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FATHER OSWALD MOOSMUELLER, THE PIONEER 
BENEDICTINE HISTORIAN OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY THE REY. FELIX FELLNER, 0.S.B. 


The cultivation of arts and sciences demands some degree 
of wealth or at least peaceful surroundings and a fair 
amount of leisure. This is the reason why as a class 
pioneers in a Commonwealth and missionaries in the Church 
are scarcely ever historians in the strict sense of the word. 
They may be eminent makers of history and their chronicles 
are invariably the foundation stones which future writers 
must use to build the mighty bulwarks of historical truth, 
but very few have the ability, the time or patience to give 
to the world a history even of the nations and tribes with — 
which they first came in contact. Thus without mention- 
ing European sources the Jesuit-Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments are of the greatest importance for the early religious 
history of our northern states, the Records of the Spanish 
Franciscans are of even greater value for our southern 
and western dioceses and the letters of various missionaries 
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preserved in diocesan or religious archives or in the hands 
of individuals are almost the only means to let us see again _ 
the past as it really was. These and others are to the 


present-day historian the material for a scientific history of a 
Catholicity in the United States. ‘ 
As far as we know this history to-day, the Benedictines a 


were rather late arrivals to contribute their share in the «~~ 
spreading of the kingdom of God either-as missionaries or » 
educators. The honor of being the first Benedictine under 

the Stars and Stripes belongs to Joseph Didier of the Abbey ‘ 
of St. Denis, a monastery of the famous Congregation of 

St. Maur, France. He settled in Gallipolis, Ohio, as the © , 
chaplain of a French land company in 1789 and on the 27th 
of December 1790 Bishop Carroll granted him diocesan ~~ 
faculties. The second, Father Nicholas Balleis, came in | 
1835 and remained up to the time of his death in 1891 a > 
member of St. Peter Abbey, Salzburg, Austria. The third, 


‘Archabbot Boniface Wimmer arrived in 1846 and laid ther = 
foundation for the American Cassinese Congregation, . 


which is now the secorid largest of the order in the whole =| 
world. This patriarch of American Benedictine monach- 
ism had a predilection for historical studies. As student’ ag 
of the University of Munich he attended (from 1827-1829) - 

the lectures of the famous Doellinger. This eminent his- ~ 
torian who lived in the same house honored this his pupil ~ ea * 
with the exceptional note ausgezeichnet, and at the same - ae 
time Wimmer became a favorite of the older Goerres who 
understood so well how to enthuse his hearers. As professor 
in Munich Father Boniface began to write a history of the > 
Benedictine Congregation of Bavaria and later as Abbot — Mae 
of St. Vincent, he continued his historical studies. Thus * um 
in the midst of his administrative duties he translated the *. 
life of Bl’ Anne Mary Taigi from the Italian into German 

and wrote many detailed accounts of the historical develop- 
ment of his foundation. Even during the Vatican Council 
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he thought constantly of history. He carefully preserved 
all the documents which were placed into the hands of the 
members, made annotations and after his return from that 
synod he had them bound into two volumes and ordered 
. them to be preserved in the archives of the Archabbey. 
* Next to this personal inclination, the founder of St. Vincent 
~~» also encouraged his spiritual sons to follow in the foot- 
=,steps of a St. Gregory the-Great, a Venerable Bede, a Her- 
manus Contractus or Mabillon who were so eminent by 
their historical studies. | 
ee The first historian among Boniface Wimmer’s disciples 
» © was Father Oswald Moosmueller who combined the two 
© qualities in one person: viz. that of a pioneer missionary 
~~ of the Catholic Church and a pioneer historian of the Bene- 
. dictine Order in the United States: 
_. To appreciate his achievements as an historian we must 
first give a synopsis of his life. : 
».. * Father Moosmueller was the son.of wealthy parents of 
a Lage Bavarian Alps and received his classical education in 
the Benedictine College of Metten in the diocese of Ratisbon. 
Pon a this school he became acquainted with the work of the 
-. Benedictines in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, whose 
- first superior had been a member of that same institution 
before he came to America. After his graduation Moos- 
& ~~ mueller decided to consecrate his worldly goods as well as 
ee his own person to the propagation of faith in the United 
a) ae States under Boniface Wimmer’s guidance. He emigrated 
een, 1852, entered St. Vincent Priory soon’ afterwards and 
Mate 1856 was ordained by the Rt. Rev. Michael O’Connor, 
in __ dishop of Pittsburgh, Pa. Father Oswald’s first appoint- 
go 1 rent was that of an assistant in Carrolltown, a territory 
“hallowed by the apostolic labordels of the Prince-priest Gal- 
lk tzin and his associate Father Henry Lemke, a Lutheran 
minister-convert,. founder of Carrolltown and later a son 
of St Benedict. Shortly afterwards the yong priest was 
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transferred to Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, where he 
ministered to the faithful of that congregation under the 
direction of the Very Rev. John Raffeiner, Vicar General 
of that diocese. In 1858 Abbot Boniface sent Father Moos- 
mueller to St. Joseph’s Church, Covington, Ky, and dur- 
ing the following year he entrusted him with a special mis- 
sion to South America. At that time the Internuncio of 
Brazil, Archbishop Marian Falcinelli appealed to the Bene- 
dictines of the United States for assistance to save the order 
in that empire from extinction which was intended by the 
Voltairean Ministers of Pedro II. by forbidding the recep- 
tion of novices in Brazilian monasteries. Naturally the re- 
presentative of the Holy See, a Benedictine himself, made 
plans to counteract such nefarious designs. He began by 
founding agricultural colleges, trade schools and art-acade- 
mies and he offered their supervision to North-American 
Benedictines who could accept recruits from various coun- 
tries and thus continue monasticism for the benefit of the 
Church. When the pious empress Theresa and the ener- 
getic Abbot Boniface seconded these plans, success seemed 
assured and Father Oswald was entrusted with this work. 
He went to Rio de Janeiro, but soon encountered such 
great difficulties that he was obliged to return to his mon- 
astery. 

Father Moosmueller’s next position was that of superior 
of a Benedictine house at Sandwich in the diocese of Lon- 
don, Ontario, and the civil war prevented a development of 
that foundation. 

In 1863 Father Oswald became Prior of St. Marys, New- 
ark, N. J., and three years afterwards his superior sent him 
on a second extraordinary mission viz. to act as Procurator 
of the American Congregation and as director of a Benedic- 
tine Seminary in Rome. This “ House of Studies” at St. 
Elizabeth in the Eternal City founded by Abbot Boniface 
was destined to become the cradle of the present interna- 
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tional College of the Benedictine order, San ‘Anselmo on 
Monte Aventino. Father Oswald’s first three disciples, then 
young clerics, became later prominent members of the order : 
Dr. Adalbert Miller, who died in 1906 as first Prior of 
San Anselmo, Abbot Hilary Pfraengle of St. Marys Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. and the Abbot Innocent Wolf, of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. Again political up- 
heavals in the capital of Christendom forced the young and 
prosperous community to disperse and in 1870 they re- 
turned again to their motherhouse in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1872 Father Moosmueller was appointed Prior and 
Treasurer of St. Vincent Abbey and in 1874 he went to 
Atchison, Kansas, as Superior. During his sojourn in the 
Sunflower State he also ministered to Indians and soldiers 
in the Indian Territory and wrote to his Abbot from Camp 
Supply, Febr. 29, 1876: “ Having received an invitation 

. . to give the Jubilee to the Catholic officers and soldiers 
and some Indians in the North West part of this territory 
.... I started from Dodge per wagon down south and 
arrived at Camp Supply Friday night. Saturday morning 
I paid my respects to Captain Gordon, the Commander of 
the Post and was very kindly received. He went himself 
with men to the adjutant to give orders for the calls for 
Divine Service to be given in the evening at 7, morning at 
7 and 11 o'clock and to prepare a suitable locality for divine 
service. “Tomorrow we will set out for Fort Cantonement 
in the Northern line of Texas, we travel under a military 


escort. . . . we expect to arrive there on Friday night, 
there are no settlers and no houses on the road; we have to 
camp out”. 


In 1877, after his former pupil in Rome, Innocent Wolf 
had been chosen as the first Abbot of St. Benedict, Atchison, 
Father Oswald took charge of a Benedictine colony in Sav- 
annah, Georgia, which the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gross had en- 
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trusted to St. Vincent Abbey for the conversion and educa- 
tion of Negroes. Our historian spent the next ten years of 
his life as a missionary among the Negroes of the South 
especially as a pioneer educator on Skidaway island near 
Savannah where amidst great difficulties he built an agricul- 
tural college for colored boys. 

Such extraordinary devotion to Southern missionary acti- 
vity gained him many admirers and in 1885 the Fathers of 
Belmont, N. C. chose him as their first Abbot. Father 
Oswald, however, like a second Venerable Bede, refused for 
four months such an honor or, as he called it in one of 
his letters, “ such a life-long burden”, and his successor be- 
came the present Rt. Rev. Leo Haid, Abbas nullius of Bel- 
mont, Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina and Bishop of 
Messene i. p.i. In 1888 after a short term as superior of 
the Alabama Missions Father Oswald was recalled to the 
Archabbey in Pennsylvania and became again Prior and 
Director of the Seminary. Finally in 1892 he founded a 
new monastery at Wetaug in southern Illinois, in the diocese 
of Belleville, which he named ‘Cluny and where he died on 
the 10th of January 1901. 

Father Oswald led a very austere life wherever he was. 
Father Fidelis Busam for years his associate at Cluny wrote 
a short obituary of the historian in St. Vincent Journal. 
He says: Father Oswald was a total stranger to useless con- 
versation, to raillery, to joking and to loud laughter; on 
the other hand he proved to be most affable and sweet-tem- 
pered to each and everyone. Nobody ever heard him com- 
plain, although for years he suffered greatly from swollen 
limbs. Even when his physical pains scarcely permitted 
him to stand upon his feet he was most punctual in the at- 
tendance at the monastic exercises and this he observed to 
the day before his death. . . . Though there were only four 
persons present he chanted the conventual Mass, Vespers 
and ‘Compline daily in the poor chapel lacking organ or any 
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other musical instrument. Common spiritual reading was 
held daily at the Priory and he presided. At meals he ob- 
served the greatest moderation and at supper his food con- 
sisted of a small piece of bread with a little milk. His 
greatest self-denial was as to sleep. The rising of the 
monks of old at midnight was no easy matter; but what 
Father Oswald practised was undoubtedly severer. Where- 
ever he was stationed he rose at 3.45 A.M. and at Cluny 
nobody ever saw a bed in his cell.”’ (This last statement 
was also made to the writer by the Benedictine who “ in- 
herited ” Father Oswald’s bed when he began to practise 
such extraordinary mortification.) This saintly missionary 
and austere monk of the nineteenth century used also every 
moment of his life for literary work, especially for history; 
and Father Oswald must be regarded as a model pioneer 
Benedictine historian in the United States, at least as re- 
gards his indefatigable devotion to that science. 

He began his literary activity in 1867 by publishing a 
number of articles in the Katholische V olkszeitung of Balti- 
more on the Catholic school question and in 1869 he wrote 
30 sketches in the Cincinnati Wahrheitsfreund on “ America 
before Columbus ”. 

Two years afterwards 1871 on the occasion of the silver 
Jubilee of his Abbey Father Oswald made his first contribu- 
tion in book form to American Church History by his St. 
Vincenz in Pennsylvanien. When we consider that our 
historian had very few sources except the ‘Archives of the 
Abbey and oral tradition, his octavo volume of 384 pages 
dealing at times with very delicate questions of his own 
motherhouse was in some way a masterpiece. Next to the 
first object viz, to narrate the early history of the first Bene- 
dictine Abbey he had also a second aim: he wished, as he 
says in his preface, to instil enthusiasm for such studies 
into his confreres that they might follow in the footsteps 
of their ancestors in Europe. After the investigations of 
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such historians as Martin I. J. Griffin Gilmary G. Shea, and 
after the publishing of the Catholic Records and Researches, 
some of the statements of Father Oswald have been dis- 
proved, but in general after fifty years the book is still 
among the most valuable contributions that deal with the 
history of Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania and it will 
always occupy a prominent place among early Benedictine 
publications in the United States. 

St. Vincenz in Pennsylvanien was well received by the 
German readers on both sides of the Atlantic and many 
friends urged him to continue his work in ‘American Church 
History, especially to publish his Sketches on America be- 
fore Columbus in a more elaborate and scientific manner. 
Thus, September 6th. 1878, he wrote to his Abbot from 
Savannah, Ga.: “Some gentlemen, literati and others have 
encouraged me to work one of the sketches which I had 
published ten years ago in a newspaper for publication. If 
I get it finished I will need your permission to give it to 
the press provided I find a publisher”. This became Father 
Oswald’s best work. He entitled it Europaeer in America 
vor Columbus but it is rather a contribution to the Church 
History of Iceland, Greenland and Vinland. The occasion 
for such a work was the fourteenth centenary of the birth 
of St. Benedict celebrated by the order throughout the world 
in 1880 and thus Father Oswald endeavored to contribute 
his mite to the literary productions of the order for that 
year. He dedicated it to the Rt. Rev. William H. Gross, 
C.SS.R., bishop of Savannah, because this prelate had 
assisted him so much in founding the agricultural school 
St. Benedict at Skidaway or Isle of Hope, of which the his- 
torian was then director. In this work Father Oswald al- 
though not a trained historian showed remarkable talents, 
great experience, tireless energy, and some of his friends 
presented copies of the book to the highest Church digni- 
taries in this country and abroad. Later writers have like- 
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wise acknowledged the value of this work and F. De Roo 
in his classic history America before Columbus twenty years 
afterwards quotes Father Oswald Moosmueller quite fre- 
quently. For Benedictines the nineteenth chapter of this 
pathfinder in Church History is particularly interesting, be- 
cause he tries to prove that Benedictine monasteries existed 
in the New England States during the twelfth century. 
Father Oswald’s argumentation is as follows: 

In the first chapter he describes how Benedictines of the 
ninth and tenth century converted Sweden and Norway to 
the Catholic faith. 

In the second he proves that Iceland received its faith 
from Scandinavia and Iceland and that during the twelfth 
century nine cloisters for monks and two for nuns existed 
on that island. One of these, a Benedictine monastery be- 
gan in 1120 and was located near the episcopal city of 
Skalhalt, whose first bishop Jon died as the first martyr in 
Finland. Thus he draws the conclusion that the monks 
of Skalhalt had a knowledge of the existence of a western 
continent and he says that this is also confirmed by the 
writings of Abbot Jonson, and the monks Gunloeg, Oddo 
and others of that same monastery. Moreover, he adds, 
Kjartan, the son of Bjoern Asbrandson, who is known to 
having been in Huitramannaland or Great Iceland in 
America, lived at Hellgefell where another Benedictine 
monastery was founded in 1184. Thirdly, he says, the 
widow of Tharfinn Karlsefne entered the Benedictine con- 
vent of Glaumboe. (Father Oswald had described the 
voyages of this explorer in the twelfth chapter of his 
book). 

In the third chapter he continues his argument in the 
following manner: From Iceland Christianity and monach- 
ism were introduced jointly into Greenland. All authori- 
ties agree that Herjulf Bardhasan the first Christian im- 
migrant, was accompanied by a monk. During the twelfth 
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century Greenland had a bishopric, a suffragan see of Bre- 
men-Hamburg, and in the neighborhood of Vatsdal stood 
a monastery with a Church dedicated to Saints Olaf and 
Augustine, and at Rafnsfjoerd was St. Benedict’s convent. 
Some doubt may exist, he says, as to the religious order 
which occupied the monastery, viz. whether Canons Re- 
gular or Benedictines; but the name of the nunnery is suf- 
ficient guarantee that it was occupied by daughters of St. 
Scholastica. (To this we may add that during the Middle 
Ages Benedictine nunneries were invariably under the 
spiritual supervision of Benedictine priests. ) 

In the fourth chapter Father Oswald asserts: It is evident 
that before the year 1408 when the extraordinary ice-for- 
mations destroyed to a great extent the eastern vegetation 
of Greenland a regular intercourse took place between that 
island and the Western Continent. The diary of Bjoern, 
son of Herjulf who was the first from Greenland to visit 
the Finland, testifies that at least one monk accompanied him 
on that journey. It matters very little whether these first 
monks of Finland were Irish monks from the Hebrides or 
Normans from Scandinavia. In any case they were Bene- 
dictines, as all the monasteries founded by St. Columkill 
had accepted in 716 the Roman customs and the Benedictine 
rule. 

Thus Father Oswald says in his fifth chapter: We came 
to the same conclusion as the Society of Antiquities of 
Rhode Island that the old Tholus at Newport is a Scan- 
dinavian Church or, as Benedictines were then the principal 
missionaries of the ‘Church, it may even be a part of a 
monastery where Mass was offered centuries before Col- 
umbus came to the western continent. 

Our historian is candid enough to end this chapter with 
the following words: There are no evident proofs, but all 
the circumstances seem to indicate that a Benedictine mon- 
astery existed near Newport in the twelfth century. 
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(Father De Roo disagrees with the conclusions of the 
above mentioned society and of Father Oswald, but we can- 
not enter upon the controversy here. 

The success of this publication encouraged our historian 
in 1882 to attempt the founding of an historical magazine 
which he called Der Geschichtsfreund. The prospectus of 
this periodical proclaimed again a twofold purpose: To 
encourage the study of history of the (American) Indians 
within the present boundaries of the United States and to 
make known the apostolic labordels of the Spanish and 
French missionaries. He expected no pecuniary benefit 
from this monthly periodical but promised to use all the 
surplus income for the conversion and education of the 
colored race in the United States. The Geschichtsfreund 
was highly recommended by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gross and 
the Archabbot Wimmer, but it lasted only two years. 
Without doubt the idiom of the magazine, the scupe of the 
paper which interested comparatively few persons and fin- 
ally its too modest makeup caused such a quick collapse of 
such a lofty project. It is needless to say that this venture 
of the historian ended with a financial loss. 

But his ecclesiastical superiors viewed the Seiteeiene 
from a different standpoint. They recognized his ability in 
the midst of failure and offered him a higher position than 
teacher of Negro boys in an agricultural school. 

In the beginning of 1884 when Cardinal Bartolini ex- 
tended an invitation to Abbot Boniface to send one of his 
monks to Rome to assist in historical researches concern- 
ing the Church in America, the Abbot offered the position 
to Father Oswald. But this apostle of negroes answered 
February 25 in the following manner: 

“Your favor of the 18th inst. received in due time and 
I thank you for the compliment however undeserved on 
‘my part. Of those whom you may appoint for that posi- 
tion, it will be expected that they are well acquainted with 
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the literature of the history of America especially those 
learned works which were published during the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries. Without a thorough knowledge of 
these no man will be able to correct and refute all the errors 
and falsifications of Prescott, Bancroft, Bishop Stephen 
Goodrich, etc. Not the historian-ambassador Bancroft but 
the bookseller of that name in California collected a large 
library of the above mentioned works and has many already 
translated into English, in fact his five volumes under the 
title The Native Races of the Pacific States are nothing else 
but translations of the Spanish works of Gargilasso, Clavi- 
gero etc, published 200 years ago. When I read his first 
volume I remembered that I have in my MSS. extracts from 
the original works which I (had) studied for my book 
Europaeer in America vor Columbus and Ueber die Abstam- 
mung der Indianer in the first volume of the Geschichts- 
freund. The principal reason why I cannot accept such 
a position is my deficiency in diplomatics which is indis- 
pensable for an historian. At least one must have studied 
Mabillon’s work De re diplomatica in 3 folio volumes to be 
able to read the Manuscripts and to judge them”’. 

(Though all of Father Oswald’s publications (except a 
Manual of Good Manners) (1874). were written in German, 
he wrote nearly all his letters to his superior in English. ) 

Later he was proposed for a chair of history at the Cath- 
olic University in America but in his modesty he declined 
again. 

In 1889 our historian wrote his most popular work: 
Erzabt Bomfaz Wimmer, a biography of his former Sup- 
erior who had died on the 8th of December 1887. Two 
years afterwards this book was chosen by the editors of 
the Wahrheitsfreund as premium for their readers and thus. 
the message of self-denial in religious life as exemplified by 
this Benedictine pioneer was brought into many modest Ger- 
man homes here and in his fatherland. Father Oswald, at 
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that time Prior of St. Vincent, archivist of the monastery 
and a life-long friend of Abbot Boniface, was better fitted 
than any one else to give a true picture of that man whom 
Providence had singled out to be the Patriarch of Benedic- 
tinism in the United States. In this book especially the 
letters which the humble Abbot had withheld from the public 
are particularly interesting and show that our historian 
knew well how to “ revive the past as it really was”. 

The last work of Father Oswald was his Legende or the 
Lives of the Saints in the shape of a monthly periodical. 
The project as we view it to-day was a magnificent one and 
at least this must be granted by all that he made plans 
which were the best to assure success. 

In 1881 the Rt. Rev. Peter Baltes, bishop of Alton, 
Illinois, offered to the Benedictines of St. Vincent a tract of 
land for a monastery to assist him in missionary and educa- 
tional activities. In 1887 when the diocese of Belleville 
was formed this property came within the limits of this new 
ecclesiastical precinct. For various reasons the Benedictine 
colony at Wetaug did not prosper and in 1891 the question 
of giving up the place came before the Arch-abbot’s Board 
of advisers. All favored such a measure except Father 
Oswald, the Prior who deemed such a step un-Benedictine 
and offered himself to reorganize the undertaking. When 
the bishop’s council approved his plan in January 1892 and 
after the Holy See ratified the project in August of that 
same year and raised the house to the dignity of a Conven- 
tual Priory, Father Moosmueller began his preparations at 
once. And these his plans were of a very lofty nature. He 
intended to combine the ideals of the old prayerful Abbey 
of Cluny with the more recent learned Congregation of St. 
Maur into a typical American institution by educating young 
men who had a vocation for religious life to sacred journal- 
ism. The sale of their literary products was to procure 
the necessary means of subsistence. His approved leader- 
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ship, his acknowledged learning and his known piety gained 
him a number of recruits and the gift of the first five vol- 
umes of the Bollandists by a clerical friend seemed to him 
like an encouragement from heaven itself to launch the pro- 
ject at once. Many friends dissuaded him from such an 
undertaking, but he began his Legende during the same 
month with the ecclesiastical approval of his project and in 
the September number of this Lives of the Saints in monthly 
installments, he answered all objections with three para- 
graphs: 

1. Patience, friends, we will give due consideration to 
modern progress in natural sciences, etc. 

2. The Legende must even constantly bring something 
new and interesting, for whosoever believes that Saints 
only lived in bygone days is mistaken in more than one 
way; they are nearer to us than many people realize. 

3. Merchants usually follow the formula: Demand cre- 
ates supply. But this it not always true. Many a business 
has become a profitable one by following the formula: Sup- 
ply creates demand, especially if the former is of an acknow- 
ledged superior quality. 

Thus evidently Father Oswald tried to bring about a bet- 
ter taste for reading among Catholics and to achieve the 
same object in his line of work as the celebrated Orchestra 
leader Theodore Thomas actually accomplished in music. 
For when Mr. Thomas introduced Wagner to the musical 
public in America even his friends dissuaded and discour- 
aged him, but he answered: ‘‘ They must like Wagner ”, 
and we know he continued to play the masterpieces of that 
famous composer till the people appreciated them and fin- 
ally demanded them. Father Oswald, however, fared 
otherwise. 

Undoubtedly as a disciple of Boniface Wimmer who never 
looked to the material gain as the principal object in any 
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of his undertakings, Father Oswald considered the point 
“Does it pay” his very last and his very least purpose. 
As regards pecuniary gain he believed himself amply re- 
warded if the income from his Legende would supply only 
the most necessary means of subsistence to himself and his 
house, and next to his first purpose, the glory of God, he 
had this aim, of giving to the Catholic reading public a 
spiritual literary product of constantly increasing perfection. 

The work of these Benedictines was not merely to be 
a translation of the Bollandists into German, but a new pro- 
duct that took into account modern progress in historical 
criticism and in natural sciences and in the form of monthly 
instructions in the vernacular. In his later publications 
Father Oswald used even illustrations from renowned 
masterpieces in art to increase the value of of the text. 

The magazine bore the title “edited by the Fathers of 
Cluny’ but the superior of that community who acted also 
as instructor of students wrote every article and in most 
cases did even his own proofreading. At first the paper 
prospered; gradually the Legende had 3000 subscribers and 
thus under such circumstances was self-sustaining, But. 
by degrees the number of readers diminished and after 
seven years of heroic effort the editor was forced to suspend 
its publication. The gigantic scale on which our historian 
had conceived the work may be judged from the fact that 
the seven-octavo volumes of 500 pages each give only the 
lives of the saints as commemorated in the Church from 
the first of January to the 7th of February. Only a re- 
ligious community with a staff of trained writers could 
have brought such a literary task to a successful end. 

Father Oswald did not long survive the failure of this 
enterprise, which was too idealistic for our age of material- 
ism. Even in his death he strove to be ideally saintly. To 
quote from the chronicler in the St. Vincent Journal: “ As 
Father Oswald for many years never made use of a bed, 
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so he declined one in his last mortal illness and died on straw 
laid in the library ”. 

In conclusion we may say: Father Oswald lacked per- 
sonal magnetism and firmness necessary for a superior and 
therefore even the monastery which he strove to reorganize 
did not prosper. In 1901 the Priory of Cluny was again 
in the same state as it had been in 1892, for few were will- 
ing to enter a monastery under such idealistic conditions. 
Moreover the place itself was ill-suited for a college or for 
a missionary centre. For this reason the whole community 
emigrated shortly afterwards (1903) to Saskatchewan, 
Canada, where it is flourishing now under the name of St. 
Peter’s Colony with an Abbot-Ordinary, a College and a 
number of missions. Father Oswald’s remains, however, 
are still in the little cemetery at Wetaug where the gifted 
pioneer Benedictine historian spent the last ten years of his 
life in writing a history of the saints of God, where he 
lived at the same time a saintly life and where according 
to eye witnesses he died like a saint. The handsome marble 
tombstone which marks his grave is a gift of his former 
colored parishioners from Savannah, Georgia. 
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THE REV. GEORGE STROBEL 


1800-1874 


BY ELLA M. E. FLICK 


The name of George Strobel, convert, priest, pastor of 
Old St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, from 1848-1874, is linked 
with a period that stands out prominently in the Catholic 
history of Europe as well as of America. It was the era 
that produced a Newman. 

We find that he was a direct descendant of one of the 
signers of the Mayflower compact, Richard Warren, whose 
daughter Elizabeth married Colonel Richard Church, who 
lived from 1639 to 1718. The Church family played quite 
an important part in the New England States, both before 
-and after the war of American Independence.* We find an 
Edward Church, Harvard graduate 1758, chosen by Wash- 
ington to be Consul at Bilboa, Spain, which offer he de- 
clined. He was later appointed by Thomas Jefferson to be 
Consul at Lisbon. In later years we find an Edward 
Church, an uncle of Father Strobel, Consul at Bordeaux. 
Strobel’s ancestors, therefore, have the right to claim Amer- 
ica as the land of their birth, for at least five generations. 
Just when the Strobel branch of the family came to America 
we do not know. A newspaper item of Father Strobel’s 
death in 1874 reveals the fact that part at least of his family 
lived in New York. The first mention we find of Geo. 
Strobel in Philadelphia was his admission to the Philadelphia 
bar in 1828.” 


1 Descendents of Richard Church of Plymouth, ‘Rutland, Vt., 1913. 
2 Martin’s Bench and Bar of Philadelphia. 
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The Recorps of the American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia gives London as the city of George Stro- 
bel’s birth, and the date June 14, 1800. Thus presumably 
born in England, member of the Philadelphia bar, United 
States Consul at Bordeaux, he carries us far afield in the 
investigations necessary to recall the personality of the man 
who sacrificed much of what the world esteems in order to 
follow the light that led him first to embrace the Catholic 
faith and then to become a priest. It affords us an oppor- 
tunity of renewing acquaintance with some of the well- 
known searchers after truth, intellectual giants, among 
whom John Henry Newman played such an important role. 

The early part of Father Strobel’s life is practically a 
closed book. In his twenty-eighth year he began his career 
as a lawyer. We have no record of his studies, though, no 
doubt, he acquired his knowledge of law under one of the 
prominent attorneys of Bordeaux where from 1824 to 1828 
he served with the American Consulate. In 1828 he re- 
turned to America. On February 25 of that same year he 
was admitted to the Philadelphia bar. That he was both 
successful in his profession and of an influential standing 
we gather from the fact that in 1831, when he was only 
thirty-one years old, he was appointed United States Consul 
at Bordeaux. The Department of State, Washington, bears 
witness that he held this position until May 28, 1841. 

In accordance with the idea that prompted this little his- 
torical sketch, attention is mainly centered around George 
Strobel and Old St. Mary’s, the principal field of his labors, 
It becomes necessary, however, to enlarge the scope of our 
observations by a brief reference to the Oxford Movement 
and its history in England, France, and America, in order 
that we may have a better understanding of that intellectual 
and religious setting in which we must place the beginning 
of George Strobel’s conversion. 

In 1831, the year Mr. Strobel went as United States. 
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Consul to France, Jean-Louis-Lefevre de Cheverus, after- 
wards Cardinal, was Archbishop of Bordeaux. It was the 
American Father Cooper, the Archbishop’s confessor, who 
first interested Strobel in the Catholic Church, and later 
loaned him Wiseman’s works. 

During his first days of doubt and inquiry, in Bordeaux, 
George Strobel lived in an atmosphere where Catholicity 
could be studied to advantage. After the Revolution in 
France in 1830, religious matters were for a time much in 
the same condition as in England. There was dissatisfac- 
tion with church administration, unrest on the part of Prot- 
estants. When, in the first days of peace, the universities 
were being reorganized by the Government, Bordeaux was 
one of the centres chosen to be the seat of a University. It 
was a city that figured prominently in the intellectual life of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is not very difficult to account for the meeting of Father 
Cooper and George Strobel, American Consul. One could 
scarcely live and work in Bordeaux for any length of time 
without coming under the influence of Jean Louis Cheverus, 
Cardinal Archbishop, who nursed the sick, buried the dead, 
was adviser, peacemaker, servant, doctor. At his dinners 
or functions of any kind on gala days he gathered about 
him all the celebrities of the city, men of distinction, visitors, 
students. He liked to bring them together as brethren, not- 
withstanding their well-known differences of opinion. One 
and all they loved him. We can imagine, too, the gratitude 
on the part of the young American lawyer’for the oppor- 
tunity given him of meeting distinguished men, and how 
eagerly his mind took in the lessons of the day, as taught at 
that brilliant table. 

During the years of his consulate at Bordeaux, from 1831 
to 1841, George Strobel could not help being affected by the 
tremendous activity in the religious revival in England. 
The “ Tracts to The Times ” were during these years at the 
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height of their popularity, having begun publication in 1833. 
Holding the position of Consul, a Protestant by profession, 
meeting many distinguished Catholics, he had to keep in 
touch with those matters which were at this time common 
topics of conversation in the circles in which he moved. 
Peculiar conditions then existing in Bordeaux brought the 
fruits of the Tractarian discussions very much home to the 
American Consul. Protestants, especially Anglicans, were 
beginning to examine more seriously the position of their 
several churches and were centering their attention upon 
the claims of Catholics. 

It was only on October 9, 1845, that Newman read his 
profession of Catholic faith—an act which, we are told, 
made the Church of England “reel under the shock”. 
John Keble had given the impetus to the movement by his 
sermon on “ National Apostacy”’ delivered at Oxford on 
July 14, 1833. The youthful, energetic Froude was the 
link between Keble and Newman. Dr. Pusey had come, 
with all the weight of his erudition, to give a wider scope 
and a greater weight to the movement. During these years, 
particularly from 1833 onwards, some nine hundred Trac- 
tarians, many of whom were clergymen, entered the Church, 
and added force to the decided trend towards Rome of men 
eminent for their learning, wealth, rank, and official dignity. 

The years from 1833 to his death in 1865 gave Nicholas 
Patrick Stephen Wiseman, theologian, scholar, and writer, 
an especially prominent place in the Catholic movement not 
only in England but throughout Europe. Strobel followed 
closely the controversy that was being carried on both inside 
and outside of Oxford. 

Returning to America in 1841 Strobel came at a time 
when attention was being centred on a marked return of 
distinguished persons to the unity of faith in the United 
States. Like Europe, America of 1840 and the years fol- 
lowing had a proud showing among those who embraced 
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the teachings of the Catholic Church. Father Middleton, 
in an article in the Recorps of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, names among the master intellects of the 
Oxford Movement, “Ives, ex-Episcopal Bishop of North 
Carolina; Brownson, the encyclopedia writer; Haldeman, 
world-renowned naturalist and linguist; Horner, no less 
famed professor of surgery at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and his erudite brother professor, Allen, in the clas- 
sical department of that same institution. 

The Oxford Movement, stealing into the very heart of 
the Episcopal Church, gave rise to the Brook Farm Move- 
ment, the Brownson-Alcott Experiment. Episcopal leaders 
and teachers saw with concern one after another of their 
brightest lights turn to the Catholic Church: Walworth, 
Hewitt, Baker, products of the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, were among those who entered the 
Catholic Church. We are not surprised, therefore, to know 
that George Strobel, who during his consulate was so close 
to the centre of these religious activities, did not escape 
their beneficent influences. 

George Strobel was fitted, both by training and position, 
to take an active part in all movements, religious and social 
and political. He felt himself at home with intellectual 
men, gentises in the realms of literature, science and art. 
He followed with eagerness the religious controversies. As 
a result of his observations, his study and discussions he 
returned to Philadelphia in 1841 convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic faith. In 1843 he was received into the Church 
at St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, by Father Barbelin, S.J. Like 
many of the converts, both lay and clerical, he turned his 
thoughts towards the priesthood, as for him the most effec- 
tive means of bringing to others the blessings of his newly- 
found faith. He was sent to the Urban College, Rome, to 
study for the priesthood, and was ordained March 8, 1846, 
for the diocese of Philadelphia. Returning in 1846 he 
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might be claimed by the Oxford Movement, as by no means 
the least important of the first fruits of its conquest. He 
received his first appointment to St. Mary’s on August I, 
1846, where he remained until his death, October 26, 1874. 
He was two years curate under Father Carter, convert like 
himself, and twenty-six years pastor. He served under 
three bishops, Kenrick, the saintly Neumann, and Arch- 
bishop Wood. 

Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love, presented the 
spectacle of anything but peace and harmony about the 
year 1846. It was truly a city divided. The “ Native 
American ” onslaught of 1844 had left its mark. Vile, mis- 
leading publications tended to fan the flames of anti- 
Catholic bigotry. Churches, erected to the glory of God, 
were particularly marked as the objects to be destroyed. 
Religious men were troubled at this manifestation of intol- 
erance in a liberty-loving country. A light was just then 
breaking. It had already begun to streak the darkness of a 
dark night of ignorance with the golden glory of a new day. 

Father Strobel’s pastorate at St. Mary’s was fraught with 
events that made history in Philadelphia. He stood by his 
flock through the Know-Nothing rising of 1855, the days 
of poverty and sorrow, during the Civil War of 1861-1865, 
the scourge of smallpox that followed the war and took 
so many of his children. 

We might call the years of Father Strobel’s pastorship 
the reign of peace at St. Mary’s. Under the care of Bishop 
Kenrick the diocese of Philadelphia, long embarrassed by 
troubles from within, had entered on a career of prosperity 
and spiritual progress, that not even the most terrible and 
cruel assaults from without could check. The past for- 
gotten, Catholicity well established, bishop and clergy living 
in harmony, St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s separate parishes, 
each thriving and well-loved, there was little left to recall 
the troubles of the days which they had passed through and 
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the worried men who lived and died in that same environ- 
ment. 

In 1846, at the coming of Father Strobel to St. Mary’s, 
the Church in Philadelphia took on new signs of life. Shea 
in his history of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
speaking of those years, says: ‘‘ There were fewer marks 
of growth by the erection of new churches. The increase 
of religion was manifest rather in stricter ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, in better provision for the spiritual needs of the 
faithful, in educational and charitable work.’’ The diocese 
counted sixty churches, ten of which were in Philadelphia, 
and fifty priests. St. Mary’s, from which Bishop Egan and 
Bishop Conwell had in sorrow been driven forth, was no 
longer the pro-cathedral. Plans for a new and suitable 
cathedral were under way and the Bishop, for the time 
being, dwelt at St. John’s. 

Father Strobel lived for thirty years at St. Mary’s, yet 
there is scarcely any personal information to be found con- 
ierning him. The most important knowledge we have of 
him, contributed to the American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety by M. I. J. Griffin, is an item which in sequence of time 
should find place at the end of his life’s history, but which 
on account of the light it sheds on his character is of value 
here. 

“On October 26, 1874, Rev. Geo. Strobel, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Philadelphia, died. He was buried on the 26th in 
the vault of the clergy. The next day, greatly to the regret 
and pain of the congregation, without the possibility of 
preventing it, the Protestant relatives insisted on having 
the remains taken from the vault. They took off the vest- 
ments and removed the body to New York.” 

Two points in the little note are very interesting: the in- 
sistance of those Protestant relatives, and their power and 
influence. George Strobel was a convert by conviction. 
His change in religion severed connections very near and 
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dear to him, and made wounds, on both sides no doubt, that 
never healed. The incident reveals to us his power of will 
and strength of character. They did in death that which 
through a long life they could not accomplish. 

From his almost hidden life at St. Mary’s, Father Stro- 
bel, like many another earnest searcher after Christ, having 
found Him whom he sought, sorrowing, was content to 
work quietly and silently for the Church and the souls en- 
trusted to him. He gave little thought to the passing world 
or to chroniclers of events. He forgot himself in the work 
he had to do. Hence he did his work well, even though his 
name, associated with things accomplished, was little be- 
fore the public. 

Shakespeare has said: “‘ The evil that men do lives after 
them: the good is oft interred with their bones.” Judged 
by standards that vary with the varying moods of men, such 
a thought might seem like the expression of the whole truth. 
We know too well, however, that the effects both of the 
good and the evil that men do in life remain to perpetuate 
their memory. Men do more than live and leave their foot- 
prints on the sands of time. No man, least of all a priest, 
can slip away and leave no trace behind. He puts the im- 
press of his personality, for better or for worse, on the 
world in which he moved. 

Martin I. J. Griffin tells the following story about a visit 
he once paid Fr. Strobel: * ‘‘ Once while repairs were going 
on he (Fr. Strobel) related to me some traditions of the 
old church. But he had ‘no time’ to concern himself about 
such records. I knew that when Lossing, the historian, had 
called there, with John McCallister, to see and sketch the 
tomb of Commodore Barry, Father Strobel told him he be- 
lieved Barry was buried there. Then he walked away from 
Lossing. So there was no hope of a ‘bit of a boy’ being 
permitted to see the records of the venerable church.” 


® Researches, vol. xxvi, p. 245. 
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Such an incident could scarcely be taken as an indication 
that Father Strobel had no interest in history. We know 
that he was a well-informed and cultured and traveled gen- 
tleman, hence one who should be able to appreciate the im- 
portance of history. It rather confirms the impression that 
he was a man who worked very much in the present, occu- 
pied about the interests that count for little in worldly 
records but are of importance when regarded from the 
viewpoint of God and of His judgments. 

An editorial in the Standard and Times, the week fol- 
lowing the death of Father Strobel, mentions him as the 
author of several books, the names of which are not given. 
It refers, too, to his studious bent of mind, literary taste, 
and liking for history. 

St. Mary’s of 1846 to 1874 had a literary Society of some 
fame and standing. Its members met twice a month. 
Their papers read, musical selections, recitations attracted 
large gatherings. Records of the day give us a fair estimate 
of the seriousness and high literary aspirations of the little 
society. Just before Father Strobel’s death, a notice in- 
serted in the paper above mentioned, called attention to the 
fact that meetings and entertainments of St. Mary’s Liter- 
ary Society would have to be held thereafter in a larger hall 
to accommodate their many friends and admirers. 

Both Father Cooper and Father Carter influenced George 
Strobel. They make quite a striking trio, with nothing in 
common but their conversion to Catholicity, the service 
each rendered and the good done at the selfsame church. 
We have an illustration of striking contrasts in these three 
original men whom strange and unforeseen circumstances 
have drawn together. There is Cooper with his fire and 
zeal, lovable, human, liable to criticism, open to mockery; 
Carter who seems almost too perfect, at first glance, for 
mere men to copy, cold in exterior, gloriously rich in virtue 
within; and silent, hard-working, methodical, forbidding 
Strobel. 
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God called Fathers Cooper and Strobel from lucrative 
careers to come into His service. To Fr. Carter the call 
came in the first flush of youth. Each of the three left 
homes of wealth and refinement; each had a long, hard 
struggle in search of the truth. Equally humble, equally 
sincere, equally generous, each of the three, in different 
periods, called from distant parts of the earth, served at Old 
St. Mary’s and gave of his best. 

We might say that Christ won young Carter through 
example, Cooper through his tender affections, Strobel 
through his keen intellect. Carter had a mission in life and 
fretted until he accomplished it; Cooper was restless and 
anxious to carry his gospel into different lands; Strobel 
passed his entire life within the circumscribed limits of a 
city parish. 

In an account of the trouble at old St. Mary’s, in the days 
of the schism, a writer remarked about Father Hogan, who 
figured so prominently in the disturbance: ‘‘ The books 
which he wrote against the church after his apostacy did 
less mischief to religion than he had wrought by his dis- 
obedience and bad temper, while he professed to be a zealous 
Catholic priest.” Father Strobel, by his example of what 
a Catholic priest should be, did much, in his silent thirty 
years of parish duties, well done, to rectify the impressions 
left by unworthy members of the clergy. 

Father Strobel seemed to unite in himself the spirit of 
the recluse with the fiery zeal of an apostle. He was learned, 
and capable of taking his place in any society; yet he was 
timid as the youth, embarrassed for words, to express his 
views. He had the refinements of the gentleman. He was 
every inch a man. He carried everywhere the traits that 
showed him the priest, not only in garb, but also in mind 
and heart. He was a father and friend to his people. He 
was a child with his little children. He was the good shep- 
herd for the erring wandering ones. He loved the poor, 
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the lowly, the suffering members of his flock. We are im- 
pressed with his steadfastness, patience, contentment, resig- 
nation to God’s will. He was quiet, retiring. His discre- 
tion, indomitable will, courage that nothing could shake and 
zeal that never tired, make him a subject worthy of our 
study. 

Living in Philadelphia are former members of old St. 
Mary’s who recall Fr. Strobel. Their most lasting memory 
is his kindness. One gentleman had from his mother a very 
tender memory towards “old Father Strobel’’. His ad- 
miration was based entirely on little acts the telling of which 
had greatly impressed him. One story, related to him by 
his mother, in childhood, was very clear: A neighbor with 
a sick baby had sent in a call to the Rectory for a priest 
The baby, an infant of one or two years, was very ill. As 
it had been baptized, the sick-call was hardly an urgent one. 
_The priests were all absent when the call came in except old 
Father Strobel. The housekeeper took the message and 
assured the messenger that one of the Fathers would call 
during the day. But the messenger had scarcely reached 
home when Father Strobel, who had heard about the sick 
baby, arrived and remained until the child was out of danger. 

Those who remember Father Strobel tell us that he was 
a delicate-looking man, very refined, of medium height and 
slight build. He had a quick nervous manner. One Phila- 
delphian, a small boy at St. Mary’s during the seventies, now 
a distinguished old gentleman, best recalls what an eco- 
nomical fireman Father Strobel could be on occasions, and 
how very cold some of the winters were. The memory of 
certain Sundays in old St. Mary’s is very lasting. During 
the winter of 1871 a church in New York burned down. 
“That could never happen to us,” said the youngster in 
question. “ Why not?” asked F. Strobel. ‘“ Our church 
could never get that hot,’’ he answered. 

As a preacher Fr. Strobel was not by any manner of 
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means what was considered eloquent. He was, however, 
very earnest and very pious. In the pulpit he had a hurried 
way with him. A favorite gesture was pulling up his sleeves 
and pushing back his cuffs. 

In 1850, on the reopening of Holy Trinity, after its days 
of trouble, preceding and consequent to its schism, Father 
Strobel was one of the men called upon by Bishop Kenrick. 
The meeting was held at the Bishop’s house, for the pur- 
pose of restoring to the congregation, Holy Trinity, and 
reopening it for Divine worship. The Trinity schism was 
the closing chapter of neighborhood scandals. From those 
days down, the three churches, St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s and 
Holy Trinity, have stood before the world holy, united, 
devoted parishes, examples for younger congregations 
springing up in various quarters of the archdiocese. 

Little more than a decade before his own death Father 
Strobel lost his dear friend, adviser and associate, since his 
reception into the Church, Father Barbelin, S.J., who died 
June 8, 1869. What Father Horstmann, afterwards Bishop 
of Cleveland, said of him might also well be said of Father 
Strobel: “I intend to bring him before your eyes only as 
the good priest, the zealous pastor, the father of his people.” 
Father Strobel had tried to mould his life after the example 
given him by his friend. Father Strobel met Father Bar- 
belin shortly after the latter, with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, had begun to take up his duties at St. Joseph’s. 
With dear memories of France and his loved ones still 
fresh in his mind, how he must have welcomed the Amer- 
ican consul from Bordeaux. 

Another friend and associate of those days was Mother 
Gonzaga Grace, superior of the Convent at Seventh and 
Spruce Streets. The story of her life is too well known to 
Philadelphia to need the telling here. She had a long and 
useful career. These three holy souls, neighborhood models 
of sanctity, were well loved in Philadelphia. 
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It is a mistake to seek out only the extraordinary and 
marvelous in the lives of God’s servants. It is in the ways 
of Providence that some saints walk in paths of prominence 
and glory, some in byways and obscure corners of common- 
place. Father Barbelin, S.J., referred to himself as “ that 
poor sinner’; Sister Gonzaga Grace called out to her Sis- 
ters, ‘Only pray for me that I may become a good Sister 
of Charity”; Father Strobel, although never even putting 
his desires into words, breathed but one prayer, “‘ God make 
me a good priest ”’. 

Father Strobel is a difficult man to study. We can throw 
our searchlight all about him, showing up the century in 
which he lived, the parish where he worked and died, his 
associates and friends, but his own heart and soul he keeps 
concealed. Not one personal item remains to recall the 
man. We can work around him, but never reach him. We 
can admire his work, examine for our selves the result of 
his endeavors, gather up the opinions of those who knew 
and loved him, but he stands miles away refusing to help. 
It is only this absolute silence, solitude, obscurity that give 
any points at all on his character. 

He was a thinking man. His interest in the Oxford 
Movement ranks him with men of study. He was so 
happy in the possession of truth, and had such a sufficiency 
of food for thought, that the passing outside world meant 
very little to him. 

One Philadelphia priest who knew Father Strobel and 
had worked under him, when questioned about his personal 
life, said: ‘‘ Very few knew him. He had many Protestant 
friends, mostly lawyers. But after he entered the Church, 
and the priesthood, all his time was given to his parish and 
to the poor.” 

When asked about the books it was rumored Fr. Strobel 
had written, this same priest said: “ They must have been 
before he became a Catholic — probably relating to law. 
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Even after he was ordained he kept in touch with law and 
his lawyer friends.” 

Like Father Cooper he was an humble man. Once he 
realized that he had been traveling along the wrong path, 
he immediately changed his course and retraced his steps, 
though this entailed great sacrifice. What a change from 
consul at Bordeaux, France, to pastor of St. Mary’s. A 
man who would seek out such a position as that of consul 
as his lifework must have been somewhat of an adventurer 
at heart. How hard it was to crucify these ambitions and 
longings, only Fr. Strobel could tell us. Twenty-eight years 
at St. Mary’s—the St. Mary’s to which, in Father Strobel’s 
day had come the lull after the storm. It had sufficiently re- 
covered from the past to be only a normal parish. Wealth 
and position were slipping away. War and disease had 
crushed the people of Philadelphia. One could hardly re- 
cognize the same parish of a decade earlier. 

George Strobel, coming to St. Mary’s, gave up popularity 
for obscurity and a hidden life, travel for quiet and monot- 
ony, money and name for a coveted place in the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church. What his friends and relatives 
thought of his bargain is best expressed in their ruthless 
stripping his body of its vestments after his funeral in 1874. 
The value he himself set on his work, because of his humil- 
ity and silence, we will not accept. We must await the final 
judgment to see the value which Christ set upon his work 
and works of all his priests and people. 

In his twenty-eight-year record of work at Old St. Mary’s 
he leaves us a picture in miniature of a priest wholeheartedly 
devoted to the humdrum life of a parish. No doubt he was 
saved the trouble and necessity of raising money for a build- 
ing worthy of the God of Glory. He was not preoccupied 
about paying off heavy debts. He had all the more time to 
attend to the spiritual needs of his parish, to encourage, to 
teach, to correct, to exhort. He kept in constant touch with 
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his school. He was systematic and regular in the visitation 
of his families. He was assiduously at his duties in the 
confessional and always ready, night and day, when calls 
came, to administer to the sick and dying. He thought 
much of God and souls, little of Strobel. 

Men nowadays give a great deal of time and thought to 
the heroes and heroines of history, their personality, their 
inner lives. Even the characters in plays and novels are 
analyzed, turned inside out for inspection and argument. 
What edifying and worthwhile examples are offered by 
the Catholic Church. In her one, united, world-wide family 
scattered over the face of the earth, she gives us ample 
room for the study of simple zealous priests. She will not 
ask us to look for inspiration from a Wolsey, a Richelieu, 
a Mazarin. She points first, last and always to those who, 
forgetful of self and the passing glory that one might have, 
gave their lives for others. We have in the annals of the 
Church the name of a St. Charles Borromeo —a Curé of 
Ars, a Pére Laval, a Father Damien. 

With the yearning of a great soul, longing to possess the 
truth, eager to attach himself to the supreme good God, it 
made little difference to George Strobel, priest, that his lot 
was lowly, inconspicuous, his record only a church calendar 
of days of feasts and fasts, his life history. of importance 
to no man. Peace and security beyond human understand- 
ing were his. He tasted of the wisdom of God. He de- 
spised the wisdom of the world. He realized the words of 
St. Augustine: ‘‘ Thou hast made us for Thee, O Lord, 
and our hearts are not at rest until they rest in Thee.” 
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I have eaten your bread and salt, 

I have drunk your water and wine, 

The death that ye died I have watched beside, 
And the lives that ye led were mine. 


(Rudyard Kipling.) 

Thus might have spoken the heroic priests to whose ef- 
forts the civilization, not to mention the conversion of the 
Montana Indians was due. Heroism, self-sacrifice, toil, 
weariness, high achievement, occasional failure, lit up with 
the glow of divine love, flaming as the western sky flames 
at sunset, these are the keynotes of the remarkable narra- 
tive, simply, yet strikingly told by Father Palladino in 
Indian and White in the Northwest. The original edition 
of this remarkable book, published nearly thirty years ago, 
and until recently out of print, was a valuable contribution 
to the history of civilization in the United States; the second 
edition, which lies before us to-day, will be doubly welcome, 
since it shows not only how Montana grew from a desert into 
a flourishing commonwealth, but also what a factor Cath- 
olicity proved in the building-up of the State, which is 
acknowledged to-day to be the richest gold and silver-pro- 
ducing district in the country, and which contains the largest 
mining camp in the world. 

The establishment and progress of Catholicity in the 
Northwest is one of the remarkable events of the century 
and it is comprehensively and systematically dealt with in 
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this work. The first portion of the narrative is devoted to 
the Church among the Indians, the second part to its 
growth among the whites. The author writes of things 
which he has seen, heard, felt and understood; his is the 
testimony of an eyewitness, gifted with sympathy and a 
thorough grasp of the difficulties which confronted the 
natives. 

The dealings of the Nez Percés and the Flat Heads 
(urged on by the fervor of some Iroquois who had made 
their way to the Bitter Root Valley) with non-Catholic mis- 
sionaries who endeavored to preach their particular sort of 
religion to them, give food for thought. We gather that 
simplicity and directness characterized their action. The 
records laconically note that in 1834 the Rev. Jason Lee and 
his nephew, the Rev. Daniel Lee of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, reached the country of the Flat Heads. 
Instead of remaining to evangelize the tribe, they departed 
immediately for the banks of the Willamette. Was it an 
orderly retreat or a rout? The feelings of the represen- 
tatives of the American Methodist Episcopal Church may 
be imagined, when plainly informed by the natives that the 
Black Robes spoken of by their Iroquois brethren wore 
long black gowns, carried a crucifix, prayed the Great 
Prayer (that is, said Mass) and did not marry. As the 
practice of the Rev. J. Lee and his nephew did not corres- 
pond with the Flat Head requirements on any of these 
points, and discretion being the better part of valor, what 
an unsympathetic onlooker might call a precipitate flight 
apparently followed. The honor of the situation was 
wasted on the earnest Methodists. As for us, readers of 
the chronicle, our impulse is to kneel bareheaded in pre- 
sence of the simple faith, hope, charity, self-sacrifice and 
determination displayed by the Flat Head leaders who 
sent no less than four deputations to Bishop Rosati at 
St. Louis—a far cry from the Bitter Root Mountains— 
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to beg him to send them a Black Robe who would teach them 
the Great Prayer as it had been taught to the Iroquois. 
We are irresistibly reminded of the altar in the Agora of 
Athens, ‘“ To the Unknown God”’.t To cynic and savage, 
in the first as in the nineteenth century, the still small Voice 
spoke and the response came unhesitating and clear—‘* May 
we know what this new doctrine is, which thou speakest 
of?” 

In 1831, 1834, 1837 and 1839, valiant representatives of 
the tribe made attempts to obtain the services of the longed- 
for Black Robes. Their efforts are summarized by Bishop 
Rosati in a letter to the General of the Society of Jesus, 
dated “‘ St. Louis, Oct. 20, 1839.’ It runs as follows: 


Reverend Father, 

Eight or nine years ago some of the Flathead nation came 
to St. Louis. The object of their journey was to ascertain 
if the religion spoken of with so much praise by the Iroquois 
watriors was in reality such as represented. . . . Soon after 
their arrival in St. Louis, they fell sick, called for a priest, 
-and earnestly asked to be baptized. Their request was 
promptly granted, and they received holy baptism with great 
devotion. Then, holding the crucifix, they covered it with af- 
fectionate kisses and expired. 

Some years after, (1835) the Flathead nation sent again 
one of the Iroquois nation (Old Ignace) to St. Louis. There 
he came with two of his children who were instructed and 
baptized by the Fathers of the College. He asked for mis- 
sionaries for his countrymen and started with the hope that 
one day the desire of the nation would be accomplished, but 
on his journey he was killed by the infidel Indians of the 
Sioux nation. 

At last, a third expedition (Peter Gaucher and Young 
Ignace) arrived at St. Louis after a voyage of three months. 
It was composed of two Christian Iroquois. Those Indians, 
who talk French, have edified us by their truly exemplary 
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conduct, and interested us by their discourses. The Fathers 
of the College have heard their confessions, and today they 
approached the holy table at high Mass in the Cathedral 
Church. Afterwards, I administered to them the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, and in an address delivered after the cere- 
mony, I rejoiced with them at their happiness, and gave them 
the hope of soon having a priest. They will depart tomorrow 
.... Of the twenty-four Iroquois who formerly emigrated. 
from Canada, only four are still living. Not only have they 
planted the faith in those wild countries, but they have besides 
defended it against the encroachments of the Protestant 
ministers. ... For the love of God, my Very Reverend 
Father, do not abandon these souls... . 


Their appeal at last met with a response worthy of its 
spirit and perseverance. It was no less a man than Father 
de Smet, who, learning of their petitions, offered himself 
for the work. We regret that lack of space does not allow 
a description of the touching and inspiring occurrences with 
which his coming was surrounded. The Missionary of the 
Rockies was ever a conqueror in his Master’s Name. The 
magic of his selflessness, his strength of soul, mind and body, 
his resourcefulness, courage, tact and zeal, his utter dis- 
regard of comfort, convenience or safety, swept obstacles 
from his path like straws, and the Indians, inspired—as 
the rest of mankind is and always has been inspired—by 
these things in their Black Robe, rose superbly to the prac- 
tice of the high virtues he taught them. Love and trust and 
confidence were his; their manifestation being at times im- 
pressive, at times touching. We read that his great brother- 
Jesuit, Edmund Campion, the idol of sixteenth-century 
Oxford, found the University undergraduates accurately 
imitating his own walk and cocking their Elizabethan hats 
at the same angle as his, to prove their love for him; but 
we do not read of any of them equalling the feat accom- 
plished by Young Ignace, an Iroquois dwelling with the 
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Flat Heads, who rode for four days and four nights with- 
out food, in order to be one of the first to welcome the mis- 
sionary on his return from a begging trip to New Orleans 
and Philadelphia in 1841. 

The first Catholic Mission then, was established on a spot 
lying between Stevensville and old Fort Owen, and the 
Church, dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary, built by 
Brother William Claessens, one of the five companions who 
had returned with the pioneer missionary from the East. 
In his journal, Father de Smet notes a few facts, simply 
and concisely, but in their very simplicity they are dra- 
matic. Writing of the first (Christmas he says: “I began 
my first Mass at seven in the morning; at five in the after- 
noon I was still in the Chapel. The heart may feel, but 
the lips cannot express the emotions which I then experi- 
enced. . . . About seven hundred Indians were baptized 
that day.” 

The first farming done in Montana was carried out under 
the direction of the Brother who had already played the 
part of foreman builder. The Indians openly scoffed at 
the idea of seed being put into the ground to rot, and were 
full of incredulity when told that it would, in due time, 
reappear, multiplied. They could be seen sitting on the 
fences for hours watching for the promised seed to come to 
life again. Of course, feverish excitement reigned when 
the seed actually achieved what was expected, and an abund- 
ant harvest followed this first sowing. This material har- 
vest proved symbolic of the spiritual one, and instructions 
and the administration of the Sacraments filled the Fathers’ 
days and nights during the succeeding months. New re- 
cruits joined the Missionaries in 1843, and as a result of 
a meeting between the first three Missionaries of the North- 
west, the Very Rev. F. N. Blanchet V. G., Father Demers 
and Father de Smet at Vancouver, it was decided that the 
latter should go to Europe and return with laborers.— 
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Fathers, Brothers and Sisters—for this portion of the 
Master’s vineyard. Received with open arms by Gregory 
XVI, Father de Smet was dismayed by the news that there 
was serious question of making him a bishop. Aided and 
abetted by the Father General of the Jesuits, he escaped 
the dreaded honor, and returned triumphantly with four 
Fathers, one lay-Brother, and a colony of Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur. 

The incidents connected with the closing, re-opening, and 
final closing of St. Mary’s Mission, the opening of the Cali- 
fornia Missions and some striking characteristics of the 
beloved Father Ravalli are graphically outlined by Father 
Palladino, himself a friend and companion of the intrepid 
Italian Fathers of the Northwest. 

One would prefer not to speak of the disgraceful occur- 
rence of the Garfield Treaty which arranged for the re- 
moval of the Flat Heads from the Bitter Root Valley to 
the Jocko Reservation. “ Your Great Father... . put 
my name to a paper which I never signed,” said Charlot, 
their Chief; “how can I believe you, or any white man?” 
It is, from one point of view, perhaps, better forgotten. 

In concluding his description of the Mission at Siniéle- 
men, on the Reservation, the author tells of the failure of 
a mechanical Bambino placed in the Christmas crib, one 
which raised its arms and moved its eyes, to arouse the de- 
votion of the congregation, which looked upon it as “a 
trick of the white man”, and he goes on to remark wisely 
that “sacred movies” are rarely conducive to true piety, 
since we all carry in our hearts, as it were, pictures of our 
Lord and the Saints, which are infinitely more reverent and 
true to the spiritual ideal than it is possible for any modern 
production to be, even if well carried out. 

The burning question of Indian education is excellently 
treated in Chapters XVI to XVIII, and its conclusions are 
summed up in the words of U. S. Senator Davis: “ The 
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education of the Indian cannot be accomplished but by a 
Sunday school which will last seven days of the week.” 

In 1864 four Sisters of Providence from Montreal ac- 
companied by Father Gazzoli and Father Giorda, set out 
for the Mission at St. Ignatius. Thus began the solution 
of the problem of Indian education. For a month, the 
four religious travelled on horseback by day, and camped 
by night, lying on the bare ground with saddles as pillows. 
The ‘call of the wild” seems to have appealed to them 
amid these unusual circumstances, for we learn that the 
more they travelled, the better they liked it, and that, while 
difficulties and hardships increased with the journey, their 
courage and determination increased in proportion, and that 
they were in reality more fatigued at the beginning of their 
journey than at the end. Truly “ Sweet is the Lord to all, 
and His tender mercies are over all His works” (Ps. 144). 
On their arrival, they began educational activities without 
delay, and gave a characteristic “ domestic science demon- 
stration” in sweeping, scrubbing and dusting the little 
school and its poor furniture, in presence of the wondering 
Indians. Great success attended their efforts. They were 
soon followed by the Ursulines. The training of character, 
the teaching of Christian doctrine, the ‘‘ three R’s’’, the 
elements of the common branches in English, all kinds of 
household occupations, laundry and dairy work, baking, 
cooking, sewing, cutting out, and practical gardening 
formed an ideal education for the little Indians entrusted 
to the Sisters’ care. “Thank goodness, the ’ologies are 
excluded,” writes Bishop O’Connor of Omaha in 1877, and 
continues, “ everyone who visits Convents knows the neat- 
ness with which they are kept, but the order and cleanliness 
of this house surpasses anything of the kind I have ever 
seen.” 

In 1867 the narrative changes as in the Acts of the 
Apostles after Troas (XVI, 10), from the third to the 
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first person plural; the writer being either an actor in or 
an eyewitness of the events related in the chapters fol- 
lowing. He is a practical and experienced educationist, 
who understands his subject thoroughly, and his remarks 
about the teaching of Indian boys are wise and timely. 
The arrangements made for the establishment of an Indian 
Kindergarten under the care of the Sisters of Providence 
are especially interesting. 

In 1873 the Montana Indians, having heard of the 
persecution inflicted on the Holy Father by the Italian re- 
volutionaries, conceived the touching idea of conveying to 
him an expression of sympathy and loyalty, accompanied 
by presents of skins and curios; his delight on receiving this 
manifestation of fidelity and affection from the “ children 
of the forest” was eloquently put into words in a brief 
dated 8 March, 1875, opening as follows: “‘ While reading 
your letter we seem to be carried back to the Apostolic times 
of the Church, when faith and charity were so flourishing 
as to unite the faithful in one heart and one soul... .” 

It cannot be amiss to enumerate here the names of those 
valiant laborers in the Montana Missions who sowed and 
watered in the steadfast hope of increase in the harvest of 
souls, seeking the “ things that are above ” and trusting in 
the Lord. In Father de Smet’s footsteps followed Fathers 
Louis Vercrysse, Gregory Gazzoli, Joseph Giorda, Joseph 
Caruana, Urban Grasi, James Vanzina, Anthony Ravalli, 
Pascal Tosi, Joseph Cataldo, Joseph Bandini, Lawrence 
Palladino, Joseph Guidi, Alexander Diomedi, Aloysius 
Folchi, Leopold Van Gorp, Aloysius Parodi, Jerome d’Aste, 
Phillip Canestrelli, James Rebmann, John René, Paul 
Muset, George de la Motte, Francis X. Dillon, Ludovic 
Taelman, Joseph Bruckert and Ambrose Sullivan. Three 
Coadjutor Brothers of the Society of Jesus distinguished 
themselves especially by service rendered in the Missions, 
William Claessens, Joseph Specht and Vincent Magri. 
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One is tempted to linger on the results of the work of 
these saintly priests, on the material progress, but above all 
on the spiritual growth of the Indians under their care, 
some of whom attained genuine heights of sanctity; their 
childlike simplicity in matters of faith brought them very 
near to God, and their lack of book learning never debarred 
them from prayer. 


The meanest man in grey fields gone 
Behind the set of sun, 
‘Heareth between star and other star, 
Through the door of the darkness fallen ajar, 
The Council, Eldest of all things that are, 
The talk of the Three in One.? 


Several of the natives were favored with prophetic vis- 
ions, one of them beholding Brother Vincent Magri car- 
ried up to Heaven in “a most beautiful thing”. Brother 
Vincent had died at the exact time of this vision in Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, some four hundred miles away. The holy old 
man thus favored had been singularly devout to Our Bles- 
sed Lady ever since his baptism, and he was wont to measure 
the distance from one place to another, by the number of 
Rosaries he could recite between them; he would never pitch 
his tepee anywhere save close to the “‘ House of Prayer ”’. 
His command of English allowed him to render invaluable 
assistance to the Fathers both as interpreter and catechist; 
so “ White Bones”, whose baptismal name Venantius was 
rendered into the Kalispel language as “‘ Pinasso,” will long 
be remembered by his friends and their descendants in the 
Northwest. 

Strange encounters sometimes took place, and the unex- 
pected was the only thing for which the missionaries were 
really prepared at all times. In 1843 Father de Smet him- 
self established a Mission among the Blackfeet in their own 
country near Fort Louis. He had spoken eloquently to 
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them through his interpreter, and after the address, the 
Blackfoot Chief came graciously forward and greeted him 
cordially in English, telling him that he had a very poor 
interpreter. “ But where did you learn English?’ asked the 
amazed missionary: “ Faith! in Ireland,” replied the Black- 
foot Chief heartily. He had been a fur-trader, and hav- 
ing distinguished himself among the redskins for bravery, 
they had chosen him as leader. He concluded his story by 
saying simply: “ I married a squaw as well as I could, where 
no sight of a priest was to be had, and I have five papooses 
whom I baptized myself as well as | knew how. But 
I’d like Your Reverence to do it all over for me, and do it 
right this time.” 

This Blackfoot Mission prospered for a time, but be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 it suffered considerably owing to the 
opposition of Protestant bodies, and unfortunate arrange- 
ments made by the U. S. Government. However, in 1878 
a remarkable change for the better took place, following 
immediately on the mysterious and untimely death of Father 
Philip Rappagliosi. It is believed that this saintly young 
missionary, at the age of 37 had offered his life for the 
conversion of the Blackfeet, whose indifference to religion 
he saw with deepest grief. A’ noticeable change in favor 
of Christianity among these Indians took place immediately 
after he had passed to his reward, and it is believed that he 
died a voluntary martyr for the salvation of the Blackfeet. 

In 1883, Bishop Brondel was appointed to the spiritual 
charge of the whole of Montana. His arrival was closely 
followed by that of a number of Ursuline Sisters to help 
in the ever-growing work of the schools. The “ Lady 
Black Robes” did incalculable good among the young 
Indians, having borne privations and hardships of every 
kind as a preparation for their work. In 1887 R. L. 
Upshaw, a non-Catholic Agent wrote of the Mission at St. 
Labré: “ The school is in excellent hands and deserves every 
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encouragement. The Sisters make sacrifices seldom made 
without prospect of great and immediate reward. The 
major part of theirs will not be realized until death shall 
have claimed them.” 

The Mission to the Crows, the largest tribe of Indians 
in Southern Montana, was also inaugurated by Father 
de Smet, and his successor Father Barceld, was in every 
way worthy of him. Peter Barcelo, S. J., a Mexican by 
birth, bears, as far as we can gather from the narrative, a 
close resemblance to Father William Doyle, the account of 
whose austerities has recently shocked many moderns into 
a realization of the supernatural. The author’s comment 
on Father Barcel6é is too touching in its graceful simplicity 
not to quote verbatim: 


The only fault we ever found with Father Barcelo was his 
uncompromising severity with himself, and we plead guilty 
to having laid before his Superiors this charge against him, 
in the hope that his life might be prolonged. But men of 
God .... live on a higher plane than the common herd of 
mortals; and so ready are we rusty old sinners to gauge by our 
shortsightedness what is altogether above it, that most impru- 
dently we accuse of indiscretion what must needs be eminently 
discreet and prudent, because inspired by God Himself. 


The charge to which the author pleads guilty was indeed 
excusable. 

The first part of the work closes with a summarized 
account of the various Mission Schools and their re- 
sources: St. Ignatius, on the Flat Head or Jocko Reserva- 
tion in Western Montana; St. Peter’s near Fort Shaw in 
the North for the education of the Blackfeet or Piegans; 
St. Labré’s, among the Tongue River Cheyennes in the 
Southeast; St. Paul, among the Assinaboines in the North- 
east, and St. Xavier’s on the Crow Reservation in South- 
ern Montana. Funds for the establishment of this last- 
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named school as well as that of the Holy Family in North- 
ern Montana were provided by the princely generosity of 
the Misses Drexel of Philadelphia. Not content with giv- 
ing her fortune to the cause, Miss Katharine Drexel has 
given her life as well, and has become the Foundress of a 
Community of brave women who devote themselves to the 
welfare of both Indians and Negroes. 

The secular clergy, the Jesuits, the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, the Sisters of Providence, the Ursulines and the 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth play conspicuous parts 
in the heroic work of evangelizing Montana, and their ex- 
ample is an inspiration to all who aim, in however small a 
degree, at the practical love of God and their neighbor. 


The second part of Father Palladino’s book deals with the 
labors of the clergy among the whites in Montana, and opens 
with interesting statistics concerning the civil and eccles- 
iastical divisions of the Territory. As the Indian Missions 
were founded practically before there were any white set- 
tlers, there was no provision for the spiritual needs of the 
earliest trappers and traders who made their way thither. 
We read that in 1862, Father Grassi attended a sick call in 
Bannack, the round trip demanding a horseback ride of 
some five hundred miles,—an unusual distance for a sick 
call, to say the least. 

It was largely owing to the efforts of General Thomas 
Francis Meagher that Montana was erected first into a 
Vicariate, then into a Diocese with the Right Rev. John B. 
Brondel as its first Bishop, under the name of the Diocese 
of Helena. The last office held by General Meagher before 
his tragic death by drowning in the Missouri, was that of 
Territorial Secretary of Montana, and he lost his life during 
a trip made in the course of his administration. Beloved in 
Montana as in every other part of the civilized world, the 
untimely loss of this patriot, soldier, orator, scholar and 
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great Catholic, was deeply mourned on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The discovery of gold in 1862 in Deer Lodge and Beaver- 
head Counties led to a rush from all parts of the country 
to the Montana gold-fields, and the hasty formation of set- 
tlements gave rise to the urgent necessity for the spiritual 
care of such a heterogeneous flock. Within ten years, Fort 
Benton, Alder Gulch (afterwards Virginia City), Pioneer, 
Pike’s Peak, Washington, Blackfoot, Bear Gulch, Silver 
City, Trinity, Montana Bar, Last Chance (now Helena), 
St. Louis, French Bar, Diamond, and Crow Creek, sprang 
into existance as though by magic. To supply the demands 
of the new cities, hardly more than mining camps, yet 
populous and prosperous, farming and stock-raising settle- 
ments grew up in the valleys of Deer Lodge, Flint Creek 
and Bitter Root, and on the east side of the mountains in 
the valleys of the Beaverhead, the Gallatin, the Madison, 
the Jefferson, the Boulder and the Missouri. Order was 
maintained as best it might be, in the midst of this turbu- 
lent and lawless mob of gold-seekers, first, by means of 
miners’ courts, the people being a law unto themselves, deal- 
ing out justice cheaply, fairly and expeditiously. Later, 
the activities of “road-agents”’ (one of the most graceful 
expressions ever used for armed highway-robbers) made 
stricter supervision necessary, and the efficient and pictures- 
que “ Vigilantes ” were instituted, none too soon for the sake 
of law and order in the Territory. These “ Vigilance 
Committees ’’ were formed of a number of upright and law- 
abiding citizens whose object was to bring all evil-doers to. 
speedy justice. 

The necessity for spiritual ministrations to such a popu- 
lation may easily be imagined, and among miners of Irish, 
Spanish and French descent, there were many who stood 
sorely in need of what Juliana of Norwich would term 
_“ ghostly comfort.” So, the Lord kept the city, sending 
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men after his own heart as sheep among wolves,—other- 
wise the “ Vigilantes ’’ would have watched in vain. 

Arrangements for providing the white settlers with per- 
manent pastors were much hindered by the fact that it was 
not in the power of the Superior of the Indian Missions in 
the Rocky Mountains to station Jesuit Fathers definitely 
elsewhere than among the Indians. The authorization to 
do so rested with the higher Superiors in Europe, and had 
to come from them. Further, the number of Jesuits in 
these regions being very limited, they could not establish 
missions among the whites, without abandoning the natives. 
It was much easier for the former to secure from their 
Ordinaries the services of secular priests, whereas, the 
care of the Indians having been confided in a special manner 
to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, they felt that they 
could not slight, much less forsake, their trust. At last 
two devoted secular priests were appointed, the Rev. 
Remigius de Ryckere for the western and the Rev. Frank 
J. Kelleher for the eastern part of the State. The latter 
was fortunate in securing the services of a small colony of 
Sisters of Charity from Leavenworth; they were established 
at Virginia City, the centre of Father Kelleher’s activities. 

The hardships undergone by Fathers Kuppens, d’Aste 
and Van Gorp in inaugurating the mission at Last Chance 
or Helena as it was afterwards named, form a deeply in- 
teresting narrative, as do those of a second band of Sisters 
of Charity from Leavenworth who reached Helena on Oct- 
ober 10th, 1869; and who, by November, 1870, had estab- 
lished not only a school but a hospital. 

The Deer Lodge Mission is inseparably associated with 
the name of Father de Ryckere who held his first Sunday 
Service at the house of John Grant in 1866. The story 
of his activities reminds one of those of St. Francis 
Xavier, and the list of places which he visited regularly is 
impressive, to say the least; twenty of them are enumerated, 
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and the list closes with a comprehensive “‘etc... . 
Churches, schools and hospitals were built as if by magic 
or miracle on the scenes of Father de Ryckere’s labors; the 
magic however, consisted in hard work, thought and an- 
xiety and prayer. The story of how the ingenious pastor 
defeated Robert Ingersoll’s attempt to deliver a blasphemous 
lecture is a delightful one. 

After the establishment of the mission at Deer Lodge, 
others followed in quick succession at Butte City, Helm- 
ville, Philippsburg, Granite, Anaconda, Stone Station and 
Silver Bow. 

The distinction of being the first secular priest ordained 
in Montana belongs to the Reverend Cyril Pauwelyn. A 
native of Poelcapelle in West Flanders, he was still a Deacon 
on his arrival in the United States in 1885 in company with 
Bishop Junger. He was ordained by Bishop Brondel in 
the Cathedral at Helena in November 1886. We are told 
that his diminutive stature, joined to his great activity, 
earned for him the complimentary nickname of “ the Eccle- 
siastical Beaver.” 

The history of St. Francis Xavier’s mission at Missoula, 
the “Garden City of Montana,’ may be traced from the 
Hell’s Gate settlement. “A porta inferi, eruwe Domine, 
animas eorum,”’ wrote the chronicler of the arrival of Fathers 
Ravalli and Imoda at the last-named place. Missoula was 
the site chosen by the famous Mother Caron, Mother Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of Providence, for the establishment of 
a hospital and a school. In 1893 the mural decorations of 
the new Church of St. Francis Xavier were undertaken and 
successfully carried out by Brother Carignano, a Coad- 
jutor-Brother of the Society of Jesus. This Brother was 
possessed of remarkable talent, and executed the Stations 
of the Cross now hanging in St. Francis Xavier’s under 
somewhat unusual circumstances. He painted them while 
acting as chef at Gonzaga College, Washington, and while 
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cooking for over a hundred people. Having screened off a 
little corner from the rest of the kitchen and turned it into 
a studio, he spent some four years over these canvases, de- 
voting every spare minute to them. His achievement is all 
the more remarkable from the fact that he was completely 
self-taught. 

The first Episcopal visitation of Eastern Montana was 
made by Bishop O’Connor, Vicar-Apostolic of Nebraska, 
in 1877; before it was completed, a serious outbreak of war 
took place, and the rising of the Nez Percés against the 
whites in Idaho threatened Montana. On receiving the 
news, Bishop O’Connor hastened to interview the Flat Head 
chiefs, who promised not only not to side with the pagan 
Nez Percés, but if necessary to enter the war actively on the 
side of the whites. The troops met at Big Hole on August 
gth, and one of the bloodiest battles in the annals of Indian 
warfare ensued. If the Nez Percés had followed up the 
advantage they had gained, General Gibbons’ entire force 
would have been annihilated as Custer’s command was in 
1876 at the battle of Little Horn, by the Sioux. 

In 1879 Archbishop Seghers, in the course of visiting 
the Vicariate of Idaho, visited Western Montana which was 
comprised within it. He loved the people of Montana, and 
the people of Montana loved him; universal mourning fol- 
lowed his tragic death in 1882, when, on his way to Alaska, 
and some sixty miles away from any habitation, he was 
murdered by his attendant. 

In March 1884 the See of Helena was created by Leo 
XIII, and the Right Rev. J. B. Brondel was appointed as 
its first Bishop, with jurisdiction over the whole Territory. 
This event marks a turning-point in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the State; henceforward it has, as it were, developed 
a definte personality. The first Diocesan Synod took place 
in June, 1884 and was attended by four secular priests and 
nine Jesuits. It was the feast of St. John the Baptist, the 
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patron Saint both of the Diocese and of its Bishop, and the 
rejoicings were sincere indeed. At a dinner given in honor 
of the occasion, the clergy toasted their Bishop in eleven dif- 
ferent languages: Greek, Latin, English, Flemish, Italian, 
German, French, Blackfoot, Crow, Flat Head and Nez 
Percé; His Lordship replied in Chinook. 

The Missouri Valley and the Boulder Valley settlements, 
such as Boulder, Three Forks, Bozeman, White Sulphur 
Springs and Marysville were originally dependencies of the 
Helena Mission, but speedily acquired pastors of their own. 
Marysville owes its existence to the famous Drum Lummon 
mine, discovered by Thomas Cruse a zealous Catholic miner, 
whose fervor received not only spiritual but material re- 
wards from Almighty God; he sold out his share in the 
mine eventually for one and a half million dollars. 

The list of new Missions given by Father Palladino con- 
cludes with the names of Miles City, Glendive, Billings, 
Livingstone, and St. Helena’s Church in Helena itself, a 
second Church becoming necessary, as the Catholic popula- 
tion could not be accommodated in the Cathedral. Soon 
after, the Diocese was enriched by the foundation of a 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, and last of all, we learn 
that the State was divided into two dioceses: Helena, under 
the Right Rev. John P. Carroll, and that of Great Falls, 
under the Right Rev. Mathias C. Lenihan. 

The Catholic Directory for 1923 makes interesting read- 
ing on the subject of Montana, when one bears in mind the 
condition of the Territory in the early forties. The forties 
and fifties were momentous years in the history of the 
Church in English-speaking countries; they witnessed the 
immense missionary efforts made by the Jesuits among 
the Indians in the Northwest, the rise and growth of mis- 
sions for the white population of the new Territories, and 
the Oxford Movement. On looking at these fields, still 
white for the harvest, or rather, (with the exception of the 
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missions to the Indians whose numbers are decreasing 
rapidly) whiter than ever, we are reminded of Tennyson’s 
words: 


So many worlds, so much to do 
So little done, such things to be... 


There is urgent need in this Land of Mountains, that the 
Lord should send laborers into His vineyard who will walk 
in the footsteps of the early Missionaries and fill the world 
with the good odour of Christ. 

Bishop O’Connor wrote in 1877: 

“You and I may not live to see it, but the day is not 
distant when Montana will become one of the most fruit- 
ful and flourishing as well as most beautiful portions of 
God’s vineyard, and this will be owing in great measure to 
the labors and virtues of those who have already borne the 
labors of the day and the heats.” 

The book itself should prove a valuable work of refer- 
ence for those interested in the development of Montana; 
the statements are carefully authenticated, and accurate 
statistics are furnished throughout; one or two controver- 
sial points are very satisfactorily dealt with, and the Index 
has been thoroughly compiled. It is eminently suitable, 
that it should have been written by one who labored in the 
fields about which he writes, and who is inspired by the 
same spirit of love and generosity in the service of his 
Divine Master, as those whose deeds he records with such 
sincere and simple admiration; he might have closed his 
narrative appropriately with the sentence: .“‘ Thy word is 
as a very fire, and Thy servant hath loved it.” (Ps. 118). 


Moruer Mary St, LuKE 
Sia Opi 


Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 


WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


ARCHDIOCESE OF BALTIMORE 


1852 to 1921 


The first work of the Sisters of Mercy in the metropolitan 
see of Baltimore * was the charge of a Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., known as the “Infirmary”.? Late in the 
year 1852, Dr. Albert T. F. May, Curator of the Hospital, 
with the consent, we presume, of the Archbishop of Balti- 


1 Baltimore, the first episcopal see in the United States, was estab- 
lished April 6, 178. It was made a Metropolitan, with Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and Bardstown as suffragan sees, April 8, 1808. 
Father John Carroll, the first Bishop, was also the first Archbishop. 
He was consecrated bishop in the chapel of Lulworth Manor, the estate 
of the Welds in England, August 15, 1790, by Bishop Charles Walms- 
ley, Vicar Apostolic of the Western District. He received the pallium 
in ‘St. Peter’s, Baltimore, August 18, I&II. 


2 This hospital was formerly in charge of the Sisters of Charity 
(Mother ‘Seton Community), who were replaced by seculars. In the 
History of Mother Seton's Daughters, McCann, Vol. I, p. 117, we 
read: “. .. the Infirmary connected with the Medical Department of 
the University of Maryland was given in charge of the Sisters” (no 
date given). On page 143 of the same volume we find: “ Father 
McElroy wrote from Frederick, November 17, 1827, that Sister Mar- 
garet had resumed her post at St. John’s School and Asylum, to the 
great joy of all Catholics and Protestants. And on November 12 he 
wrote that she had returned from Washington, that day, in consequence 
of the project of the Sisters attending the Hospital having failed, that 
the former incumbent of Washington (Sister Rose) had returned from 
Baltimore, ‘Sister Margaret to Frederick, and Sister Fanny to St. 
Joseph’s.” In view of the above-mentioned facts it is uncertain how 
long the Sisters of Charity were in charge of the Infirmary; however, 
it is evident that the Infirmary had been under secular management 
from 1827 to 1852, when the Sisters of Mercy from Pittsburgh took 
charge. 
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more, Francis Patrick Kenrick, appealed to Right Rev. M. 
J. O’Connor, Bishop of Pittsburg, for Sisters of Mercy to 
assume the responsibility of the Washington Infirmary. 
Five Sisters were appointed for the work: Sister Mary de 
Sales Brown, Sister Mary Stephana Ward, Sister Mary 
Colette O’Connor, Sister Mary Angela McGreary, and Sis- 
ter Mary Isidore Fisher, Superior.* The Hospital, a three- 
story building on K Street, was erected on the ruins of a 
prison which had been destroyed by fire and the property 
later purchased by a medical association. Its original penal 
aspect was still apparent in the foundation and basement 
which escaped destruction and on which the new structure 
was erected. In the rear was a three-story annex, the first 
floor of which served as the Sisters’ residence. The most 
desirable room in the Sisters’ apartments was fitted up for 
a chapel; other rooms were utilized as a community room 
and the Sisters’ sleeping apartments. A chaplain appointed 
by Archbishop Kenrick celebrated Mass daily for the Sis- 
ters and attended the sick in the Hospital. 

The Community was still dependent on the Mother-house 
in Pittsburg. Owing, however, to the increase in hospital 
labor and the distance from Pittsburg, the Superior, Sister 
M. Isidore, was authorized to admit candidates for the Mercy 
Sisterhood. A unique ceremony of religious reception fol- 
lowed the extended postulancy of Miss Margaret Leddy, the 
first candidate of the Baltimore Community. The hospital 
could not furnish necessaries for the solemn ceremony of re- 
ligious reception as prescribed by the ritual; accordingly a 
plain ceremony took place and the postulant, later known as 
Sister Mary Timothy, was given the habit and veil by Rev. 
F. O’Toole, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church. The solemn 
ritual hymns were substituted by familiar hymns sung by 
the children of the Orphan Asylum. In May, 1855, Sister 


8 See Recorps, September, 1921, p. 164. 
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M. Isidore was elected Superior of the Pittsburg Commun- 
ity. Sister M. de Sales Brown was appointed local superior 
of the Washington Infirmary. 

On June 28, 1855, four Sisters of Mercy from Pittsburg 
Community arrived in Baltimore to take charge of the 
school for girls in St. Peter’s parish in answer to an appeal 
of Rev. Edward McColgan, and with the approval of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Francis Patrick Kenrick. This 
school had been conducted by the Sisters of Charity (Mother 
Seton’s Community), who were withdrawn, probably to 
supply a greater need elsewhere.* The Community selected 


4A Catholic school was established in Baltimore in 1757, by Mary 
Ann March but was closed on account of the bitter antagonism of 
Protestant clergymen. 

On April 19, 1790, four Carmelite nuns, Mother Bernardine Mathews, 
Superior, her two sisters, Mother Aloysius and Eleanor Mathews, and 
Sister Mary (Dickinson, sailed from Antwerp in company with Father 
‘Charles Neale, and took up their residence at Fort Tobacco, the home 
of the Neale family, October 15. The house was erected at Father 
Neale’s own expense. The Sisters suffered much from poverty and 
hardships. They continued to struggle until September 13, 1831, when, 
acting on the counsel of Archbishop Whitefield, and with the sanction 
of Rome, they, twenty-four in number, left Fort Tobacco for Balti- 
more to establish a boarding-school as a means of support. (See 
Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in United States, Vol. II, pp. 
383 et seq.) 

About 1792 three Poor Clare Nuns, French refugees, came to Mary- 
land in quest of a home. They were Marie de la Marche, Abbess of 
the Order of ‘St. Clare, Celeste la Blonde de la Rochefoucault, and 
de St. Luc. They were accompanied by a lay brother named Alexis. 
They settled in Georgetown and later in Frederick, which the will of 
the venerable Abbess, dated 1801, testifies, and which begins as follows: 
“TY, Mary de la Marche, Abbess of the Order of St. Clare, formerly 
of the village of Sours in France, and now of Frederick in Maryland.” 
On August 1, 1801, they purchased a lot on Lafayette street in George- 
town and opened a school, the revenue of which was their only means 
of support. Their struggle against poverty was heroic. After the 
death of the Abbess in 1805, Madame de la Rochefoucault, who suc- 
ceeded her, transferred the Convent to the Bishop of Baltimore, June 
29, 1805, and with her companions returned to Europe. Jbid., pp. 412- 
AIS. 

Meantime, one destined to be the foundress of the Visitation Nuns in 
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for the new foundation consisted of Sister M. Neri Bowen, 
Sister M. Colette O’Connor, Sister Mary Ann Rigney and 
Mother Catherine Wynne, Superior. The Sisters of the 
Washington Infirmary became members of the Baltimore 
foundation. 


America, Miss Alice Lalor, came to America with her parents from 
Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1797, and settled in Philadelphia. Miss Lalor, at 
the age of sixteen, and with the consent of Dr. Lanigan, bishop of the 
diocese in Ireland, made the vow of chastity. On reaching Philadelphia, 
she made known her plans of devoting her life to God in religion, to 
her spiritual director, Father Leonard Neale. In 1799, when Father 
Neale was chosen President of Georgetown ‘College, he counseled Miss 
Lalor to make her home temporarily with the Poor Clares in that city. 
Accompanied by a young lady, Miss Lalor left Philadelphia, and both 
offered their services as teachers in the school conducted by the Poor 
Clares. Shortly after Father Neale advised them to open a school in- 
dependent of that conducted by the Poor Clares, which project they 
carried out. They were soon joined by another Philadelphia lady who 
brought a considerable fortune, which was expended in the purchase of 
a wooden house, their future home. Prior to the departure of the 
Poor Clares for Europe in 1805, Bishop Neale (Coadjutor to Bishop 
Carroll from 1800) bought the property and immediately invited the 
Pious Ladies (the name then given to the Visitation Sisters in George- 
town) to make it their convent home, and “by deed of June 9, 1812, 
transferred the property to Alice Lalor, Marie McDermott and Mary 
Neale.” Jbid., pp. 79 et seq. 

Mother Seton, a convert from Episcopalianism and foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States, opened a boarding school in 
Baltimore for Catholic young ladies, September, 1808. On July 30, 1889, 
Mother Seton with nine companions took possession of a stone house 
which stood on the property about a half-mile from Emmitsburg, the 
gift of Mr. Samuel S. Cooper, a convert to the faith. Here the Sisters 
opened St. Joseph’s Academy. The stone house is still in existence 
(1921). The gift amounted to eight thousand dollars, 

A ‘Community of the Sisters Oblates of ‘St. Francis, formed of colored 
women for the instruction of the negro race, was founded by Father 
Joubert, a member of the Society of St. Sulpice, and approved by Arch- 
bishop Maréchal, June 5, 1825. It was recognized at Rome, October 2, 
1831, and the privileges and indulgences accorded the Oblates at Rome 
were granted to the new community. See Shea, New History of the 
Catholic Church in United States, one volume, pp. 114-115. 

St. Patrick’s School in Baltimore was erected before any public school 
in the city. It was begun by Father Moranvillé, who died in 1824. 
See Cath. Encyclopedia. 
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The advent of the Sisters of Mercy to the Metropolitan 
See, as heralded in The Catholic Mirror under date June 23, 
1855, is of historic interest : 


“Tt affords us great pleasure to learn that the Sisters 
of Mercy will arrive in this city on the 28th inst., from 
Pittsburg. They have already one house in Washing- 
ton under their charge. The present Convent and 
Novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy is situated in the 
Western part of the city on Poppleton Street, adjoin- 
ing St. Peter’s Church; and is the gift of Mrs. Mc- 
Tavish ® to the Sisters of Mercy, which was truly a 
noble and generous act on her part. The house has a 
front of forty feet, three stories and an attic, on a 
sixty-six feet lot, extending one hundred and sixty-two 
feet from Poppleton Street to Calendar Alley. They 
shall have under their charge the Parish School, also a 
select school in which shall be taught the various 
branches of finished education. They have also two 
houses in the rear of the lot, which will answer for a 
House of Mercy, where protection will be afforded to 
distressed women of good character, also to poor girls 
for a time, until they are instructed in their holy re- 
ligion and in the duties of their state of life. Besides 
these objects, there is another, the care and visitation 
of the sick whom they will attend to as much as time 
will permit. Charitable means will be at first required 
to undertake this glorious work of Mercy. It is hoped 
that the generous Catholics of this city, who have it in 
their power, will contribute to it, and will, on this 
occasion, make a generous effort of their faith which 
inculcates a tender and affectionate regard for the poor 
and distressed members of Christ.” 


5 Granddaughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
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The Sisters’ headquarters on Poppleton Street, formerly 
the rectory, was sufficiently enlarged by the generous donor 
to accommodate a much larger Community. The building 
was blessed, and given the title, ‘‘ The Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception”. A school for girls was opened in 
the basement of St. Peter’s Church with all the inconveni- 
ences attached to pioneer undertakings, namely, a limited 
number of teachers, and the insufficiency of school-room 
space and of equipment. According to arrangements made 
with Rev. Edward McColgan prior to their coming to 
Baltimore, the Sisters opened a select school in 1855. The 
enrollment was so large as to make it necessary to secure 
secular women to conduct classes until a reinforcement of 
Sisters came from Pittsburg, and later from Providence. 
Rhode Island. Mother Mary Liguori McCaffrey of the 
Pittsburg Community, who had been educated in the pen- 
sion school in Carlow, Ireland, augmented the number of 
religious teachers and remained with the Community until 
several young women, candidates to the Mercy Sisterhood, 
entered the Novitiate in Baltimore. The revenue of the 
select school was the sole support of the Sisters and the 
only means by which the Sisters could help the suffering 
poor. This very poverty brought them close to the hearts 
of the poorer class of people. Later the Academy was 
closed by request of Archbishop Kenrick, whose first care 
was for the children of the poor of the parish. After a 
short time, however, the Archbishop, seeing that if the 
Sisters were to help the poor on their missions of charity 
they must have revenue from some source, granted per- 
mission to reopen the Academy. 

The growing Community and the Academy soon called 
for larger accommodations. An annex was therefore 
erected to the left of the Convent which greatly augmented 
class-room accommodations. The debt thus incurred by 
the Sisters was paid by them from offerings which they re- 
ceived from relatives and personal friends. 
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Meanwhile the visitation of the sick-poor was not neg- 
lected. Ample scope for the exercise of this phase of the 
life of a Sister of Mercy was given in homes in the narrow 
alleys and crowded streets in the vicinity of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. We glean from the Cathedral Directory 1856 
that 

“A brick house adjacent to the Convent now being fitted 
up for a House of Mercy, will accommodate fifty 
young women.” 


The same Directory, 1857, publishes the following status of 
the Community: 


“Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Sisters of 
Mercy, Poppleton Street, Baltimore: 


“Works peculiarly characteristic of this institution 
are the Instruction to Poor Girls, Visitations of the 
Sick, Protection of Young Women of Good Charac- 
ten 

“Female Parish School of St. Peter’s, conducted by 
Sisters of Mercy, 200 pupils.” 

Washington Infirmary, D. C., Sister Mary de Sales, 
Superior, 40 patients. 


On July 8, 1855, Miss Medcalf, later Sister M. Joseph, 
of a highly respectable Quaker family, a recent convert and 
a native of Baltimore, entered the Baltimore Novitiate. In 
1856, Sister M. Camillus,* Teresa Byrne, godchild of 
Mother McAuley, was sent by Mother Ward from Provi- 


6“Little Sister Camillus”, as the people affectionately called her, 
was naturally gifted for the special work of the Sisterhood. Her apos- 
tolic zeal had ample scope to spend and be spent among the poor, the 
sick, the prisoners in the ‘City Jail and in the Penitentiary, and among the 
inmates in the House of Correction. Sister ‘Camillus died in 1885. The 
following notice is taken from the Catholic Directory of 1886: 

“Obituary 1885. Sister Camillus at the Convent of Mercy, Mount 
Washington, Md. A relative and godchild of Mother McAuley, foun- 
dress of the Sisters of Mercy, Dublin, Ireland.” 
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dence, Rhode Island, to help Mother Catharine in the activ- 
ities of the Institute. On January 7, 1856 there entered 
one who was destined to be at the head of the Com- 
munity thirty years, Miss Atkinson, later Sister Mary 
Alphonsus. She was born March 6, 1831, at Islington Ter- 
race, Liverpool, England. She received her education at 
St. Nicholas Convent, Couteay, and at the English Con- 
vent at Bruges. In 1852 she came to America with her 
family and entered the Novitiate in Baltimore in 1856. It 
was during this year, June 21, 1856, that the Sisters of 
Mercy became a “ Body Politic and Corporate ”’ in the State 
of Maryland under the title of “ The Sisters of Mercy in 
the City of Baltimore ”’. 

The “ Articles of Association’ which legalize the activ- 
ities of the Sisters of Mercy in the State of Maryland are 
worthy of note: 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE SISTERS OF MERcYy 
IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE 


ARTICLE FIRST 


The undersigned, Eliza Wynne, Teresa Byrne, 
Emily MacTavish, Frances S. Sumner, Susan Conner, 
Eugenia Bowen, residents of the City of Baltimore, in 
the State of Maryland, and citizens of the said State, 
and Fanny Browne and Mary Ann Browne, residents. 
of the City of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and all citizens of the United States, do under 
and by virtue of an act of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, passed January Session, 1852, Chapter 231, 
and any other act or acts authorizing the same, hereby 
associate themselves together and constitute themselves 
and their successors to be appointed as hereinafter 
provided, a Body Politic and Corporate, under the 
name of “ The Sisters of Mercy in the City of Bal- 
timore ”’. 
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ARTICLE SECOND 


The objects of this Association shall be to establish 
and maintain Academies and Free Schools in said City 
for the education of female children, to open and 
maintain a House of Protection for homeless indigent 
females, to qualify them by training and education for 
the discharge of such domestic duties as will enable 
them to procure protection and support; to visit and 
nurse the sick, and for that purpose to establish and 
maintain an Infirmary or more than one in the dis- 
cretion of the Corporation, if deemed convenient and 
necessary for such purposes. 


Articles Three and Four provide for officials of the 
Corporation, their duties and the government of internal 
affairs. 


ARTICLE FIFTH 


Any female child of good morals shall be entitled to 
the advantages of the school, provided that all pupils 
therein shall in all respects be subject to the regula- 
tions of the school. 


ARTICLE SIXTH 


The Teachers of the School, and the Directors of 
the House of Protection, and the Infirmary shall be 
selected from time to time by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the said Corporation, in such a manner as 
they may determine, and shall at all times be subject 
to their supervision and control. 


ARTICLE SEVENTH 


Whenever from time to time the members of the 
said Corporation shall be reduced below seven by 
death, resignation or otherwise, the vacancy or vacan- 
cies shall be filled up to that number by the remaining 
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members and the majority of them at any regular or 
special meeting. 


ARTICLE EIGHTH 


Said Corporation may take, receive and hold: by 
purchase, gift or devise, any property, real, personal, 
and mixed to the extent by law, and employ and use 
the same in and about the objects of the Corporation, 
according to the Articles of Association, and such by- 
laws as may be adopted, or in case of devise or be- 
quest, according to the Will of the Donor, provided 
the same be lawful and within the objects and purposes 
of the Corporation, and may sell and dispose of all or 
any part of such property, as a majority of the mem- 
bers shall determine, the proceeds of any such sale to 
be applied as aforesaid to the objects and purposes of 
the Corporation. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and affixed our seal on the 20th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-six. 

EvizA WYNNE 
FRANCES BROWNE 
Emity MAactTavisH 
FRANCES S. SUMNER 
SUSAN CONNER 
EuGENIA BowEN 
TERESA BYRNE 
Mary Browne. 
Lest: 
Z. Cotutins LEE, 
State of Maryland, 
City of Baltimore. 


Be it remembered and it is hereby certified, that on 
this 20th day of June, in the Year of our Lord one 
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thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, before me, the 
subscriber, Judge of the Superior Court of Baltimore 
City, personally appeared Eliza Wynne, Teresa Byrne, 
Emily Mactavish, Frances S. Sumner, Susan Conner, 
Eugenia Bowen, Frances Browne, Mary Ann Browne, 
they being satisfactorily proven to me to be the parties 
who are named and described as professing to be the 
parties of the foregoing Articles of Association, or 
instrument of writing, and severally acknowledge the 
same to be their act and deed, and I hereby direct said. 
Articles of Association or instrument or writing to be 
recorded in the Clerk’s Office of the Superior Court 
of Baltimore City, agreeably to the Act of Assembly 
in such use. In testimony whereof I herewith sub- 
scribe my name on the day and year aforesaid. 


Z. CoLtuins LEE. 


Recorded June 21, 1856, in Charter Record E. D.,. 
No. 2, folio 447. 


In 1858,* Sister M. Neri Bowen, who had served the 
Community as Novice Mistress, was recalled to Pittsburg. 
During this year (1858) the Infirmary in Washington, 
D. C., with the four Sisters then in charge, Sister M. de 
Sales Brown, Sister M. Regina Brown, Sister M. Timothy 
Leddy and Sister M. Stephana Ward, was transferred to 
the Baltimore Community, which at this time separated 
from Pittsburg and became an independent Community. 

In October, 1859, at the request of Right Rev. Bishop 
Elder of Natchez, with the approval of Archbishop Ken- 
rick, a foundation was sent to Vicksburg, Mississippi, the 
most considerable city of the diocese in Catholic population. 
The Community selected for this foundation comprised. 
Sister M. de Sales Brown and her sister, Sister Mary Vin- 


* See Annals, Vol. IV, p. 71. 
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‘cent Brown, Sister M. Ignatius Sumner, and Sister M. 
Stephana, also a Baltimore young woman, Miss Rosa Far- 
mer, who volunteered for the southern mission. The Sisters 
had the privilege of returning to Baltimore if they so de- 
sired. Later, Sister M. Stephana, broken in health, re- 
turned to the Mother House in Pittsburg. 

The Catholic Directory of 1860 gives the following no- 
tice of the Baltimore Community: 


Convent of the Immaculate Conception, No. 12 Pop- 
pleton Street, Baltimore. 

“This Institution is under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy. To the Convent is attached a House 
of Protection for young women of good character out 
of a situation, where they are maintained and instructed 
until suitable employment is provided for them. The 
sick-poor are also visited and relieved, as far as the 
limited means will permit. An Academy and Paro- 
chial School are daily taught by the Sisters, and are 
well attended, the number of children being about two 
hundred and fifty.” 


The first death in the Community of Baltimore was that 
of Sister M. Aloysius McCarthy, March 5, 1861. Sister 
Aloysius had been educated in St. Xavier’s Academy, Pitts- 
‘burg, and two years previous to her death had entered the 
Baltimore Community. On September 27, 1861, six months 
after the death of Sister M. Aloysius, Mother Catherine 
Wynne died from the effects of an operation for the re- 
‘moval of cancer, April 19, 1861. Her last official duty was 
the signing of papers by which the Infirmary in Washing- 
ton was transferred to the military authorities for the use 
-of the Government. Dr. Magruder, representing the hos- 
pital, completed the arrangements by which the Sisters were 
retained in charge. Sister M. Colette O’Connor continued 
‘her duties as Superior of the Institution, Twenty-two 
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Sisters of the Baltimore Community gave their services to 
the government in caring for the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the Civil War.’ In an interview with Mother Catherine 
before her death, Archbishop Kenrick requested her to name 
the Sister best qualified, in her opinion, to govern the Com- 
munity. Mother Alphonsus was her choice; she was also the 
choice of the senior Sisters, whom the Archbishop had con- 
sulted. Accordingly Mother Alphonsus was appointed by 
the Archbishop to fill the unexpired term. At the next 
election Mother Alphonsus was elected Superior, which 
office she held by choice of the Community for thirty years. 

One month after the death of Mother Catherine, the 
Washington Infirmary, then (1861) a military hospital, 
was burned to the ground. The Sisters risked their lives 
repeatedly to save the patients. The inmates were trans- 
ferred to the City Hall, a temporary shelter, while the Sis- 
ters received hospitality from a Mrs. Brown who lived near 
the hospital. So destitute were the Sisters of wearing ap- 
parel that a religious habit could not be procured for any of 
the three sick Sisters whom Sister M. Colette sent to Bal- 
timore. 

The Annals note “'A Sister Veronica was far gone in: 
consumption. Dr. Gonley, the resident physician, took from 
his own shoulders a large gray shawl and threw it on the 
poor invalid to protect her from the cold.” * 

The “old Armory Hall” in Washington was secured by 
Mother Alphonsus, the recently appointed Superior, and the 
patients were removed there from the City Hall, the tem- 
porary refuge. About this time three buildings near the 
Capitol, residences of United States Senators, were con- 
verted into a Military Hospital, known as the “ Douglas. 
Hospital”’.* At the beginning the Sisters visited this hos- 


7 Annals, Vol. IV, p. 89. 


8 So named in honor of Stephen Arnold Douglas, who resided in the: 
largest of these buildings. He was United States Senator from Illinois,. 
1847-61. 
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pital daily and nursed the sick and wounded soldiers. Later, 
when Mother Alphonsus placed the Sisters’ services at the 
disposal of the Government, the War Department invited 
them to take charge of the Douglas Hospital. Accordingly 
they took up their residence there on December 23, 1861. 
Sister M. Colette, a woman remarkable for her ability to 
govern and her tenderness of heart, was appointed Superior. 
The military authorities and surgeons placed implicit confi- 
dence in her judgment and saw that every wish of hers was 
carried out. Still suffering from an old ailment, she was 
ever at her post; however, her life of incessant toil so weak- 
ened her constitution that she was obliged to relinquish her 
labors, and on July 16, 1864, she died where her loving 
kindness had soothed the anguish and pain of the dying 
soldiers. Official authorities and military officers expressed 
a wish that she be buried with military honors. All deemed 
it a privilege to accompany the body to Baltimore for burial. 
Sister M. Lucy Duffy succeeded Sister M. Colette as Supe- 
rior of the Hospital. 

In 1863 the Sisters of Mercy were invited by the Jesuit 
Fathers to take charge of a school for girls on I Street, in 
St. Aloysius parish. Later an industrial course of studies 
was added to the curriculum. Owing to a great need of 
the Sisters’ services in Cumberland, Maryland, this school 
was closed in 1867, and the Sisters, after repeated requests 
from the pastor, Rev. Edward Brennan, opened a school in 
St. Patrick’s parish in September of the same year. Cum- 
berland is situated about 180 miles from Baltimore. Six 
Sisters, accompanied by Rev. Edward McColgan and 
Mother Alphonsus, arrived in Cumberland, August 31. 
The Sisters established a select school in the Convent, the 
parochial school opened in a building known as “ Carrol 
Hall”. Visitations of the sick-poor were attended from 
the beginning of the Sisters’ work in Cumberland. This 
mission was rich in vocations both to the Priesthood and 
Sisterhood. 
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During the first decade of the Sisters’ residence in Bal- 
timore six deaths are recorded in the Annals.° This rate 
was alarmingly high for a young Community with scarcely 
a sufficient number to carry on the works of the Institute. 
The Ecclesiastical Superior, Rev. Edward McColgan, deemed 
it expedient to secure a country home for the Sisters where 
they could spend a few weeks of rest and quiet away from 
their arduous labors in the city. Accordingly, a property in 
Washingtonville, in the vicinity of Baltimore, known as 
“The Mount Washington Female College’, conducted by 
Rey. Elias Heiner, a minister of the German Reformed 
Church in Baltimore, was purchased at public sale, June 21, 
1867. Mr. Charles Dougherty completed the negotiations 
for the Sisters, and in deference to his wife the institution 
was called Mount St. Agnes. Seven Sisters comprised the 
first Community: Sister M. Martina Joyce, Sister M. Evan- 
gelist O’Neill, Sister M. Magdalen Healy, Sister M. Ber- 
nardine Stone, Sister M. Scholastica Moran, and Sister M. 
de Chantal Diggs, Superior. The Academy was opened in 
1867. The following year, 1868, the headquarters of the 
Community, and the Novitiate were transferred from Pop- 
pleton Street to Mount St. Agnes; *° as a consequence, ac- 
commodations for boarders were limited. To remedy this 
condition a wing, which contained class rooms, dormitories, 
reception rooms, and an assembly hall, was added to the 
original building in 1872. The steady growth of the insti- 
tution during the next ten years made it necessary to erect 
an important addition in 1882 which increased accommoda- 
tions in general. In 1890, a charter was obtained from the 

® Among the deaths recorded about this time was that of Sister Mary 
Cecilia de Bequer, the only daughter of a wealthy Cuban governor. A 


painting of St. Cecilia, the gift of her brother, who visited the Sister 
before her death, is still retained in the Academy at Mt. Washington. 
10 The first public ceremony in Mount St. Agnes was the religious 


profession of ‘Sister M. Angela Maguire and Sister M. Edward Mankin, 
which took place July 23, 1860. 
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State Legislature authorizing the institution, under the title 
“Mount St. Agnes College”, to confer degrees. In 1891 
the Alumne Association was inaugurated. His Eminence, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, was celebrant of the solemn pon- 
tifical Mass which opened the sessions. 

“The Mount St. Agnes Alumne Scholarship ”’, valued at 
$1,800.00, was established in 1918 and entitles the holder 
to board and tuition during the four years’ High-school 
course. This High school is affiliated with the Catholic 
University, Washington D. C., and is accredited by the 
State of Maryland as a High school of the first class. It 
has also measured up to the standard of the Educational 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland. 

The Sisters of Mercy have taught the parish school, 
Sacred Heart, in Mt. Washington, since its opening in 
1867. School first opened in a building near the Convent; 
later it was found necessary to build in order to accommo- 
date the children. In 1917 when the new church, Sacred 
Heart, was erected, the basement was designed for class- 
rooms, an assembly hall, and a reception room. The addi- 
tional rooms added to the teaching efficiency of the school. 

On November 10, 1884, the Sisters having been invited 
by Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, pastor of St. Gregory’s Church, 
opened the parish school on Gilmore Street, Northwest 
Baltimore. The register showed an enrolment of forty 
pupils, boys and girls. The school, in a combination school 
and church building, was opened in the first floor. In 1888 
when the new church was completed, the old building was 
fitted up for school purposes. The increase of pupils neces- 
sarily demanded an increase in the teaching staff. The Sis- 
ters had thus far (1888) made their home in their hospital 
on ‘Calvert Street. This precluded many works of 
mercy in their own parish. A building near the school was 
purchased which served as a Convent until 1914, when a 
more suitable residence was secured for the Sisters. The 
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old Convent was fitted up for school purposes; later it was 
occupied by grammar grades and commercial class. 

In response to the request of Rev. Joseph W. Walter, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, D. C., five 
Sisters of Mercy from the Mother-house in Baltimore 
opened on North Capitol Street a home for working girls. 
Its proximity to the Government buildings made a desirable 
and convenient location for the Catholic girls employed in 
the various departments and branches connected with the 
federal government. 

The congested quarters and the increase of applicants 
made it necessary to secure a larger building. A dwelling 
was therefore secured on East Capitol Street to meet the 
demands until the present structure erected on the corner 
of North Carolina Avenue and E Street was ready for 
occupancy. In 1900 the Home was blessed and placed under 
the protection of St. Catherine. The sermon on this occa- 
sion was preached by Rev. Denis J. Stafford. 

St. Catherine’s Home is splendidly situated and commands 
a fine view of the Potomac River. During the years 1918- 
1920, when the city of Washington was filled with Govern- 
ment workers, it was again imperative to secure more ade- 
quate quarters; accordingly a building near the Home was 
purchased and used as an annex. A hall or covered way 
was built to connect the two buildings. The Sisters were 
advised by federal officials to augment accommodation 
capacity by the purchase of other buildings, but the limited 
means of the Community precluded for the present any 
further expenditures. There are at present, 1921, seven 
Sisters in charge of this work, with eighty-five inmates. 

In 1890 the Sisters of Mercy were invited to take charge 
of St. Vincent’s Home for Working Girls situated on North 
Front Street, Baltimore. This institution had been estab- 
lished some years previous by Rev. Edmund Didier and 
placed under the control of a Board of Directors composed 
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of women, who appointed a matron to take charge of the 
Home. The building, a four-story edifice on North Front 
Street, was the gift of the founder, who realized the need 
of a Home for working girls whose circumstances forced 
them to leave their parents to earn a livelihood. Secular 
management of the Institution did not prove satisfactory. 
In 1890 Father Didier applied to the Sisters of Mercy, 
whose activities embraced work of this nature, to take 
charge. Accordingly, early in the year 1890, Mother M. 
Angela Maguire with four companions took up her- resi- 
dence in the Home on Front Street. In 1899, the Christian 
Brothers relinquished the supervision of St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum, and the Sisters of Mercy were requested 
to take this charge also. As the Asylum adjoins the Home 
for Working Girls, the two were placed under one manage- 
ment in charge of Sister M. Bernard O’Kane as superior. 
A parochial school was also established in connection with 
St. Vincent’s. The orphans, who outnumbered the children 
of the parish, received the same instructions as the day 
pupils in the subjects usually taught in the primary and 
grammar grades. The Asylum housed 60 inmates; in 1908 
there were 73 on record. When it was found necessary to 
secure more room, a change in the location was thought 
expedient. An eight-acre tract on the York road, in the 
vicinity of Towson, in Baltimore, was therefore purchased 
for the Asylum. <A spacious building which stood on the 
premises was fitted up for the orphan boys. The corner- 
stone of a new asylum was laid on June 21, 1909. His 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons was present, also the 
Mayor of Baltimore and other distinguished personages of 
the city. 

In the afternoon of September 2, 1909, the orphans, con- 
ducted by the Board of Directors, entered their new home. 
Music was furnished by St. Mary’s Industrial School Band. 
On the following morning Mass was said by Rev. O. B. 
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Corrigan, later Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore. In January, 
1910, plans for the erection of a wing in the northwestern 
side of the frame building were realized. The new wing 
had just been completed and equipped when it was partially 
destroyed by fire, July, 1916. Within a year, however, the 
building was restored to its former splendid condition. 
During the epidemic of influenza, 1918-1919, the scourge 
lay heavily upon the asylum, but claimed only one victim, a 
little boy, who was buried October 28, 1918. On February 
22, 1919, the building was entirely destroyed by fire. The 
orphans were given shelter temporarily in the Eudowood 
Sanitarium, the Maryland State Normal School, and the 
Shepherd Pratt Hospital. Later, a number were sent to 
St. James’ Home and St. Mary’s Industrial School, until 
other provision could be made for them. Work of re- 
building began at once and by the following September a 
four-story gray stone structure was in readiness to receive 
the orphans. Each child’s history record is kept at the Asy- 
lum, also the date of leaving and the names and location of 
parents adopting. 


BALTIMORE HOSPITAL 


In 1874 the Sisters of Mercy were invited by official 
representatives to take charge of the Baltimore Hospital. 
The origin of this hospital was due to political differences 
arising between the medical officials of the old Washington 
University and the University of Maryland. In 1872 the 
medical fraternity of Baltimore was divided into three par- 
ties, “one loyal to the University, another faithfully fol- 
lowing the Washington University, and a third new party 
formed of men who, though younger, had resolved not only 
to support the dignity of the medical profession but also to 
preserve it from certain influence that at the time threatened 
to contaminate it.’ 74 


11 Convent Records. 
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Dr. Thomas Opie, Dr. Harvey L. Byrd and Dr. Giumies 
F. Bevans constituted the board for the establishment of a 
new hospital. A public school building on Saratoga Street, 
considered unsafe for use, was rented for the purpose of 
establishing a medical school. The institution was inaugu- 
rated October 1, 1872, under the title of ‘“ College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons’. Seventy-two young men formed the 
student body. A small dispensary to provide a clinic for 
the students was opened, later two hospital wards were 
fitted up to accommodate sixty patients, the sick-poor of the 
city. The mal-administration of the institution was reflected 
in the utter destitution of this house of suffering, which 
was known as the “ City Hospital”. Here the Sisters of 
Mercy spent many hours visiting the sick and bringing 
spiritual consolation to the sufferers. When Mother Al- 
phonsus was invited to take under her charge the manage- 
ment of the hospital, she sent a Community of four Sisters 
to take up their residence in this wretched house where 
other Religious Institutes had hesitated to assume the re- 
sponsibility. The Sisters’- personal friends, Madame Bona- 
parte,*” Mrs. MacTavish ** and Mrs. Rose Winan, gener- 


12 Probably Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, born at Baltimore, ‘Md., 
February 6, 1785; died there April 4, 1879. An American lady, daughter 
of a Baltimore merchant, who married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon, December 24, 1803. From this marriage descended ‘Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, Postmaster General and Secretary of the Navy under 
President Roosevelt. 

13 Mrs. McTavish, the granddaughter of ‘Charles Carroll of Carrol- 
ton, was among the Community’s most loyal and generous benefactors. 
A gift which the 'Sisters have always held precious and sacred was a 
tabernacle made of mahogany exquisitely carved. This tabernacle was 
an heirloom in the family of the Calvert’s and was brought over by 
them in the first voyage of the Ark and the Dove, two sailing vessels 
which carried two hundred English families, chiefly Catholics, who 
sought security and freedom and settled at St. Mary’s, the real cradle 
of religious liberty in the new world in 1634. 

Bancroft, whose reputation as a historian entitles his opinions to 
more than ordinary weight, says, relative to the settlement at St. 
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ously contributed bed linen and other necessaries of which 
the hospital was in urgent need. A small room was fitted 
up at the expense of these ladies and the first Mass was 
celebrated by Right Rev. William A. Starr, in December, 
1874. 

The efficiency of the Sisters’ work in the hospital was 
recognized by the leading physicians and surgeons of the 
city. Within a few years the housing of patients became a 
problem. The Sisters handled this problem as they had 
handled others of equal importance — with discretion and 
far-sightedness. The city needed a hospital of large pro- 
portions and fully equipped, therefore when a desirable site 
on Calvert Street, “the old city Spring Park’’, deeded to 
Mayor Hodges, was offered for sale in 1887, the Sisters 
did not hesitate to list themselves among the prospective 
purchasers. The Sisters succeeded in acquiring the prop- 
erty. The fact was in itself an acknowledgment of the 
service which the Sisters have rendered to the city of Bal- 
timore. On December 21, 1887, the sale was closed for the 
sum of $17,000.00, payable in sixteen years at 6 per cent 
interest. In 1857 the Institute had been incorporated under 
the corporate title “The Sisters of Mercy of the City of 
Baltimore”. This act gave legal standing to the work of 


Mary’s (see History of United States, Vol. I, p. 247): “Upon the 27th 
day of March, 1634, the Catholics took quiet possession of the little 
place, and religious liberty obtained a home, its only home in the wide 
world, at the humble village which bore the name of St. Mary’s.” 

‘McMahon, the historian of Maryland, says: “ Yet, while we would 
avoid all invidious contrasts, and forget all the stern spirit of the Puri- 
tan, which so frequently mistook religious intolerance for holy zeal, we 
can turn with exaltation to the Pilgrims of Maryland as the founders of 
religious liberty in the New World. They erected the first altar to it on 
this continent and the fires first kindled on it ascended to heaven amid 
the blessings of the savage.” McMahon, Maryland, p. 108, note. 

The tabernacle passed from the Calverts to the Carrolls, thence to the 
McTavish family. In 1822 it was removed from the altar in St. Peter’s 
Convent and placed in the Chapel of Mt. St. Agnes, Catonsville, the 
Mother-house of the Baltimore Community. 
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the Sisters among the poor, the sick, and the ignorant, so 
that there was no need of further delay in the erection of 
the hospital. In 1888, September 30, the corner-stone was 
laid by Cardinal Gibbons, assisted by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Foley of Detroit. A large assemblage of prominent men, 
including the Mayor of the city, evidenced by their presence 
the esteem and respect in which the Sisters were held. 
About two years later the six-story structure was completed 
at the cost of $150,000. Thirty thousand had already been 
paid. A fair conducted by the most representative women 
of the city was held in an old Assembly Hall. Through the 
courtesy of officials in charge, the United States Marine 
Band furnished the music at the opening of the bazaar. 

In 1899, December 23, the hospital was formally opened. 
One of the large wards was turned into a banquet-hall for 
the occasion. There were present “ His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, clergy of various denominations, Gov- 
ernor Jackson and his staff, Mayor Latrobe and the mem- 
bers of the city Council, Mr. Bonaparte,** Judge Bond, the 
Faculty of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
other prominent men.” *° 

The patients in the old hospital, formerly the school 
house, were brought to the new building, which was known 
as the “ City Hospital”. The Sisters in placing the hos- 
pital under the control of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons limited the holding of clinics to wards and dis- 
pensary. When the instructor thought it expedient, the 
patient was brought to the amphitheatre of the College. 

In 1899, a Nurses Training School was ihaugurated. In 
1904, when the bill for the certification of nurses became a 
law in the State of Maryland, the Sister-Nurses on pre- 
senting their certificates were recognized as_ registered 


14 Probably Charles J. Bonaparte who was later, July 1, 1905, made 
Postmaster-General by President Roosevelt. 


15 Convent Records. 
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nurses. The Training School also was registered by the 
State Board of Regents of the State of New York. The 
Nurses training is a three years’ course, at the expiration 
of which, if qualified, they receive a certificate which is 
recognized by any State. 

Lectures in Dietetics are given by Sisters who studied at 
Johns Hopkins University and the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Representatives from the Training School (in 
number 310) are found in the United States Naval Service 
in the Philippines, in the Colon Hospital, Panama, in Mc- 
Kinley Hospital, Mississippi. Others continued 
the works of Charity and Mercy in their home State, 

An important addition was erected in 1909 at the cost of 
$300,000. At this time the name of the hospital was 
changed from “ City Hospital” to “ Mercy Hospital”, in 
order that the institution might be more closely identified 
with the purpose and scope of its work—WMercy and Charity. 
The change of name also precludes the notion that the hos- 
pital was owned and sustained by city funds. The Mercy 
Hospital has no endowment. Hundreds of patients, regard- 
less of creed or nationality, are treated here every year 
gratuitously. At the solicitations of the Sisters, the State 
appropriation was then increased from $7,000 to $10,- 
ooo. At the present time (1923) it receives an appropria- 
tion of $25,000. Private-room patients furnish the chief 
revenue. With this income the Sisters care for the sick 
poor who go there for treatment. Not one dollar of the 
thousands that pass through the hands of the Sisters annu- 
ally is appropriated for Community use. 

In 1918 the Nurses Home on the corner of Calvert and 
Pleasant Streets was completed, and formally dedicated 
March 19, 1919. It furnishes private rooms to the students 
of the school. The Social Service Department, opened in 
1919, is a powerful agency in rendering more effective the 
work in the dispensary. The splendid equipment makes 
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for more efficient service. Not the least among the rooms 
in the hospital is the one designed for divine worship. All 
that human love could do to make it a fit dwelling of the 
Most High has been done by the Sisters, who find there, 
after the routine toil of the day or night, that peace which 
the world cannot give. 

The register of the Mercy Hospital had on record for 
the year ending December 21, 1921, the following: Sisters 
in Hospital, 30; Nurses in Training School, 100; Patients 
treated during the year: Private rooms, 1327; Wards, 4381; 
Accident Department, 4592; Hospital Dispensary, 5739; 
X-ray Department, 5632; Social Service Department, 31,- 
624; Total, 53,295. In 1896, according to the Catholic 
Directory, there were in the Archdiocese of Baltimore: 
Professed Sisters, 180; Novices, 3; Postulants, 6; Pupils, 
1490 (see summary under p. —). 

In 1898, when the Spanish-American war broke out thir- 
teen Sisters eager to care for the sick and wounded soldiers 
left their work in the hospitals and in the schools and of- 
fered their services to the Government. Of this number eight 
are still living. They are: Sister Mary Bernard O’Kane, Sis- 
ter Mary Bernardine Stone, Sister Mary Nolasco McColm, 
Sister Mary Ignatius Smith, Sister Mary Alexius Klein- 
felter, Sister Mary Celestine Doyle, Sister Mary Mercedes 
Weld and Sister Mary Ursula Mullin. The names of the 
Sisters who have died since the war are: Sister Mary Bona- 
venture Middleton**® and Sister Mary Borgia Leonard. 


16 Sister Mary Bonaventure was Margaret Middleton, the daughter 
of Joseph and Lydia ‘Cooke Middleton, both converts to the faith. She 
was born in 1848 at their home “ Monticello”, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Lydia Cooke Middleton, with her seven children, was re- 
ceived into the church April 19, 1854. The father, Joseph Middleton, 
was received April 4, 1854. Sister Bonaventure’s sister, Emily, in re- 
ligion Sister Mary Austin, also belonged to the Baltimore Sisters of 
Mercy. Sister Mary Austin died July 3, 1913. A brother, Thomas 
Cooke Middleton, D.D., O.S.A., one of the Charter members and the 
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Both celebrated their golden jubilee in 1919 and both died 
in 1920." 


first President of the American Catholic Historical Society (1884), is 
still living, in his eighty-first year, at Villanova College. See Records, 
Some Philadelphia Converts, Vol. XXXIII, p. 260 et seq. The “ Monti- 
cello” home is now the Mother-house of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


17In January, 1921, the United States Government honored eight 
Sisters of Mercy from the Baltimore Community who nursed the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the Spanish-American War. The Baltimore 
Catholic Review, dated January 8, 1921, chronicles the event as follows: 

“Eight members of the Order of \Sisters of Mercy who nursed 
American soldiers in hospital camps in the South during the Spanish- 
American War, have been awarded service medals by the War De- 
partment.” 

“Five other Sisters of the order who were nurses during that war 
and who now lie buried in Mount St. Agnes’ Convent have received 
posthumous honors. The Government has sent to the Sisters at the 
convent markers to be placed at the graves of the five. These markers 
are to be blessed and placed at the graves of these Sisters with impres- 
sive ceremonies.” 

“The eight living members of the order who have been honored are 
Sister Mary Bernard O’Kane, Sister Bernardine Stone, Sister Nolasco 
McColm, Sister Ignatius Smith, Sister Alexius Kleinfelter, Sister 
Celestine Doyle, Sister Mercedes Weld and Sister Ursula Mullin.” 

“Two of these eight Sisters have celebrated their golden jubilee in 
the order, Sister Bernard, who made her profession in 1862, and 
Sister Bernardine, who became a member of the order in 1867. Sister 
Bernard nursed wounded soldiers in the Civil War also, at Douglas 
Hospital, Washington. She is a native of Tyrone, Ireland. Sister 
Bernard was at one time head of the Maryland province of the order 
and was superior of St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. She was the head 
of St. Vincent’s at the time of the removal of the asylum to Towson.” 

“Sister Bernardine was born in St. Mary’s county, Maryland. She 

entered the order as a postulant at St. Peter’s (Convent, this city, and 
has taught in many of the schools of the city.” 
“Sister Nolasco has been in the order forty-five years. She is a 
graduate pharmacist from the University of Maryland and at the 
present time is pharmacist at Mercy Hospital. She has spent many years 
in Mount St. Agnes.” 

“Sister Ignatius, in caring for the soldiers in the Spanish-American 
War, performed a duty of love both for her native and adopted coun- 
try. She was born in Gardenas, ‘Cuba, and was a pupil at Mount St. 
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In response to repeated requests for a boarding-school for 
boys, Mount Washington Seminary for Boys, was estab- 
lished in 1899. Boys from the age of six to thirteen years 
are admitted. The course is based on the regular grammar 
grade curriculum, with special work in vocal and instru- 
mental music. Athletic training under an instructor well 
qualified has an important place in the education of the 
boys. 

In 1915 the Sisters of Mercy opened a school in St. Ceci- 
lia’s parish, Walbrook, suburb of Baltimore, with fifty child- 


Agnes before her entrance into the order. She is now a registered 
nurse at Mercy. Sister Ignatius became a nun forty-five years ago.” 

“Sister Alexius is from Shrewsbury, Pa. She was a pupil at Mount 
St. Agnes. She was superior of St. Peter’s School. She also does 
nursing work at Mercy Hospital. She has been a Sister of Mercy 
thirty-eight years.” 

“Sister Celestine, who has been a member of the order for thirty-one 
years, was one of the nuns who did such wonderful work at Camp 
Meade during the ‘flu’ epidemic there two years ago. She is a teacher 
at the Training School for Nurses at Mercy Hospital.” 

“Sister Mercedes, who is at present stationed at St. Peter’s School, 
this city, is a teacher of many years’ experience and a registered nurse 
who has been stationed at Mercy Hospital. ‘She has been in the order 
twenty years.” 

“Sister Ursula has seven more years before her golden jubilee will 
take place. She has been stationed at Mercy Hospital, Mount St. Agnes 
and other places.” 

“Of the dead Sisters honored, both Sister Bonaventure Middleton 
and Sister Borgia Leonard died during 1920. Both Sisters entered the 
order about the same time and both celebrated their golden jubilee in 
1919. Sister Borgia was born in Ireland and Sister Bonaventure was a 
member of a Quaker family which was converted to Catholicity. Her 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Middleton, of Villa Nova College, 
Philadelphia, is the oldest Augustinian priest in the United States.” 

“ Sister Elizabeth Flanigan died at ‘Chattanooga while she was en- 
gaged in saving the lives of others. She was a native of Ireland.” 

“ Sister de Sales Prendergast, from West Virginia, died at St. Peter’s 
Convent, this city, in 1916. Sister Loyola Fenwick, a native of St. 
Mary’s county, died in 1901.” 

“ Practically all of the ‘Sisters who were selected for hospital work in 
the Spanish-American War were registered nurses as well as teachers.” 
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ren on record. At the beginning four Sisters were sufficient 
to manage the classes; but the following year, 1916, the class 
so increased as to call for another teacher. Records show a 
marked increase of pupils and a teaching staff of six Sister- 
teachers and two seculars. In 1916 the Sisters assumed 
charge of St. Bernard’s School, Baltimore, which was opened 
in the old Church. This building, however, proved inade- 
quate for the number of pupils; accordingly in 1920 a new 
school was erected on the old church foundation. The convent 
also was enlarged to accommodate the increase of teachers 
which the new school demanded. On January 6, 1920, six 
class-rooms were opened, with prospects for the completion 
of eight grades. 

In 1917 the Sisters, having been.invited by the Jesuit 
Fathers, established a school in Holy Family parish, George- 
town, D. C. Separate buildings accommodate the boys and 
the girls. There are ten large class rooms, well lighted and 
a large Assembly Hall capable of seating 1,000. A Commer- 
cial High School Course was added to the curriculum in 
1920. The purpose is to establish the full four years’ High 
School course. 

During the fifty-one years of residence in the Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore, the Sisters of Mercy have devoted them- 
selves to the instruction of youth and to public welfare 
service. Situated as they are in the center of great intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity, they have assiduously availed 
themselves of the opportunities afforded at Johns Hopkins 
University, Trinity College and the Catholic University. 
Many of their members hold degrees, Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts. However absorbed they may have been in 
the pursuit of intellectual culture, they have never lost sight 
of the purpose and scope of the Institute of Mercy. 
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INSTITUTIONS IN CHARGE. OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE ARCHDIOCESE 


or BALTIMORE, I8OI. 


Religious Lay 


Mount St. Agnes Convent of Mercy, 
Mother-house and Novitiate, Mt. 
Washington, Md. 


Mount St. Agnes High School, Mt. 
Washington, Md. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University, accredited by 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and 
Marvlandise . asthe r rank fe eete 

Holy Trinity High School, George- 
town, D.C. Affiliated to the Cath- 
Olics University: gmaa ks coe ce eas 


Mount St. Agnes Elementary Private 
‘School, Mt. Washington, Md. ..... 


Mt. Washington Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
Ineton MUS wee ene roars 


St. Peter’s School, S. Poppleton St., 
Baltimores Mae ee e.oen fea pees 


St. Gregory’s School, N. Gilmor St., 
Baltimore: Mid. « S552 tear ete oso 


St. Bernard’s ‘School, Gorsuch Ave., 
BaltimoreseM dose. tothe cies 


St. Cecilia’s School, Windsor <Ave., 
Baltimore: Wid mea cea ttn see ccesices 


Sacred Heart School, Mt. Washing- 
ton! Midian sae ateias ec er 


Holy Trinity Schools, Georgetown, 
IDEN Gane yosiion eo nar obbhoRon tel 


St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Tow- 
Sonn Maryland ict tec terectel nore 


St. ‘(Catherine’s, tor N. Carolina Ave., 
SR Ae oe eis arte eh eee 


Mercy Hospital, N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


II 


Pupils 


Girls, 65 


Girls, 50 
Girls, 85 
Boys, 100 
Boys and Girls, 639 
Girls, 533 
Girls, 302 
Girls, 199 
Girls, 146 
Girls, 541 
Boys, IIr 


Inmates, 85 
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Numbertor*sisters) in \Gommunity sees see eee eer 
NiumbersofeSister-teachersss ene see aoe eee cee ree 73 
Numbers Ofeblich: SChOOlSie once ce eee eine ee eee 
Numberiot Parochial (Schoolsima-nces + aaa eee eae 
Private Schools 2a. eee a ee eee 
Seminary 10f) Boys: .aancsscees tee one eee aE eee 
Total number of pupils, including orphans ................- 257 
Hospitals @ acne endian She ee ee ee tee Lee eee 
Orphan “Asylum: caer settee oe ee ee ee eee 
Elomestors Working Girls gece ere aera ee eee 


SISTER Mary EuULALIA HERRON. 
St. Mary’s Convent, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Lire AND TiMEs oF JoHN Carroti. By Peter 
Guilday D.D. Encyclopedia Press. New York. 1922. 


Like a well-woven tapestry, Doctor Guilday’s poeta tty 
of Archbishop Carrol tells its story without giving painful 
and inartistic evidence of the years of close labor which 
were consumed in its weaving. Erudite without being 
pedantic and interesting without being inaccurate, it is rare 
that a volume which ranks primarily as a book of reference 
furnishes such fascinating reading as does this life of our 
first American Bishop. 

The story of John Carroll is the history of the nascent 
Church in the United States. The libraries and the archives 
of America and Europe have been searched to furnish the 
threads of the tapestry. The author gives as his original 
sources no less an imposing array than the archives of 
Rome, Paris, Westminster, London, Stonyhurst, Liége, and 
Brussels and the diocesan files of Baltimore, Detroit, Quebec, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and old Vincennes. The 
last chapter of the book is an interesting and critical essay 
on the bibliography of Archbishop Carroll and the unpub- 
lished sources for his history. 

Born in Maryland, January 8, 1735, John Carroll, after 
completing his elementary studies at Bohemia Manor Acad- 
emy, was sent abroad with his famous cousin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, to the English Jesuit College at St. 
Omer, France. He entered the Society of Jesus and as a 
Jesuit he was ordained to the priesthood, probably in 17609. 
After touring Europe as companion to an English noble- 
man, before the future Bishop’s return to America, the 
Society of which he was a professed Father had been sup- 
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pressed by act of Pope Clement XIV so that Carroll returned 
to take his place among the ex-Jesuits who were the mis- 
sionary priests of the colonies of British America. It was 
the eve of the Revolution when anti-Catholic bigotry was 
aflame as well as hatred of England because of the tolera- 
tion granted by the mother country to Canada under the 
terms of the Quebec Act, yet the Carrolls, John and Charles, — 
with many of their co-religionists, did not hesitate to take 
their stand in the ranks of the rebels. 

Well known to readers of political history is the associa- 
tion of Father John Carroll with Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton as envoys of the 
First Continental Congress to secure the cooperation of 
Canada in the revolt of the Colonies. The result of this ill- 
timed mission is matter of common knowledge. Little is 
then heard of Carroll till his religious controversy with Rev. 
Charles Wharton, an apostate priest, the story of which 
forms a chapter which is masterly in its tact and its candor 
as well as in its dispassionate tone. 

“The political and religious cleavage between England 
and America caused by the Treaty of Paris (1783) brought 
to a close the long and unsatisfactory system by which the 
American Church had been governed since 1634.” The 
London Vicariate, represented most prominently by Bishop 
Richard ‘Challoner, presumably had jurisdiction over the 
Catholics who settled in the English colonies across the 
Atlantic, though as far as documentary evidence is con- 
cerned, there is nothing to show that the Church in that 
territory was included within the boundaries of the Vicar- 
iate. No plans for the sending of a Catholic prelate to 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction over the American Colonies 
were at first favored by the Catholic colonists themselves 
because of the fierce Puritan opposition to “ Prelacy” of 
every kind, whether Catholic or Protestant. While theo- 
retically the Vicars-Apostolic of the London District were 
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by the acceptance of the clergy the religious superiors of 
the ‘* thirteen provinces of America”, even during the war 
of the Revolution, practically from the outbreak of the 
latter, there was no juridic relationship between London and 
the Maryland-Pennsylvania Mission, where the last Jesuit 
superior, Father John Lewis, who was vicar-general for 
Bishop Challoner in the Colonies, exercised ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. When victory came to the Colonial forces 
a general chapter of the clergy of the new nation was held 
to consider the question of providing a constitution for the 
American Church. The Holy See was petitioned for a 
superior for the Church, who would be endowed with cer- 
tain episcopal privileges, such as those of administering 
Confirmation and the giving of faculties to newcomers in 
the mission. The result was the selection of Father John 
Carroll as Prefect-Apostolic. “The critical period of 
American Catholic history is synonymous with the five years 
(1784-89) of John Carroll’s Prefectship. As Superior of 
the Church in the United States, his jurisdiction differed 
little from that exercised by the Jesuit Superiors from 
1634 to 1784 with two exceptions: his power to confer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, to bless the Holy Oils, to de- 
dicate churches, etc., and his authority to confer missionary 
faculties upon the priests who should come to the American 
mission. Without a more ample jurisdiction, disorder was 
inevitable. To the ‘newcomers’ as the clergy who entered 
the Missions were known, the presbyterian form of eccle- 
siastical government they found in the United States was 
but the shadow of the substantial episcopal rule to which 
they were accustomed in Europe - - - - it was not long 
before rebellion against Carroll occurred.- - - - Freedom 
brought a number of evils in its train; independence made 
its spirit felt in every aspect of American life, in literature, 
in social customs, in politics, and even in religion. And to 
this attitude of the American Catholic mind came the worst 
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evil of all, unworthy priests. It was not that the private 
lives of these men were always morally reprehensible, for 
the Catholic laity could be trusted to repudiate the minstra- 
tions of the hireling. But the truth is that it was open 
season with ecclesiastics, many of whom left their dioceses 
in Europe for their dioceses’ good; and turbulent men lov- 
ing more the adventure of the times and yielding to a desire 
for change found their way here and in spite of canon law 
and of church authority set up their standards in the midst 
of flocks whose rejoicing in their presence for eagerness 
to hear the Word of God and to receive the Sacraments 
clouded their judgment on the calibre of the shepherds 
who came, unasked and in many cases unannounced. John 
Carroll had the difficult task of winning these men back 
to ecclesiastical discipline; he had the severer task of con- 
trolling those among the laity who were led astray by the 
intruders. The story is not a pleasant one but not to out- 
line its main features is not to know John Carroll at his 
best.”” With this masterly summary Doctor Guilday in- 
troduces his story of the days of the Prefecture Apostolic. 
Valuable and interesting is the list of American clergy 
in 1785, the initial year of Carroll’s jurisdiction. This pri- 
mitive clerical directory gives short sketches of the twenty- 
four priests, all members of the suppressed Society of 
Jesus, who made up the clergy of the new republic. Space 
does not permit but a passing notice of the anomalous posi- 
tion of these priests and their concern regarding the preser- 
vation of the old Jesuit estates as well as their anxiety that 
when a bishop came to the country he should come in the 
person of one of themselves, for they were ever looking to 
the restoration of their Society. It soon became clear that 
the presbyterian system of the Prefecture-Apostolic was 
not strong enough to govern the American Church but that 
a bishop should be appointed. The American clergy were 
alive to the danger of misinterpretation of the selection of 
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a prelate, especially of a Vicar-Apostolic, dependent upon 
a Roman Congregation as an evidence of the interference 
of a foreign power in the affairs of the Republic. Accord- 
ingly, by Apostolic indult the special favor was granted 
the clergy to elect their own bishop whom they would pre- 
sent to the Holy See for confirmation. The result of the 
meeting of the clerical electors was the choice of John 
Carroll who received twenty-four of the twenty-six ballots 
cast. The pontifical brief, “ Ex hac Apostolicae ” erecting’ 
the diocese of Baltimore and constituting Carroll as its 
proto-bishop bears the date of Nov. 6, 1789, though it was 
not till August 15, 1790, that the elect received episcopal 
consecration in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, England, 
form the hands of Bishop Walmsley, Vicar-Apostolic of 
the Western District. Thus “independent at last of all 
ties with the Old World except the one bond which has 
ever been jealously guarded, spiritual union with the Holy 
See, the Catholic Church of the United States inaugurated 
its organized life with an American as its chief shepherd.” 
A stormy and disagreeable voyage of two months 
brought the new bishop to his see on December 7, 1790 to 
face the problems of his nation-wide diocese. There was 
first the establishment of discipline. The election of Father 
John Heilbron to the pastorate of Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, was an instance of the problem of the lay 
trustee system which was to vex the Church in America for 
several decades. There was the scandal created in Boston - 
by the erratic Abbé LaPoterie. There was provision to be 
made for the education of priests for the new diocese. For 
the organization and discipline of the Church the first 
National Synod was convened in Baltimore on November 
10, 1791. It is interesting to note that it was on this oc- 
casion that Bishop Carroll wrote his famous “ Prayer for 
the Civil Authorities of our Country.’ The Bishop’s plans 
for the higher education of Catholic young men bore fruit 
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in the founding, despite every form of opposition, of 
Georgetown College, which opened its doors in the fall of 
1791. The establishment of a diocesan seminary was also 
among the first concerns of the new Bishop and the same 
autumn saw the opening of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, by a band 
of Sulpitian Fathers, refugees from the French Revolution. 
The story of the discouraging years of the infancy of this 
historic institution is told with frankness and justice in 
the chapter, entitled, ‘‘ The Sulpitians.” 

Two interesting sections tell of the coming of the re- 
ligious orders of men and women to the new diocese. As 
the author remarks, “It is a maxim in church tradition 
that no people can be said to enjoy completely the blessings 
of the Catholic Faith until its sons and daughters seek a 
means of following the evangelical counsels in the life of 
perfection offered by the religious Orders that have existed 
in the Catholic Church almost from the earliest times.” 
While the Ursulines of New Orleans had been within the 
present territory of the United States from 1727, it was 
not till 1790 that nuns first came within the original limits 
of the country in the little band of Carmelites from the Low 
Countries which opened its Carmel near Port Tobacco, 
Maryland. The Poor Clares followed and opened that 
Academy at Georgetown which was to pass into the hands 
of the Visitandines. ‘‘ The foundation of the first distinctly 
American congregation of religious women, the Daughters 
. of Charity, is due to Archbishop Carroll’s influence with 
Elizabeth Bayley Seton and to his constant encouragement 
in the decade of trials and afflictions which followed her 
conversion to the Catholic faith in 1805.” Four efforts 
at the introduction of religious orders for men were made 
in the pioneer days of Carroll’s episcopate: the Augustin- 
ians under Dr. Carr of Philadelphia, the Franciscans under 
Dr. Egan in the same city, the Trappists under three sep- 
arate leaders, and the Dominicans under Father Edward 
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Fenwick, O. P. Only the first and the last of these attempts 
met with success. 

The reader turns with interest and curiosity to the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the history, “‘ The Restoration of the Soc- 
iety of Jesus in the United States.” The author leaves no 
doubt as to his sympathies concerning that period extending 
between 1773 and 1814, when by the “ fatal order” of 
Pope Clement XIV the Society of Jesus was outlawed by 
the Church of God. As a background for the history of 
the ex-Jesuits in America the dramatic story is told of the 
survival of the suppressed society in White Russia with 
which remnant the English Fathers and finally their 
American brethren were affiliated. The American clergy 
as early as 1783 had organized a corporation for the pur- 
pose of “preserving the property of the Society intact for 
that magna dies when they would meet again under the 
standard of Ignatius Loyola. They foresaw that encroach- 
ment on their property rights might arise from two sources, 
first, from the clerical ‘newcomers’ in the country, and 
secondly, from the person invested with spiritual jurisdic- 
tion in this country.” Both Bishop Carroll and his coad- 
jutor, Bishop Neale, held dear the restoration of the Society, 
and Shea is quoted as authority for the statement that had 
the Jesuits been restored by a papal document of equal 
authority with that which had suppressed the order both 
‘bishops would in all probability have resigned the episcopal 
dignity to become once more simple Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. It was not however till less than a year before 
his death that Archbishop Carroll received a copy of the 
‘bull “ Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesiarum”, bearing the date 
of August 7, 1814, which restored in full canonical form 
‘the Society throughiut the world, though in 1806 there had 
been a partial restoration for America. 

Space does not allow the rehearsal of the history of Bishop 
‘Leonard Neale, the coadjutor and successor of Archbishop 
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Carroll, who was consecrated in the place of Bishop-elect 
Graessel who died before the bulls reached him, nor of the 
subsequent division of the diocese in 1808 by the formation 
of the sees of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Bard- 
stown which were made suffragans of the metropolitan 
church of Baltimore. When death came to the venerable 
Archbishop on December 3, 1815, he had laid deep and 
solid the foundations of the Church in the new republic and 
with such courage, such success, and such patriotism that 
the name of John Carroll must remain a perennial memory 
in the annals of Catholicity in America. 

It were captious indeed to say ought in adverse critic- 
ism of Doctor Guilday’s work. One regrets at times that 
the lofty style of some of the opening paragraphs of the 
chapters is allowed to fall to a commonplace level as the 
narrative proceeds. A translation would be welcomed of 
some documents which appear only in the original French or 
Latin. One misses, too, intimate glimpses into the personal 
character of our proto-bishop and anecdotes illustrating the 
more “human” side of his life. The one-volume edition 
of the work is not promising as to durability and the index 
is printed in such fine type that usefulness is considerably 
impaired. Such criticism is but picking flaws and direct- 
ing attention to minute scratches in a plate of burnished gold. 

Of local interest is that paragraph of the concluding 
chapter which pays this tribute to our American Catholic 
Historical Society: ‘The Archival Department of the 
American Catholic Historical Society contains in its rich 
storehouse of documents. for American Catholic history 
many letters and manuscrips, which have fortunately been 
made available through the Researches and Records. No 
more systematic and scholarly work has ever been attempted 
for the Catholic history of the United States than that ac- 
complished during the past thirty-eight years by the mem- 
bers of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
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delphia.” The reader has but to glance through these pages 
to see how frequent are the references to the late Mr. Grif- 
fin’s Researches and to the printed Records of this Society. 
This group of Philadelphia students has never been unfaith- 
ful to its original design of 1884: that of creating a 
national archival centre for the preservation of the materials 
of our Catholic history and its thirty-odd volumes of pub- 
lished articles and documents are a veritable delight to the 
student. 


WILLIAM J. LALLou | 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, 1809-1879. Foundress of 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. By a Member of 
the Society. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1922. 


This life of Mother Connelly brings home a truth in the 
concrete, which is generally recognized in theory, though 
seldom realized in biography—the truth that life’s dramas 
are more marvelous than fiction, that there is a beauty in 
the divine plan, in history and human life, which man-made 
imitations can not, or do not reproduce. 

The story of Mother Connelly’s life is well told, and 
skilfully set in its environment of facts, in contemporaneous 
history, religion, education. It portrays a wide and varied 
experience; it describes influences in detail that have re- 
mained deep and lasting; it reveals character, qualities of 
mind and heart, a personality that commands admiration. 

Cornelia Augusta Peacock was born in Philadelphia of 
non-Catholic parents, 15 January, 1809. At the age of 
twenty-two she married Pierce Connelly, an Episcopalian 
minister, then at Christ Church under the jurisdiction of 
Bishop White, the first Episcopalian bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. From 1832 to the close of 1835 the Connellys lived 
in Natchez, Tennessee, where Pierce Connelly was in charge 
of a congregation. There were born the first two of their 
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five children. There also, it appears, the Connellys received 
the first light of Catholic Faith, in ways which will probably 
never be fully known or explained. 

Mrs. Connelly was received into the Church by Bishop 
Blanc, in New Orleans, in December, 1835, as the family, 
mother, father, and two children were on their way to 
Europe. Pierce Connelly made his submission to Mother 
Church publicly in Rome, in March, 1836. They remained 
in Europe until the beginning of 1838. From 1838 to 1842 
the Connellys lived at Grand Coteau, Louisiana, where 
Pierce Connelly taught in St. Charles’ College. Here the 
two youngest children were born 1839 and 1841. 

In May, 1842, Pierce Connelly left America for Europe. 
The purpose was, as he had disclosed to his wife, to find a 
way to carry out a long-cherished plan to enter the priest- 
hood. A canonical separation from his wife would be 
necessary, of course; and probably a legal process at Rome 
of some duration. The oldest child, Mercer, accompanied 
his father, and was placed at school in England. The two 
younger children, Frank and Adeline, remained with their 
mother at Gracemere, Grand Coteau. (Two children had 
died, and are buried at Grand Coteau.) In July, 1843, Cor- 
nelia Connelly received the summons: her presence would 
be required in Rome, preliminary to the decree of separa- 
tion, which was to enable Pierce Connelly to realize his aim 
—the priesthood. She rejoined her husband in England, 
whence they passed on, with the two younger children, to 
Rome. After a private audience with the Pope, Gregory 
XVI, it was decided that Cornelia was to make her home, 
for the time at least, as a postulant, in the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart at the Trinita dei Monti, while Pierce Con- 
nelly was to enter upon his studies and the preparation for 
the priesthood in the Collegio dei Nobili. The two younger 
children, Frank and Adeline, also found a home in the 
Convent with their mother. 
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Pierce Connelly was ordained priest, 6 July, 1845. The 
little girl Adeline received her first Holy Communion at the 
first Mass of her father in the Chapel of the. Sacred Heart 
Convent, 7 July, 1845. 

It was decided at Rome, with the Pope’s oie and ap- 
proval, that Cornelia Connelly’s life in religion should be 
devoted, not to the seclusion of the Sacred Heart Convent 
in Rome, but to the active labor and the needs of education 
and school work. England was chosen as the first field of 
the apostolate of teaching. The first house of the new 
Sisterhood to be—‘‘ The Society of the Holy Child Jesus ” 
—was opened at Derby, 13 October, 1846. This was in the 
Midland District, under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apos- 
tolic Thomas Walsh. Bishop Wiseman, then Coadjutor to 
Bishop Walsh (later Cardinal), had much to do with the 
new venture for Christian education in England. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury (Talbot) was a patron of the work. In 
December of 1847 Bishop Wiseman received Mother Cor- 
nelia’s first religious profession, the vows to live according 
to the Rule which she herself had drawn up in Rome. She 
was appointed religious superior and “Mistress of Novices” 
in the new community, which numbered then about twenty 
aspirants to the religious life. 

The work of the new Society was just well under way, 
in 1848. Mother Cornelia could begin, perhaps, to find en- 
couragement in the promise of results, when the “ great 
storm ”’ came, which threatened the very existence of the 
Sisterhood, and brought trials into the life of the Foun- 
dress, which are probably without parallel in the history of 
heroes of the spiritual life. 

What the motives were in particular, or the unseen 
causes, which changed Pierce Connelly’s attitude to the 
work and the plans of Mother Cornelia, will remain an un- 
explained mystery. From the development of external facts 
the purpose would seem to have been a design to control 
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the work, to direct the educational aims and the future of 
the new Society. The plea made in the civil courts of Eng- 
land was: that he could be held liable for the debts con- 
tracted in carrying on the work of the Sisterhood under 
the direction of her who was still, so far as the laws of the 
State were concerned, his wife. The first decision in the 
Court of Arches, March, 1850, was unfavorable to the 
Foundress. This decision was reversed by a judgment of 
Privy Council, the highest tribunal in England, in June, 
L851. 

The legal victory in the courts of England was a triumph 
indeed of justice and right; but to the soul of the spiritual 
superior it brought untold sufferings. The publicity of 
court proceedings meant new trials for the Foundress. It 
was a test of vocation to those who had aspired to the aims 
of the new teaching Society. The unsympathetic sentiment 
of Protestant criticism could wound deeply, even where no 
harm was meant. The press could stir public opinion to 
frown upon the wife and the mother, who would sacrifice 
the love which she owed to her children and husband, to 
devote herself to the spiritual aims of ascetic life and edu- 
cation. Knowing only the material facts, as they were 
staged in England, public opinion could hardly be expected 
to be favorable, or even fair to Mother Cornelia. It was 
not she, but those who were responsible, as the spiritual 
guides of Pierce Connelly, who had first suggested the plan 
of separation. From the very first this thought of the 
severance of ties most sacred, and separation from her chil- 
dren meant sacrifice. It was voluntary, it was painful, and 
now, intensified, it was to be lifelong. The choice which she 
had made, after prayerful deliberation and mutual agree- 
ment, could not now be reversed to suit the self-centered 
designs of Pierce Connelly. To yield now to this sudden 
turn of his imperious will would be disloyal to the higher 
call. It would be a measure of compromise, and the first 
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step toward the undoing of her work, the work of the 
chosen souls also who looked to her as their mother in the 
spiritual life. 

The chapter on ‘“ The School” deserves study and re- 
flection, particularly in these days of multiplied theories 
and “ solutions” of the problems of education. The chap- 
ter is built on points mainly taken from ‘“ The Book of 
Studies’, a handbook drawn up by Mother Cornelia for 
the- use of the teaching Sisters. Here will be found the 
clear vision, the sympathetic study of the child, the prac- 
tical grasp of school work, which made Mother Connelly 
an educator. Here are principles of pedagogy which are 
tested and proved by the work and results of her Sisterhood, 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus in Europe and America. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1922 


While the Board of Managers during the year now clos- 
ing has not had opportunities to execute many of its plans 
to further the purposes of the organization on a scale com- 
mensurate with its ambition, it has endeavored, and it be- 
lieves with some success, to carry on the work entrusted to 
it, and also to prepare the way for a larger field of activity, 
a greater membership, and consequently increased revenues, 
which, it is hoped, will make possible those progressive 
plans it has long had in mind. 

The Society has had no reason to complain of the assist- 
ance that has been given it in its nearly two-score years of 
existence; but it regrets that with such a large Catholic 
population in this city, and in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try, more members of our Faith have not heeded the call 
to help in its high mission, a mission of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only for to-day but for the future. 

There is need for an organization such as this, which is 
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dedicated to the work of gathering and preserving the 
records and memorials of the pioneers of our lands, the 
discoverers and explorers, the founders and creators of our 
towns, cities and commonwealths, especially of the heroic 
Catholics whose labors and influence are a vital part of our 
national existence. 

Not only do those early periods deserve the attention of 
historians—there are the many subsequent periods in which 
our Church and government grew to their present power 
for the guidance of the people, leaving records of achieve- 
ment that should not be neglected. 

Were it not for the efforts of this Society from the day 
it was founded by loyal sons of the Church, many of the 
records and memorials of the Church’s activities in the past 
would have been irretrievably lost. This Society has sed- 
ulously searched for and appraised thousands of records 
bearing upon the history of the Western continents, and has 
preserved them with jealous care. The archives of the 
Church and the world would have been much poorer in its 
historical treasures and knowledge of important events had 
this Society not been formed and had it not kept faithfully 
to its task. Even in years of great discouragement it has 
held to its purposes. 

The results of the Society’s work cannot be seen alone in 
the storehouse of its cherished possessions at 715 Spruce 
Street; the results have been world-wide, and have had a 
beneficent effect upon Catholic activities everywhere. 

The Society has reason to rejoice over what has been 
done in its field for the Church and for history; but it has 
reason also to mourn over what has been left undone, not 
through lack of will but for want of means. The Society’s. 
friends have been many, its benefactors numerous; but 
there are many others who might, without inconvenience to 
themselves, lend their help in preserving a glorious heri- 
_ tage for posterity. 
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During the recent months the Society has been honored 
by commendatory letters from His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
and His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty. 

The Society lost a few months ago its beloved President, 
the Very Rev. John E. Flood, who had long been a member 
of the Board of Managers, and a zealous worker in the 
Society. The Board at a recent meeting adopted the fol- 
lowing minute: 


“The American Catholic Historical Society, in deep 
sorrow, records the death of its President, the Very 
Rev. John E. Flood, D.D. In the prime of life and 
successful endeavor, on the evening of September 5, 
God’s call came to him and was answered. Doctor 
Flood spent himself unsparingly for the advancement 
of Catholic truth and Catholic Education. 

“As Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, as President of the Catholic Summer 
School of America, and as President of this Society, 
Doctor Flood extended the scope and filled up the 
measure of his Priesthood, for the glory of God and 
the good of his fellows. 

“This minute of affectionate remembrance and ap- 
preciation would express, in behalf of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, sympathy with the family 
of Doctor Flood, and with all who share the sorrow 
of his loss.” 


On November 7 a reception was given to His Eminence 
Cardinal Dougherty in the hall of the Society, which was 
attended by many members and their friends. 

The Index to the Recorps is in the hands of the printer 
and will soon be issued. This has long been needed and 
will prove of great value to those who have the Recorps, 
and to everyone who is interested in historical matters. 
Many subscriptions for the Index have been received. 
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The Index to the American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, the publication of the late Martin I. J. Griffin, 
which was combined with the Recorps, and the Index now 
publishing, make access to the treasures of the Researches 
and the Recorps easy. The Index to the Researches, pub- 
lished a few years ago, was prepared by the historian’s son, 
Dr. William L. J. Griffin, who presented the results of his 
labors to the Society. 

The Society inaugurated a campaign for new members in 
the late Fall, which is still in progress. 

Little has been done since the former annual meeting in 
a social way; but plans are formulating for a series of re- 
ceptions to prominent churchmen in the next year. 

There have been many accessions to the Society’s posses- 
sions, by purchase and gift. One of the principal contribu- 
tions was that of the late Thomas Devlin, who bequeathed 
his library to the Society, of which he was long a member. 

Dr. Edward J. Nolan, a former officer of the Society, be- 
queathed to the Society seven volumes of his diary, many 
of which are devoted to accounts of his several visits to 
Europe. Bishop Philip R. McDevitt contributed a type- 
written copy of the Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, April 3, 
1922, published after the Republican party had attacked and 
wrecked the offices. 

Since September, when Doctor Flood, the president, died, 
the Vice-President, John W. Speckman, Esq., has been act- 
ing as president, and the Board feels under obligation to 
him for the zeal and energy he has manifested in the work. 


P. A. Kinsey, Secretary. 


List oF DEATHS OF MEMBERS DURING 1923. 
The Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolfe, O.S.B. Mr. George A. Cooke 
The Very Rev. John E. Flood, LL.D. Mr. Thomas Devlin 
The Rey. B. ‘Randolph, C.M. Mr. (Christopher Gallagher 
Mr. D. F. Bremner ‘Mr. ‘Robert Higgins 
Mr. Magnus H. Brown Mr. Thomas J. Sheehan 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


NovEMBER 30, 1922. 


Receipts. 

Dues from active members .............:. $1492.50 

Dues from contributing members ......... 18.00 

Duessirommlitermembers . s.cs.6 noeaee aes 50.00 $1560.50 
Subscriptions to RECORDS) .-en mes oenstoa's $443.50 

Advertisements in Recorps ~.............. AII.00 

Sale of [Recorps and RESEARCHES ......... 140.50 995.09 
Subscriptions to Binding Fund ............ 21.00 
Subscriptions to Endowment Fund ........ 10.00 
Donation from St. Vincent’s Aid ......... 100.00 
HonationtforpRecepiion a> ie iar.c. steer 128.44 
Donations on account of Rummage Sale .. 168.00 
Proceeds of (Rummage Sale ...5..0. 0.200 136.93 
esacy or). bercy eating setae en mene: 2844.30 
Chenier: laiRocies Estates. sk Gh ae, 60.95 
Memorialiare lpm Oy ii. cn Cite dare apotare = 2050.00 
Interest on bonds, Life Membership Fund.. 45.00 
Interest on bonds, Endowment Fund ...... 190.00 
Interest on deposit, General Fund ......... 10.78 
Interest on deposit, Life Membership Fund. 34.57 
Interest on deposit, Endowment Fund ..... 7.85 


Interest on deposit, Memorial Care Fund .. 


EXPENSES, 
Account of ‘Committee on Hall: 
Interest on mortgage ........ $210.00 
Wraterirent=—: Ssldmiererewisrsssiclowie.> 12.00 
[CER Toko can onneannc Somcr ane 9.80 
IW ecactrime otine coopeoncee tooo 13.77 
CEG Ery | Reaeeie sintse <i tn acnaenchar 330.00 
IREDAIES| ec wastes se 161.25 
House supplies’. re«crlse 28.03 
Wpaiitors Service meets elle) 300.00 $1064.85 


18.07 $8381.48 
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Account of Committee on Library: 


Books and pamphlets ........ $37.22 
Gataloruelcands maces amet 3.30 
BOOK? plates: sic, cctoro.co cvsrapotae Spode 6.00 
Hauling books to library .... 9.25 


Binding saeankieaen cect 675.15 


Account of ‘Committee on Publication: 


Printing RECORDS ........... $1186.35 
Hauling and postage=..-. 1 16.84 


Wrappers and addressing ..:. 12.15 


Account of Secretary: 
Postage, printing, stationery.. $206.72 


‘Lelephonet2 avs csidoe forsterite 48.45 
Salariesiypen cms semanas 1500.00 
Dues in Federation of Hist. 

S OCs GE Sunes are aeereaee s 2.00 
Expenses of Reception ...... 46.38 
Rent of typewriter .......... 15.00 
Indexing Recorns, balance... 104.50 
Account of membership cam- 

Dalen ener teen Ne eae ice 1200.00 


Transfer to Endowment Fund ....... 


Transfer to Life Membership Fund 
Transfer to Memorial Care Fund 


Balance December 1, 1922 


Endowment Fund: 


_ Life Membership Fund: 
Invested in bonds 


Memorial Care Fund 


SM ia eC he ee Ce th ee et 


ee ay 


eo ee ay 


730.92 


1215.34 


3123.05 $6134.16 


SSRs 10.00 
Re 50.00 
Sth 5s te 2068.07 $8262.23 
Sanpete 422.29 
Scones $3900.00 
Sete ees 225.00 $4125.50 
Reis teate $1000.00 


SaRRee ee 1050.00 $2050.00 


ee $2564.86 


* Returns from Membership Campaign were received after closing of 
books for current year, and will be accounted for in next year’s Report. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND EDWARD W. BARRON, D.D., 
1801-1854. 


On September 12, 1854, while the yellow fever was rag- 
ing in Savannah, the Right Rev. Edward Barron, D.D., 
Bishop of Eucarpia, died a martyr of charity. It was a 
death that more than compensated him for the bitter disap- 
pointments and the unfulfilled dreams of a poetic, zealous 
soul which had been checked at every big turning in his 
life by “ the ills the flesh is heir to”’. 

Dr. Barron died in the midst of a terrific storm, in the 
house of strangers. The rain fell in torrents and a mighty 
gale swept the land, taking all things before it. The roof 
was blown from the church and the adjoining presbytery. 
Father Barron, in a dying condition, was carried first to the 
ground floor and finally into the home of a neighbor. Here 
he breathed forth his soul to God. No more fitting tribute 
to his life could be cited than the heart-broken letter from 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, the Most Rev. Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, to his brother the Most Rev. Peter Richard Ken- 
rick in St. Louis: “I need not tell you” he wrote, “ of the 
confidence in which I feel secure that he is now one of the 
number of those priests who serve Christ in heaven. You 
knew the quality of his spiritual life, his piety, charity and 
other virtues, which gave nobility to his character. God 
grant that we too may be found as well prepared and as free 
of all blame when the judge shall come.” 

Although he spent the greater part of his priestly life 
outside her hospitable walls, Philadelphia claims him as one 
of hers. He was president of the infant Seminary, Vicar 
General of the Diocese, Pastor of Old St. Mary’s when he 
volunteered for missionary work among the colored people 
in Africa. 
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In Bishop Barron, St. Mary’s lays claim to a priest of 
whom any church might well be proud. He too was proud 
of Old St. Mary’shis first and only permanent home in 
America. Nio matter where he went he always returned to 
Philadelphia. His delicate health drove him West and 
South, but ‘his visits of three and four months to Old St. 
Mary’s were very frequent. From far Africa, when all but 
he had perished from suffering and want, he turned his 
thoughts to St. Mary’s. His name is an honor to the long 
list of worthy priests who served at her historic altars and 
left behind them records more lasting than her ancient walls. 

The subject of our little history was born at Ballyneal, 
county Waterford, Ireland, in 1801. ‘At his baptism a few 
days later he received the name of Edward. He came from 
a prominent family long established. His brother Henry 
was knighted by the British Government. 

He pursued his primary and secondary studies in his own 
country. Having expressed the desire to become a priest, 
he was sent to the Propaganda College, Rome, where he 
completed a successful course in Theology, by receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

After his ordination in 1826 he was stationed for eleven 
years in his native diocese. During the summer of 1837, 
Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia, while on a visit to Ireland, 
invited him to come to America and take charge of one of 
the places “made vacant by the elect”. Acting on this 
invitation he came, on October 21, of that same year, and 
was for the time placed in charge of the Seminary. Father 
Barron, from his arrival, proved himself most helpful to the 
Bishop. Writing in his diary under date of October 21, 
Bishop Kenrick spoke of him as a man of “ piety, learning 
and other qualities which mark him out as a man of distinic- 
tion and character”. In December 1837 he was named 
Vicar General and Pastor of St. Mary’s, at that time the 
cathedral, where he remained until 1841. During these 
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years Father Barron is mentioned as accompanying Bishop 
Kenrick on his visitations, and as sometimes preaching in 
French and at other times in German. Oni one occasion we 
find the Bishop sending to Philadelphia for Father Barron 
to come to Brownsville to preach on total abstinence. Two 
years previously Father Matthew had started the Total 
Abstinance Association in Ireland. The young priest so 
recently from Ireland and an enthusiast in the cause of tem- 
perance was a most appropriate selection. ‘His earnest per- 
suasive words left a lasting impression on his hearers. 

Shortly after Dr. Barron’s appointment as pastor of St. 
Mary’s the news came to him that St. John’s was to be made 
the episcopal residence, thus depriving him, at one blow, of 
Bishop Kenrick, Father John Hughes, afterwards ‘Arch- 
bishop of New York, and Father Gartland, later Bishop of 
Savannah, Ga. The thought of separation was almost over- 
whelming. He liked to feel that close to him there was one 
on whom he could lean for support. Also St. Mary’s had 
become very dear tohim. ‘ Oh,” he cried out in his sorrow, 
“what has St. Mary’s done to be stript of its ancient 
honors!” ‘ He does not know,” an onlooker remarked, 
“that at St. Mary’s they [her enemies] tore down all epis- 
copal insignia and never replaced them.” * 

Towards the close of 1841, the same longing that made 
him offer his services to mission work in America made him 
again turn his heart to foreign parts. In 1833 Bishop Eng- 
land of Charleston, S. C., drew the attention of the Pro- 
paganda ‘to the activity of heresy on the Western coast of 
Africa. In 1840 the Holy See made an appeal to the 
Bishops of New York and Philadelphia for missionaries to 
go to Liberia and labor for the conversion of Africa. The 
Council of Baltimore urged the appeal for volunteers to the 
foreign mission. Father Barron and Father John Kelly 
of New York immediately offered their services. 


1Letters, Frenaye to Kenrick. 
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Judged by a standard of health, Father Barron did not 
seem fitted to undertake the gigantic work to which he 
addressed himself. From earliest life he was delicate. In 
a letter written in 1848, six years before his death, Bishop 
Kenrick speaks of his dear friend as a consumptive, with 
not very long to live. In the Frenaye-Kenrick Letters, 
‘weeks of illness’, ‘spells of asthma and fever’ are men- 
tioned. He was a very delicate man before he ever put foot 
in Africa. He had, however, the wonderful enthusiasm 
that now and then accompanies a delicate frame. ‘As some- 
times happens, he planned more than his weak constitution 
seemed capable of accomplishing. His mission in Africa, 
two distinct trips an fact, as counted by man, covered just 
three years (11841-1844). In work, suffering and hard- 
ship it took im a lifetime, and made of him a saddened, 
broken, though not discouraged man—a bishop without a see. 

The nine remaining years of life, 1845-1854, he passed 
partly an St. Louis with his beloved friend Peter Richard 
Kenrick, and partly in the South, in quest of health. It 
was in Savannah he finally met with his heroic death. 

It as related in the life of Mother Connelly, foundress of 
the Sisters of the Holy Child, that her order was founded 
ona broken heart. Success, in the evangelization of Africa, 
as for Mother Connelly’s work, came only after Father 
Barron’s death. The Holy Ghost Fathers, his early friends 
and fellow workers, and then his successors in that far-off 
mission, can well attribute part, at least, of their subsequent 
triumphs to the generous acceptance of apparent failure on 
the part of their first Bishop. 


Very little is recorded about Father Barron’s first charge 
in America and his days at Old St. Mary’s. When he was 
made pastor in 1837 religion was making progress in Phila- 
delphia. In a letter written April 20, 1837 (from Fr. 
Barron to Dr. Cullen), he remarks that St. Mary’s Church, 
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“which was formerly the scene of riots and confusion, is 
now the ark of peace and has a most edifying congrega- 
tion’. He goes on to say that on Easter Sunday 450 re- 
ceived Holy Communion, and on Low Sunday 250 were 
confirmed. “‘ We have a pastor’s house next to the cathedral 
(St. Mary's) ‘rent-free and the bishop’s salary or income has 
been raised from 600 to 1000 dollars. I live with the 
Bishop and his brother.” 

During 1838 Dr. Barron had an excellent opportunity for 
studying the colored race. The persecution and suffering 
witnessed in connection with these poor people called forth 
his interest and sympathy. Colored riots and disturbances 
were frequent that year in Philadelphia. In a letter to 
Dr. Cullen, (June, 1838) Bishop Kenrick relates the burning 
of a Quaker meeting-house, Penn Hall, because negroes 
had been permitted to attend, also that a house built for 
colored children had been set on fire, and an Irishman had 
been murdered for assisting in the arrest of a negro accused 
of crime. 

When the appeal came in 1841 for priests to go to Africa 
it touched his heart. He lost no time in placing himself at 
the disposal of the Propaganda to be sent to foreign fields. 
Bishop Hughes of New York, and Bishop Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia, were both his dear friends. He would nonetheless 
sacrifice bright prospects and good friends to forward God’s 
work. It was a long way from the comforts of a church 
in Philadelphia to a hut in Africa. We have thus early in 
the history of the Catholic Church in America a practical 
illustration of her zeal to comply with the wishes of Jesus 
Christ that His Church should teach all nations. 

On December 20, 1841, Dr. Barron set out from Balti- 
more for his distant mission. Accompanied by Father John 
Kelly from New York, and a catechist, Dionysius Pindar, 
he sailed on the English brig, “ Henrietta”, under Captain 
Champion, for Cape Palmas, Liberia. They took with them 
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thirty colored persons, ten of whom were Catholics. In a 
letter written from Baltimore to Bishop Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia, just before sailing, Father Barron says: “ The little 
colored boys, being under quarrantine for measles, will prob- 
ably not come.” 

The trip across took 34 days. Dr. Barron said his first 
Mass at Cape Palmas on February 10, 1842. It was a town 
of 3,000 inhabitants. Tihe mission, St. Peter’s, probably 
named for his friend Peter Richard Kenrick, numbered 18 
Catholics. Att Cape Mount, another mission centre, there 
was an equal number. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the establishment 
of this colony on the West Coast of Africa and its asso- 
ciation with America. ‘After the Revolution in 1776 the 
English Government purchased from native African chiefs 
a tract of land some twenty miles square and founded a 
colony for negroes, discharged from the Army and the 
Navy, and for liberated or runaway slaves who had sought 
refuge in England. In 1787 about 400 negroes from 
America settled there and founded Freetown, the capital of 
Sierra Leone, known from its unhealthy condition, as the 
“White man’s grave”’.? 

When we speak of Dr. Barron and his companion Father 
Kelly as the first missionaries, we do not mean that up to 
that time Africa had been completely neglected. Many mis- 
sionaries had gone out from, Europe to attempt its evan- 
gelization, but without leaving any permanent results. 

As far back as the fifteenth century monks from Spain 
and Portugal, in the days-when those countries were power- 
ful and Catholic, attempted the conversion of the African 
tribes. Their efforts were marked with success. Soon, 


2 An interesting point, or rather a striking coincidence, is that the 
present Bishop of Sierra Leone, the Right Rev. Dr. O’Gorman, C. S. 
Sp., was consecrated by Archbishop Ryan in the cathedral of Phila- 
delphia, on October 3, 1903. He is still laboring in that distant mission. 
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however, the numerous savage hordes, from the interior, 
invaded again and again the Christian settlements and, as 
happened in the various inroads in Europe, left ruin and 
desolation in their tracks. ‘A century later four Jesuit mis- 
sionaries tried to gather together those who remained of 
the old Christian settlements. They died in the attempt 
without seeing much fruit of their sacrifice. Towards the 
end of the same century other Jesuits tried again. During 
the seventeenth century several attempts were made by dif- 
ferent missionaries from Europe to carry on the work. 

It was purely the love of souls that induced Father Barron 
to give his life to an apparently hitherto unsuccessful work. 
In America he and Father Kelly were the first to answer the 
appeal made for priests to devote themselves to the Catholics 
among the freed negroes shipped by the United States Gov- 
ernment back to the coast of Africa. They found English 
spoken in nearly all the Kroo towns on the Western Coast. 

After four months of settling and putting things in order 
in his mission Father Barron left for Europe to obtain co- 
Operation in his labors. Whilst in Rome, he was conse- 
crated by Cardinal Fransoni on 22 January, 1842, Titular 
Bishop of Constantia and Vicar Apostolic of the two 
Guineas. Before returning to Africa, the newly consecrated 
prelate came to America, where he gave a series of lectures 
-on the Grebo Mondigo nations. He spent some weeks with 
his friend Bishop Kenrick in Philadelphia. On June 14, 
1842, he set sail for France to engage if possible a mission- 
ary society to aid him in the work the had undertaken. 

Passing through Paris he made a pilgrimage to the fam- 
ous shrine of Our Lady of Victories, to pay homage to Mary 
and to ask her aid of his mission. He wished, moreover, to 
consult the zealous pastor, Abbé Désgenettes, about his im- 
mense vicariate and the possibility of finding priests. It 
was a strange coincidence that on the previous day Father 
Libermann had made a pilgrimage to the same shrine, ask- 
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ing Mary to obtain for him a mission field for his few ardent 
apostles. 

Abbé Libermann, who was a convert from Judaism, and 
who had recently founded the missionaries of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, for the conversion of the colored 
race, agreed to furnish seven priests and three co-adjutor 
brothers. Writing to a friend, December 20, 1842, Bishop 
Barron says of this little band: “‘ I have consecrated myself, 
missionaries, mission, family, to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. On Sunday I assisted at the Church of the same 
association, gave Benediction, first episcopal, then with the 
Sacrament. The spirit in France for the foreign missions 
is truly wonderful.” 

The Bishop and his band of missionaries sailed from 
Bordeaux, September 13, 1843. On October 10, they ar- 
rived at the Island of Goree, which they left again on the 
26th of that same month and landed at Cape Palmas on the 
30 of November. They took up quarters in part of the 
community house built to accommodate twenty or more re- 
ligious, with as many seminarians. The future looked full 
of promise; hopes were of the brightest. Scarcely had 
Christmas passed when the deluge of sorrow started. 

The Ven. Libermann gives in a brief history of the first 


3 In 1848 the Soociety of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded 
in 1842, was engrafted on the older Society of the Holy Ghost, founded 
on Whit Sunday 1703 by a young ecclesiastic of a noble Breton 
family, Prullart Claude Francois des Places. This latter religious 
body had for its purpose the forming of missionaries for the most 
abandoned souls in pagan or Christian countries. Disbanded during: 
the French Revolution, it was reorganized in 1803. Unable to recover 
its former strength it was threatened with extinction, when the Holy 
See recommended Fr. Libermann to amalgamate with the Holy Ghost 
Fathers who remained. It was through this union that the children of 
Father Libermann inherited the official recognition of the French Gov- 
ernment and received from the Holy See approbation to carry on the 
two important works entrusted to the Society of the Holy Ghost—the. 
French Seminary in Rome and Colonial Seminary in Paris. 
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efforts of these missionaries in African soil a sad story. On 
Saturday 30 of December the first priest died of fever. At 
the same time all his companions were taken ill. The fol- 
lowing day, an Irish brother who had previously come out 
with Dr. Barron, fell dead of sunstroke. On 23rd of Jan- 
uary 1844 another priest died of brain fever. On 28th of 
May God called for one more sacrifice. On 6th and 13th of 
July two more died. Bishop Barron, sick of fever, worn 
with nursing and caring for his little flock, in sadness of 
heart and anguish of soul, tendered his resignation to the 
Holy See, and in January 1845 returned to Rome. He spent 
six months in Ireland trying to regain lost health. In July 
he arrived again in America and took up his residence with 
Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia. 


No one knew Edward Barron more intimately than the 
two Bishops Kenrick. Their correspondence includes every 
important happening in his life, and reveal to us his char- 
acter as drawn by his two loving friends. They were true 
friends, just friends. With all their love they saw his 
failings. They knew him as well as the work for which he 
was fitted. They were solicitous for his welfare. They 
felt for him in his peculiar situation, fearing for the dignity 
of a “bishop without a see”. Every now and then one of 
them suggested a vacancy their friend might fill. His life 
in America was divided between the two brothers, separated 
as far as St. Louis is from Baltimore. 

In going over Dr. Barron’s life we are apt to lose sight 
of the drawbacks which, in a fashion, account for at least 
some of his disappointments, because of the loving qualities. 
of soul and mind and heart that make him so attractive a 
character. He had a certain timidity and want of self-re- 
liance that runs through all his career. Witness his fear of 
remaining alone at St. Mary’s after Hughes’ departure, his 
constant refusal of a see in Philadelphia. He was also. 
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wanting in governing qualities. Even the Kenricks could 
not approve of his appointment for certain dioceses. 

When he came to America in 1837 all life was before him. 
He was given a most cordial reception in Philadelphia by 
Bishop, clergy, people. There were opportunities of pro- 
motion before him, had he remained. Hus encouragement 
by Bishop Kenrick, and rapid promotion in the Seminary, 
gave promise of a brilliant future. In this light, taking into 
consideration his delicate health and somewhat changeable 
nature, it was a mistake for him to go away—a mistake to 
come back—perhaps a mistake not to assert himself more 
as a bishop once he had returned. 

Father Barron’s friends were always true to him. The 
two Kenricks vied with each other in carrying his burdens, 
solving his difficulties, shielding him from everything that 
could bring him, pain or anxiety. They treated him as a 
beloved child, letting him come and go in their respective 
dioceses at wall. 

He had a fellowship and comradery with priests that drew 
them tohim. He had an agreeable disposition and was easy 
to live with. His correspondence meant a great deal to him. 
We read ‘his childish plea for letters, his remonstrance at 
the silence of his friends and their seeming neglect, his in- 
variable loving salutation—‘ Dearest Peter ’’—“ Dearest 
friend ”’. 

From his friendship as revealed in letters written and 
received we get the two pictures of man and priest. From 
a purely earthly standpoint he was wanting in “ worldliness ” 
and business acumen. He acted on the spur of the moment. 
A tinge of sadness, a melancholy strain ran through his 
nature. He appeared impatient with the want of success or 
absence of perfection in himself or in others. In an almost 
scandalized tone he relates his horror at lapse of abstinence 
as witnessed in Florence where “ three apparently good Cath- 
olics ate meat on Saturday,’ and on another occasion he 
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tells of the religions indifference of “certain good people in 
Ireland”. He expected a great deal of man. Perhaps it 
was the idealism of his nature, of which he had a goodly 
share, peeping out. It made ‘him long to remake this wicked 
old world and its careless children. ¢ 

We see from his writings how his spirit of romance, ap- 
preciation of beauty as found in the works of God or man, 
and sudden overwhelming of heart and soul with sheer joy 
of living and loving, made of him a dreamer. He saw 
chances to which more level-headed folk would have wil- 
fully closed their eyes. Dreamers color our pictures for us. 
Even when they fail they do good. They make us less 
afraid to try our own silly wings in hope we too perchance 
may one day fly. 

He was not what we might call a brilliant man. When 
his name was mentioned for Vincennes, some of his nearest 
friends remarked that he was not “ gifted with extraordinary 
genius of mind or practical judgment and prudence”. His 
distinction lay rather in the solid holiness of his life, his 
simplicity of faith, sincerity of convictions, greatness of soul 
and heart. 

His was a childlike character, full of trust in God and 
man. On his way to Africa he wrote to a brother priest: 
“ So low in funds am I that I cannot pay my hotel expenses 
of ten days. I have not twelve francs in ay nee 
So much more ought I to rest on Providence.” 

Of his goodness many testify. Dr. Barron was one of 
those men whom we have only to meet to love. He had 
charm and personality, that undefinable something that 
makes one welcome in any society. He was a gentleman 
according to Cardinal Newman’s definition—‘‘ one who 
never inflicts pain.” 

Friends and books meant more ito him than money or 
fame. Friendship was a very sacred bond. We read of 
his friendship with the two Bishops Kenrick, Dr. Cullen 
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and Dr. O’Connor, also Father Hughes and Father Gartland. 
In his frequent letters to these friends he shows an interest 
and curiosity in their doings boyish in its simplicity. Noth- 
ing touching on their life or work was too trivial to include. 
His friends were always sure of his interest and sympathy. 

His books were very dear to him. In his various trips 
about the world his “chest of books’ was the largest part 
of his luggage. It was constantly getting lost or delayed. 
Some kind friend was always looking it up, or holding it 
over for his return. 

The Bishop of Philadelphia frequently remonstrated with 
his brother Bishop of St. Louis that he had taken his friend 
from him. He found all kinds of excuses for visits. 
Sometimes it is on the plea of health or change of air that 
he persuades him to come to Philadelphia. Sometimes it 
is his own loneliness. On the opening of the new episcopal 
residence (July 1849) he again pleads for a “‘ few months ” 
visit. Ais “I am alone now, I yearn for the companionship 
of friends”. In every letter to his brother we find a mes- 
sage to the Bishop of Eucarpia—wishes for Christmas, 
Easter. 

We see in each step Barron took the direction of the 
Bishop of Philadelphia. It was he who was called upon to 
tide him over in matters of money. It was he also who 
objected to his remaining for a final sacrifice in far-away 
Africa. “I do not think the life of this excellent man 
should be rashly exposed again to peril among wild men 
with almost no hope for results,’ he wrote to his brother 
in St. Louis. : 

Once in a letter, Bishop O’Connor remarked to the Very 
Rev. P. R. Kenrick that Dr. Barron was not “ rogue 
enough” for Philadelphia, which was then in an abandoned 
condition. His tender heart and conscience were the cause 
of many of his worries. He wished to carry others’ burdens 
as well as his own. His affectionate heart brought him at 
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times sorrow and worry. His brother had married a Pro- 
testant. He fretted about the children—their immortal 
souls. He who had given money and the world for Christ 
found it very hard indeed to stand idle while one so near 
and dear as a brother gave over Christ for the world and 
money. “Tell me,” he writes again and again, “ what do 
you hear of my brother?” 

After his return to America the colored people whom he 
had taken to Africa were a constant source of worry to him. 
He tried to bring them home again. He had sent back to 
America one father of a good Catholic family and his five 
children. Of the original eighteen Catholics in his first 
mission several had apostatized. Those who remained 
bothered him so much that he sent over one hundred pounds 
in an effort to contrive for their return with merchants trad- 
ing with Africa. “I would willingly make any sacrifice to 
bring those poor Catholics back,’ he wrote to Dr. Cullen; 
“humanity as well as religion demands it.” The colonists 
from America were in constant conflict with the natives. 
“Do all in your power to prevent any possible chance of 
poor Catholics being sent to Liberia or to any part of West 
Africa,” he pleads with his friends in America. 

America was his second home. When he returned from . 
Africa, sick and weary of heart and body, it was towards 
America and to the Bishops Kenrick he first turned his 
thoughts. Hearing that F. P. Kenrick was in Rome he 
wrote from Turin, May 26, 1845: “My present desire is 
to go among your wild Yankees, and my sincerest desire, 
too.” 

As a missionary bishop he had opportunities of seeing 
America from many quarters. We read of him in the 
Indian territory where he “ confirmed 70 Pottowatomies near 
Sugar (Creek and not far from the Osage River.” ..... 
“T have not had in any country more consolation in the dis- 
charge of my sacred ministry than here in America,” he 
wrote on one occasion to his friend Dr. Cullen. 
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His whole life is beautifully summed up in his death. 
Again Christ asked of him a sacrifice, and with the enthu- 
siasm and generosity that carried him to America and from 
America to Africa, he forgot his other attempts, his seeming 
failures, and offered his services. He did not look to re- 
sults. His it was to do, to give, to suffer. Consequences 
did not trouble him. He was too humble, sincere and will- 
ing to serve. 

In 1854 Dr. Barron went South at the direction of his 
physician. In early summer the scourge of yellow fever fell 
upon Savannah. The whole country was in alarm. With- 
out the slightest fear for or thought of self, Bishop Barron 
went to the aid of Bishop Gartland and his small number 
of priests, Fathers Barry, Kirby, and O’ Neil. 

Day and night they were on call. At the beginning of 
their work both Bishops offered themselves as victims of 
divine justice. Barron died on September 12 and his friend 
on the 20 of the same month. 

He was buried with Bishop Gartland in the cemetery of 
Savannah. His tomb bears the following simple inscrip- 
tion: ‘“ Edward Barron, Bishop of Africa, where he lost his 
health, returned to Philadelphia, and died in Savannah dur- 
ing the epidemic.” His death was a fitting close to a 
priestly life of unselfish zeal and devotedness. 


EIitA Ma he hitce 


THE WORKS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1854-1921. 


The Sisters of Mercy, eight in number, established the 
works of their Institute in the diocese of San Francisco,* 
December 8, 1854, the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
and the day on which Pope Pius IX solemnly defined and 
promulgated the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary, the Mother of God.* The foundation, in charge of 


1The Archdiocese of San Francisco was established July 29, 1853. 
Its suffragans now are: the Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles, and 
the Diocese of ‘Sacramento, in California, and the Diocese of Salt Lake, 
which comprises the State of Utah and six counties of the State of 
Nevada and all the territory east to the Rio Colorado. All California 
—Lower, or Old California, and Upper or the present state—was origin- 
ally under Spanish and Mexican jurisdiction. Later the Diocese of 
both Californias was erected and Right Reverend Francisco Garcia 
Diego y Moreno was appointed first Bishop, April 27, 1840. On June 
30, 1850, the Reverend Joseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P. was consecrated 
Bishop of ‘San Diego or Monterey; on July 29, 1853, he was appointed 
Archbishop of ‘San Francisco. 

2Francis Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, was in Rome, 
called there for the solemn declaration of the Dogma. In a letter 
written at Rome, December 11, 1854, to his brother Peter Richard, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, he tells of the meeting of the hierarchy to 
discuss the question at issue. Although of no local interest here a 
few excerpts from the letter will be of interest to the student of Church 
History : 

...As it is fixed now and determined that the definition of 
faith, which is the earnest request by letters of about five hundred 
and forty Bishops will be made on the coming feast (December 
eighth), a Bull has been drawn up and submitted to the scrutiny 
and judgement of the Bishops who are here. They will pass upon 
its form and style of expression. ‘We met for this purpose yester- 
day in what is called the Ducal Hall, where, after an address by 
the Cardinal President Brunelli, the paragraphs of the Bull were 
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read out one by one, and an opportunity given everyone to submit 
difficulties and have them solved by thorough theologians who 


have acted as examiners for five years. . . . To-day we held another 
meeting, and on Thursday we shall meet again to finish the work 
on hand”. 


In a letter written later by Archbishop Kenrick to his brother, 
Peter Richard, Archbishop of St. Louis, describing the proceedings 
held in (Rome says: 

“As to the definition, everything was carried out well. For four 
days meetings were held of the Bishops in a hall of the Vatican, 
and the form of the Bull was subject to examination and dis- 
cussion in its parts. As a result (of this examination) the Pope 
decided not to publish the Bull on the day of the feast, but to 
make the definition only. This he did after the reading of the 
Gospel in Greek and Latin during the Solemn Pontifical Mass. 
Standing at the throne in a clear voice he pronounced these words 
approximately, amid his own tears and the tears of emotion of 
many others (with some words of introduction and conclusion at 
the beginning and at the end): 

“Declaramus, pronuntiamus et definimus doctrinam quae tenet 
Beatam, Semper Virginam, |Dei Genitricem in ipso primo suiae con- 
ceptionis, momento, Dei, Omnipotentis Gratia speciala et privilegio 
fuisse praeservatam, intuitu meritorum ‘Christi ab omni peccati 
originalis Cube, a Deo esse revelatam, et proinde curde credentam 
et ore profitendam. 

“Fifty-three ‘Cardinals and one hundred and forty Bishops were 
present. The Bull (of declaration) wll be published soon, addressed 
to the universal Church. That will promulgate the declaration for 
the whole world. It will be the answer to five hundred and fifty Bishops, 
who requested the declaration (of the dogma) by letters (to the 
Holy See). 

“The Romans are celebrating the event everywhere with lights in 
their homes. The front of the Church of the Jesuits is adorned with 
an image of the Virgin in much splendor. The Franciscans came to 
express their gratitude through their Minister General right after the 
Pope had finished Mass and had crowned the image of the Virgin 
while he was taking off his vestments in the Chapel. At night they lit 
torches and lights so that the brightness about the ‘Church in Ara Coeli 
could be seen at a great distance. 

“Cardinal Wiseman delivered a very excellent sermon in the evening 
(of the eighth) before a great crowd in the Capitol. ... On Saturday 
(following the feast) the Pope held a secret consistory in a large and 
beautiful hall of the Vatican. He addressed the assembled Cardinals 
and Bishops in words of great import and eloquence. The Cardinal 
(Archbishop) of Lyons responded in the name of all the Bishops ex- 


The Work of the Sisters of Mercy I15 
Mother Baptist Russell,* comprised Sister Mary De Sales 


pressing feelings of gratefulness to the Pope. He spoke in French... . 
To each one of the prelates was given a gold (medal) image of the 
Virgin struck in honor of the occasion of Australian gold, the gift of 
the faithful in that country—See The Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence, 
Pp. 379 et seq. 

3 The following excerpt is from the Convent Records at Kinsdale, 
Treland: 

“Sister Katherine Russell, in religion Sister Mary Baptist Joseph, 
daughter of Arthur and Margaret Russell, of Newry, County Down. 
Born in 1829. Entered the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, St. Joseph’s 
Kinsale, on the 24th of November, 1848. Received the holy habit, July 
7, 1849. Made her religious profession, August 2, 1851. Offered for the 
California Mission, on which she was sent as Mother Superior, on the 
8th of September, 1854.” (See “ Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell,” 
by her brother, Matthew Russell, S.J. 

Mrs. Russell, Margaret Mullan, when a young girl, married a Belfast 
merchant, John Hamil, who died before she reached her thirtieth year 
and left her with six children, three sons and three daughters, well pro- 
vided for. One daughter died in childhood, another, Anna, entered the 
Convent of ‘Poor Clares in Newry, founded in 1830 from the Dublin 
Convent of the Order of Harold’s Cross. As Sister Mary Bernard 
she lived in the Cloister sixty years and died May 23, 1894, in her 
seventy-eighth year. The third daughter, Margaret Hamil, married 
Peter McAvoy Gartlan, a solicitor in Dundalk, a man of exceptional 
ability who was chosen to conduct the defence of “O’Connell and 
Others” in the State trials of 1844. He was also a contributor to 
the Dublin Review. Arthur ‘Russell, the father of Katherine, was the 
owner of the Southwork brewery in Newry at the time of his mar- 
riage wth Mrs. Hamil. 

‘Six children were born to them: Mary, the eldest, died at the age 
of thirteen; Elizabeth (Sister Mary Aquin), Katherine (Sister Mary 
Baptist), and Sarah (Sister Mary Emmanuel). The last mentioned 
had in mind to join 'Sister Mary Baptist in California, but God willed 
otherwise. The elder of the boys, Charles, became Sir Charles, Glad- 
stone’s last Attorney-General in England, the first Catholic to hold that 
post since the (Reformation, later he became Lord Chief Justice of 
England. The second son, Matthew, became a Jesuit, and is the 
author of the Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell. 

It is interesting to note that the Russells were staunch adherents to 
the faith throughout the penal days. There was, in 1001, and very 
probably is at present (1921) in Killough, a Chalice with the following 
inscription: “ Presented by George ‘Russell and his wife, Mary Laaffe, 
to the Church of Rathmolin, 1640.” This George Russell was a member 
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of the Catholic Confederation of Kilkenny and was killed in the battle 
of Tircroghan, fighting for the Irish cause. 

When the child Katherine Russell was born April 18, her mother wept 
over her, saying she was her first free-born child, Catholic Emancipation 
having been won on the 5th of the same month. 

On May 29, 1845, Arthur Russell died, leaving his children under the 
guardianship of his brother Dr. Charles Russell, of Maynooth College. 
It was durng this year the potato blight first appeared. Three years of 
famine followed accompanied by fever and cholera. Mrs. ‘Russell, ac- 
companied by her daughter “Kate” as she was called, went about 
among the sick and poor, distributing food and clothing. The charitable 
work of these self-sacrificing women was an inspiration to others to 
organize themselves into a Society called the Ladies’ Society, of which 
Mrs. Russell was president. This relief work among the poor served 
Katherine (Russell in good stead in her missionary labors among the 
poor in California. 

In 1849, Katherine Russell set about her life’s work of charity in the 
religious state. The Sisters of Charity, founded by Mary Aikenhead 
was her own choice, however, the wish of her mother and the counsel 
of Bishop Blake had weight in her decision to enter the Sisters of Mercy. 
Mother Mary Baptist Russell loved the poor and labored among them. 
On her visitations to the sick and poor she went with necessities to meet 
conditions. On one occasion, writes ‘Sister Mary Howley, she entered 
the home of a family in great distress. The mother was in bed with 
consumption, the husband away, the children uncared for. Mother 
Baptist “put on a tin of water to heat, washed the poor woman... 
(then) “she took the little ones one by one, put them into a tub of water 
and washed and dressed them with new shirts. The last little one she 
had no shirt for, so she took a napkin and cut holes in it for sleeves, 
fixed it around him and wrapped him in a comforter.” 

Cit., The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Kellowen by Matthew 
Russell, S.J., p. 41. 

In the same letter, the Sister states that “we suffered a great deal 
after coming here, but Mother would insist on doing all the drudgery. 
She would often stay at home and do the hard work, and send M. M. 
de Sales, Sister M. Bernard, Sister M. Gabriel and myself to the Hospital 
from nine in the morning till six in the evening. She used to put her 
apron on, tuck up her habit, and do all the cooking, cleaning and scrub- 
bing. She was a model of humility.” Jbid., p. 42. 

Mother Baptist’s ceaseless toil finally overcame her robust health. In 
1888 her health began to fail. Ten years later in a letter dated January 
17, 1808, she says “at present I am very well; but, as those attacks come 
back unexpectedly, I cannot say I am alright. If it be God’s will, I 
should like much to build the Home next summer ... I shall be sixty- 
nine in April. Mother Baptist was not destined to see the Home for Old 


The Work of the Sisters of Mercy Liz 
Reddan,* Sister Mary Bernard O’Dwyer, Sister Mary 


People completed. She died August 6, 1808, after five weeks of living 
death, all her senses dulled by the clogging of the arteries of the brain. 

The San Francisco Call chronicled her death in these words. “No 
death in recent years has been heard of with greater regret in this com- 
munity than that of Mother Superior, Mary Baptist Russell, the sweet 
woman who watched over the destinies of various charitable institutions 
in this city during the past half century. The tidings of her calm leave- 
taking of this life will fill with sorrow the thousands who were fortun- 
ate enough to meet her, and those who have heard or read of her beauti- 
ful deeds of charity since her advent in this State. A more lovable 
character than hers has rarely been found. Her constant aim in life 
has been to uplift the suffering and the wounded, and in this she was 
entirely successful.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle, a non-Catholic journal, stated “ No dead 
sovereign ” “ever had prouder burial than Mother Mary Baptist Russell, 
whose life of self-denial and good works has crowned her in a city’s 
memory.” 

Cit. Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell, p. 177 et seq. 

Rev. Hugh Gallagher, S.J., nephew of Rev. Hugh Gallagher who 
brought the original colony of Sisters of Mercy to California preached 
the funeral sermon. Mother Mary Baptist was buried in St. Michael’s 
Cemetery, attached to the Magdalen Asylum. Her monument bears the 
inscription: “She hath opened her hands to the needy and hath stretched 
out her hands to the poor.” 


4 Joanna ‘Reddan was born in Clare, Ireland in 1800. Historically 
interesting is the origin of the name “(Reddan”. The traditional account 
is that an ancestor, Dan ’Connor whose hair was red, refused to sub- 
mit to the Law Church in Ireland during the reign of Henry VIII; 
consequently he was obliged to flee from Ulster to Munster. His pur- 
suers called him “red Dan”, the two words becoming united clung to 
the descendants who were called ‘“‘ Reddan ”. 

Joanna, a cousin of Daniel O’Connell, when a young girl often acted as 
his secretary. At the age of eighteen she became the possessor of a large 
estate which she used for charitable purposes. The realization of her desire 
to enter the religious state was for a time delayed by the death of her 
two sisters, Mrs. Bridgman and Mrs. O’Dwyer, each of whom left three 
children. The care of these children was assumed by Miss (Reddan who 
removed with them to Limerick which was then a garrisoned city. The 
abnormal condition of the city was not productive of moral good, conse- 
quently the need of a Refuge for erring young girls was brought forcibly 
to the notice of Miss Reddan who opened an asylum in Newgate Lane 
where she owned a property. As a means of occupation and also of 
revenue the inmates were taught to make what was then known as 
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Francis Benson, Sister Mary Howley, Sister Mary Gabriel 
Brown, Sister Mary Paul Beechinor, and Sister Mary 
Martha McCarthy. The last three mentioned were novices. 

Five months previous, Father Hugh Gallagher ° having 
been commissioned by Right Rev. J. S. Alemany, Bishop 
of the See of San Francisco, to go to Ireland in quest of 
a colony of Sisters of Mercy for his diocese, applied at St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Kinsale, July 28, for the desired founda- 
tion. Because of the sacrifices and hardships entailed im 


“Limerick lace”. A laundry was also opened. This was the first in- 
stitution of its kind in the English-speaking world. In 1819 Miss 
Reddan erected a stone building for the Magdalenes. 

During the Cholera epidemic of 1832, the Christian Brothers con- 
verted their schools into hospitals, where the vcitims were brought and 
cared for by Miss [Reddan, assisted by her niece who later became a 
Sister of Mercy and foundress of the Kinsale Convent in 1846. 

In 1847 the Bishop allowed Miss Reddan to bring Sisters of the 
Good ‘Shepherd from Angers to take charge of the Asylum, however it 
was not until 1849 that he allowed her to enter the Kinsale Convent 
where her niece was Superior. She received the name, Sister Mary de 
Sales at her reception, and later was among the first to offer herself for 
the California mission. Her vast experience served her well in the 
Sisters’ constructive work in California. 

On July 22, 1857, Mother de Sales accompanied Mother Baptist Russell 
to Sacramento to make final arrangements for the opening of a Convent. 
On their return trip, both remained on the deck of the sailing vessel all 
night because of crowded conditions. Mother de Sales caught a severe 
cold from which she never recovered. She died July 28, 1857. Her 
death was a severe loss to the Community. At the request of Archbishop 
Alemany, the obsequies were held in the Cathedral. Very Rev. Hugh 
Gallagher preached the funeral sermon. 


5 Father Hugh Gallagher and his brother Joseph, at the invitation of 
Archbishop Alemany, came to San Francisco from Pittsburg. Both 
were closely identified withthe early Catholic history of the Pacific 
Coast. Father Hugh Patrick Gallagher was born in Killygordon, County 
Donegal, Ireland in 1815. After his ordination (date not available) he 
labored in the Diocese of Pittsburg where he remained about eight 
years. He became pastor of ‘St. Michael’s, Loretto, September 27, 1844 
and remained until 1852 when he went to California. Twenty-nine years 
later, on the advice of his physician, he resigned his pastorate and after 
visiting the eastern States he went to Ireland. He returned to San 
Francisco and died in St. Mary’s Hospital, March 10, 1882. 
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a country which was at once a wilderness and a cosmopolis, 
where people from many lands rushed in search of gold, 
Mother Mary Frances Bridgman, Superior of the Kinsale 
Convent, called for volunteers. Twenty-nine Sisters, almost 
the entire community, offered themselves for the new mis- 
sion. 

The Sisters left Kinsale on September 24, 1854, and 
went to Cork where they were joined by five Presentation 
nuns who had accepted the Sacramento mission which the 
Sisters of Mercy were obliged to refuse because of the lack 
of Sisters. Father ‘Gallagher failed to secure accommoda- 
tions in the sailing vessel Arctic for the entire number, and 
not wishing to separate the Sisters, he postponed their de- 
parture until September 23, when they set sail in the Canada. 
Had they sailed in the Arctic they would have perished with 
the ill-fated vessel which was lost with all on board. The 
Canada arrived in New York early in October. Business of 
considerable moment called Father Gallagher to Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Meantime, the Sisters of Mercy remained at St. 
Catherine’s Convent, Houston Street. 

The Presentation nuns, however, accompanied by Fathers 
Cassin and Coddy, continued their journey to California. 
On November 13, the Sisters of Mercy, escorted by Father 
Gallagher set out for San Francisco. Their route over the 


6 Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, convert, formerly Episcopalian Bishop of 
North ‘Carolina with his wife had their baggage on board the Arctic, 
but wishing to enjoy the company of Father Gallagher on the return 
voyage, delayed his departure one week. 

In Kenrick-Frenaye ‘Correspondence note p. 303, we saw that “Levi 
Sillman Ives was born at Meriden, Conn., in 1797; took orders in the 
Prot. Episcopal Church in 1823; Bishop of North Carolina in 1831; went 
to Rome and was received into the Church in 1852. He taught Rhetoric 
for some time in the New York ‘Seminary under Archbishop Hughes; 
later he was at the head of the ‘Catholic Protectory. His wife was the 
daughter of Bishop Hobart of New York. Dr. Ives is the author of 
The Trials of a Mind in its Progress to Catholicism. He died Oct. 
13, 1867. 
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isthmus lay through Juan de Nicaragua or Greytown; here: 
they were transferred to river boats whose capacity was 
already over-taxed on account of the crowds of gold seekers 
on their way to the “ diggings ”’.’ This congested condition 
precluded all thought of rest. To make matters worse, food 
could not be had at the Isthmus. Father Gallagher, however, 
foreseeing this privation brought preserved meat, fish, bread 
and tea for the Sisters who gladly shared with their traveling 
companions. The progress of the voyage was retarded 
unavoidably during the night owing to an unnavigable point 
in the river. All were obliged to disembark and seek shelter 
in an improvised hotel, a mere shack built of rough boards, 
some distance from the landing. Here the Sisters were 
given the best room, yet it could not boast of a single chair. 
A tallow candle placed in a bottle was the only light avail- 
able. Luckily the Sisters were not obliged to remain here: 
overnight. The arrival of a boat was announced towards 
morning and the Sisters went ion board immediately. They 
reached San Juan del Sur about 2 P. M. The Sisters were 
escorted 'to the best hotel, a crude structure built of unhewn 
boards placed on end, and so far apart that a view of the 
interior could be had by the passers-by. Each room con- 
tained a cot, a straw pillow, and sheets. The Sisters used 
the sheets as screens to protect themselves from the gaze of 
the public. Scarcely had the Sisters retired to rest when the: 
sailing vessel, Cortez, was announced by Father Gallagher. 
Although the vessel was not to sail until the following day, 
it was thought advisable to go aboard at once. The intense 
heat and the swarms of insects added much to the hardships 
of the voyage. 


7 In 1846 the population of San Francisco was 600; in the spring of 
1848 when gold was discovered, it was 1,000. In 1852 the ‘State census. 
recorded 34,870; the federal census in 1860 gave 56,802; in 1870 it re- 
ported 149,473; and in February, 1875, the number was estimated by: 
local authorities at 230,000. 
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When the Sisters reached the beach they were astounded 
to see men almost naked carrying the passengers about fifty 
yards into the water where a skiff was waiting to convey 
them to the steamer. At this juncture four natives appeared 
whom Father Gallagher had induced to don shirts and 
pantaloons while carrying the Sisters to the skiff. The 
commander of the vessel treated Father Gallagher and his 
party with the kindest consideration and respect. In the 
light of subsequent events, this courtesy on the part of the 
‘commander of the vessel was the cause of much annoyance 
to the Sisters. Near midnight on December 7, the vessel 
passed through the Golden Gate and shortly after reached 
San Francisco Bay. The Sisters remained on board until 
five o'clock the next morning. After landing, they drove 
directly to St. Patrick’s Church on Market St.,* which they 
reached in time to receive the blessing of Father Maginn, 
then pastor of St. Patrick’s, when he turned to bless his 
‘congregation, an assemblage of twelve or fifteen persons. 
Later, Father Gallagher celebrated Mass at which the Sisters 
received Holy Communion, and placed their new founda- 
tion in the provident care of God and His Immaculate 
Mother, Mary. After Mass the Sisters were escorted to the 
Convent of the Sisters of Charity where they were hospit- 
ably received. Later in the day the Archbishop and his 
vicar general came to welcome the Sisters of Mercy to the 
diocese. Before leaving, the Airchbishop promised to say 
Mass for them on Tuesday, December 12. Thus by a coin- 
cidence the first Mass for the Sisters of Mercy in California 

8 San Francisco could then boast of three Churches—St. Francis, on 
Vallejo Street; St. Patrick’s on Market Street, and the old Church at 
the Mission Dolores then on the outskirts of the city. St. Patrick’s and 
St. Francis Churches were mere shacks. ‘Some weeks after the arrival 
of the Sisters of Mercy the brick Cathedral was opened. 

The Author of the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy tells us that for 


the first few years after their arrival there was only one Jesuit, Father 
Maraschi, in the city. ‘See Annals, vol. iii, pp. 491-492. 
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was celebrated on the anniversary of their foundation day, 
one of the greatest feasts of the Institute. 

The Sisters of Mercy remained with the Sisters of Charity 
until January 2, when they took up their residence in a small 
house on Vallejo Street, a site selected because of its near- 
ness to the County Hospital where two, sometimes four, 
Sisters spent the greater part of the day. A school was 
opened in the basement of the old Cathedral with four 
Sister-teachers in charge. A House of Mercy was opened 
in a building adjoining the Convent which had been rented 
for the purpose. Here parents who leit for distant min- 
ing camps in search of gold placed their children under the 
care of ithe Sisters. Because of slow mail service, steamers 
bearing mail arrived but once or twice a month; communica- 
tion with parents therefore was difficult, sometimes months 
passed without a word from the parents or guardians of, 
the children. 

This condition of affairs caused a great drain on the 
Sisters’ funds. Added to this the country was in a state of 
financial depression caused by heavy speculations in land and 
a dechine in the gold yield. As a result, business became 
less profitable. Out of a thousand business houses more 
than three hundred were unoccupied. Food prices were 
exorbitant. Eggs and butter were imported from Boston, 
the former were sold at three dollars a dozen. The fact 
that freight from New York came by way of Cape Horn a 
distance of nearly 3500 miles will give one an idea of the 
condition of edibles when they passed the Golden Gate. 
Early in the fifties an apple bought at Christmas time cost 
five dollars. Later in the fifties peaches were sold at one 
dollar a piece. 

The discontent caused by this financial crisis, had been 
taking a criminal form in an alarming degree. Between 
1849 and 1856, a thousand homicides had been committed 
in the city and out of this number there were only seven 
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convictions; the laxity of officials in administering justice 
increased the disorder. The Annals state that “criminals 
who had money and influence were safe, and the boldest and 
most dangerous of the evil-doers were themselves officers 
of justice ”’. 

In April, 1856, the Sisters rented a house on the property 
adjoming the hospital grounds and opened a boarding school 
and day school. The boarding school was established for 
the convenience of children whose parents lived in the 
country. About twelve resident pupils were registered. 
The Catholic directory of 1857 makes no mention of this 
school, however; it chronicles the work of the Sisters of 
Mercy thus: 


“The building on Stockton Street, San Francisco, re- 
cently occupied as the State Hospital, is occupied by the 
Sisters of Mercy, who take care of the city and county 
sick, and have a Mercy House for all respectable servant 
girls that have no home or look for a situation. Mother 
Mary Baptist Russell. (Superior) ” 


Some weeks after the arrival of the Sisters in San Fran- 
cisco anti-Catholic hatred was in evidence among the settlers. 
This hatred, a development of the petty jealousies which 
originated on board the Cortez, found expression in one of 
the newspapers which advised the Sisters to return, as “ the 
institutions of our Protestant and republican country are 
known to be obnoxious to their tastes”. If the advice is 
not heeded, ‘‘ we think it the duty of the attorney-general of 
California at once to institute proceedings in behalf of the 
State ’.° One of the settlers who had been a passenger on 
the Cortez, and who took umbrage at the respect shown the 
Sisters by the Captain of. the vessel, published in the 
Christian Advocate a slanderous story of unbecoming con- 


9 See Annals, vol. iii, p. 481. 
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duct on the part of the Sisters on the vessel. The Sisters 
were vindicated however, by the Captain of the vessel who 
wrote to the Herald the following: 


“My position as commander of a passenger steamer 
makes me a servant of the public, and especially of those 
who come under my care as wayfarers. I pronounce the 
article alluded to the most detestable calumny I have ever 
known or heard of. The parties in question had their 
seats at the table next to me, and I may say they were at 
all times under my eye and observation. Their religious 
exercises were performed not only on Sunday but every 
day, without intruding on others. The extreme pro- - 
priety of their deportment, their unobtrusiveness, and 
their gentle lady-like manners should have shielded them 
from so gross an outrage.” *° 


The article is dated January 18, 1855, and signed: 
“Thomas B. Cropper’, commander of the Steamer Cortes. 
In the face of such bigotry, which used the press for its 
propaganda, and in spite of the hardships of the new mis- 
sion, the work of the Sisters of Mercy took deep root in 
California soil. 

In September of the same year the dreaded plague, 
cholera, became epidemic in the city. It was brought hither 
by one of the passengers in the sailing vessel Uncle Sam 
which arrived September sth. The city was in a state of 
terror. The Sisters at once offered their services for the 
welfare of the public which had so recently maligned them, 
and they were gladly accepted. The Sisters were the only 
persons on the Pacific slope who had experimental knowledge 
of the disease. They had spent several months in the 
cholera hospitals in Kinsale and Clonmel, Ireland, in 1849. 
One Sister nursed patients during the terrible plague of 


10 Tbid., p. 482. 
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1832. They were all well acquainted with the various 
phases of the disease and knew the remedies to be applied. 
Day and night the Sisters remained at the bedside of the 
stricken patients. Asa result of the Sisters’ practical know- 
ledge and efficient care, hundreds of lives were saved during 
this dreadful scourge. The Daily News mentions their ser- 
vices in the hospital thus: 


“We visited yesterday the patients in the hospital; a 
more ghastly sight we have seldom witnessed. In the 
midst of this scene of sorrow, anguish, pain, and danger 
were ministering angels who disregarded everything to 
aid their distressed fellow creatures. As soon as the 
Sisters of Mercy, whose convent is opposite the hospital, 
learned the state of things, they hurried to offer their 
services. They did not stop to inquire whether the poor 
sufferers were Protestants or Catholics, Americans or 
foreigners, but with the noblest devotion applied them- 
selves to their relief. One Sister might be seen bathing’ 
the limbs of the sufferer, another chafing the extremities ; 
a third applying the remedies; while others with pitying 
faces were calming the fears of those supposed to be dying. 
The idea of danger never seems to have occurred to these 
noble women; self was lost sight of. If the lives of any 
of the unfortunates be saved they will own their preserva- 
tion to those noble ladies.” ** 


On October 24, 1855, when the epidemic had somewhat 
abated, the Sisters having been requested by official author- 
ity, took charge of the County Hospital on condition that the 
entire management and the selection of all employees be 
left in their hands.2? The hospital officials at the time the 

11 Annals, vol. iii, p. 42 et seq. 


12 At this time the care of the sick was let out by contract, two doctors 
(Gibbons) were receiving five thousand dollars a month for their services. 
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Sisters assumed charge of the County Hospital drew up the 
following provisions : 

1. From and after October 22, 1855, the Sisters of 
Mercy known in this community as philanthropists who 
refuse all pecuniary reward for their self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the sick and destitute—shall provide for the 
care and maintenance of tthe indigent sick. 

2. All bills contracted tto carry out the requirements of 
the above section must be presented to the Board of 
Supervisors monthly, and iit shall be the duty of said 
Board to cause them to be promptly paid. 

3. The Sisters of Mercy may employ such resident 
medical assistance as in their judgment may be See 
for the well-being of the sick in said hospital. 

4. The Sisters of Mercy are hereby requested to cause 
to be made monthly to the Board a report of the general 
condition of the hospital; the number admitted and dis- 
charged; sex, age, color, nativity of those who died dur- 
ing the month, as well as such recommendations, as they 
may deem best for the future welfare of the patients.** 


The Community at large voiced its approval through the 
press with the above arrangements. A short time, however, 
sufficed for anti-Catholic prejudice to manifest itself again, 
this time its agency, the Bulletin, under date of March, 1856, 
declared “that ithe fault does not lie with the Sisters .. . 
no doubt they have kind hearts, Catholic hearts, in the sense 
of the term, and they are pledged to constant service of the 
Church. Nor does the fault lie with the priests. It is their 
policy open and avowed, to unite Church and State.” 

The feeling against the Sisters became intense in some 
quarters and only lacked an occasion to manifest itself. 
The opportune time came when the Sisters interfered with 

18 Annals, vol. iti, p. 483 et seq. 
14 Ibid., p. 484. 
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the passing of letters between a young man of questionable 
character anid a woman of like morals, a patient of tthe ward. 
The young man resented this interference and accordingly 
furnished the editor of the Bulletin,’ who was a pliant tool 
in the ‘hands of bigotry, with a slanderous story. Dr. 
Sawyer, an official of the hospital, wrote an article which 
explained the cause and furthermore stated that “ we can not 
dismiss the subject without congratulating the public that 
we possess three departments that reflect credit on us; the 
schools, the fire department, and the hospital under the 
management of the Sisters of Mercy ’’.*® 

The continued persecution of the hospital ended when the 
status of the hospital was investigated by proper authorities. 
During the investigation the testimony of those competent 
to judge was unanimous in that “ ‘ no similar institution any- 
where is managed more faithfully, more conscientiously ’ and 
for the means at command, more effectually, than the hos- 
pital in charge of the Sisters of Mercy”. The investiga- 
tion of the grand jury brought to light the fact that “ the 
Sisters of Mercy, by whom the hospital is managed, have 
received no cash payments from the city for seven months 


15 The editor of the Bulletin, James King, was shot in the street, 
May 14, 1856, by a Mr. 'Casey whom he had slandered in his paper. 
This occurrence was the immediate cause of an organization called 
“Vigilance Committee”; in speaking of which Peter Burnett, the first 
governor of California said: “I opposed this organization on a ground 
of principle, as I considered it incipient rebellion and a fatal precedent”. 
Cit. Annals, vol. iii, p. 485. ‘At a secret meeting of the “ Vigilants”, 
Mr. Casey was condemned to death. He asked to see the Sisters of 
Mercy and ‘Archbishop Alemany begged this favor for him, but it was 
not granted however, a priest was allowed to visit the condemned man. 
He died asking God to have mercy on his enemies. On his monument 
in the old Mission Church is inscribed “(\O Lord, have mercy on my 
enemies”. 

(California some years previous had been admitted into the Union. 
Burnett succeeded Governor Riley who had’ been the civil and military 
administrator of the territory by the American government early in 1849. 


16 Cit, Annals, vol. iii, p. 484. 
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. and that the institution is at present supported mainly 
by loans at interest made to the Sisters on their personal 
security, their private means having long since been ex- 
hausted in the undertaking’”.* This revelation arrested 
the philanthropic tendencies of designing men who wished 
to get the hospital under their own supervision. 

This anti-Catholic ferment however, was productive of 
much good. The Catholics of San Francisco now realized 
the need of a Catholic Hospital; accordingly in July, 1857 
when the inmates of the County Hospital were transferred 
to North Beach Street, the Sisters bought the old County 
Hospital building on Stockton Street for thirteen-thousand 
dollars and changed the name from “State Marine and 
County Hospital” to “St. Mary’s Hospital”. This was 
the first hospital under Catholic auspices established in the 
State of California. The capacity of the old building was 
limited, consequently, the need of a larger building was soon 
apparent. ‘Archbishop Alemany realized this need and made 
the first effective move towards the erection of a new struc- 
ture. He authorized collections to be taken up in the mis- 
sion districts and subscriptions to be solicited throughout 
the city. Six thousand dollars were soon collected and 
placed in the hands of the Sisters for the prospective hospital. 
Ground was purchased at the corner of First and Bryant 
Streets for $10,500; the expense of grading the land 
amounted to $5,000. On September 5, 1860, the corner 
stone of the new building was laid by Archbishop Alemany. 
Reverend Daniel Slattery ** from Marysville delivered the 
sermon. In November 1861, the new St. Mary’s was for- 
mally opened with twenty-seven patients.’® 


* Cit., Annals, vol. iii, p. 486. 


17 Five weeks later.Father Slattery died of typhoid fever in St. Mary’s 
Hospital. 


18 In 1873 when the religious were expelled from Guatemala a com- 
munity of Franciscans were taken under a mounted guard, several 
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The following excerpts from a letter written by Sister M. 
Francis Benson, July 4, 1859, to Mother Hartnett, Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, furnish us with facts which throw light on 
the early history of San Francisco: 


“ce 


.... You will be interested by a few words about 
this great country. Great it is and wonderful, but alas, 
great also in wickedness. . . . You, innocent Irish nuns, 
could never imagine the sinfulness we have to contend 
with here. . . . In Ireland Satan disguises himself, and 
his votaries hide in dark lanes and blind alleys. But here 
he works abroad in open day. Even in the schools, he 
reigns, and makes the heart of the children his play- 
ground. Their confident insolence would astonish you. 
Parents wish to have them educated. But the education 
generally consists in having a great number of books and 
trying to acquire a superficial knowledge of everything. 
Still, despite their faults, they are a benevolent generous 
people. The real American Protestants have none of 
the bigotry you often find in Irish and English Protestants. 

“Within the precincts of our Hospital are included Con- 
vent, House of Mercy, Orphanage, Magdalen A'sylum, 
and an office for procuring situations for servants, here 
called “help”. To describe the multitudes that have 
found shelter under St. Mary’s roof would be a difficult 
task. I do not know any country unrepresented. Of all 
religions, we have members. We have had perpetrators 
of every crime, under advice, instruction, or care; in truth, 
the hospital is a world in itself. Within it goes on the 

days’ journey into the interior. Later they reached a seaport, whence 
they sailed for San Francisco. When they reached San Francisco 
they were exhausted from hunger and sickness. Those who were taken 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, one, an old man who was carried from the 
carriage to the hospital by Father Prelato, S.J., died that night and was 


buried from the Convent Chapel. Five who remained at the hospital 
later were aided by the Sisters to Spain and other houses of the Order. 
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administration of every Sacrament except Holy Orders 
.... baptism of infants and adults; confirmation of 
children, grown people and converts; first and last com- 
munions; confessions, anointings and marriages of parties 
brought to repentance during sickness or on a death bed. 

“ Add to these, pledge-taking, investing, with scapulars, 
churchings, professions of faith, last indulgences; the 
reconcilings of quarreling husbands and wives, rescuing 
unfortunate creatures. from self-destruction, snatching 
others from the verge of degradation, and exciting to con- 
trition those already fallen. 

“Tt is quite common here for American Spaniards to 
adopt Irish children and bring them up as their own. 
Hence there are thousands of Irish bearing Spanish 
names .... some of whom are ignorant of their origin. 

“In a short space, the House of Mercy, for destitute 
women of good character, recetved and provided for six 
hundred young women. The Widow’s Hiome too is quite 
populous. ... 

“In the office for procuring situations for women, nine 
thousand, four hundred and forty-eight were provided for 
ina few years. Twenty-one women of evil life who came 
to the hospital in its early days were converted. Many 
Chinese were baptized, and died in their baptismal in- 
nocence. Some who recovered remained good Christians. 
cs . Our (Chinese priest has a horror of his own people, 
they are so depraved. The city abounds with blacks as 
we call them at home. We have a Hindoo priest who can 
not speak a word of English, but nice, sugar, cake. He 
styles each Sister ‘Ma’ and when one enters his room 
asks for sugar and cake. . . . He says he wants to give 
up his own god and worship the God of the Sisters. We 
are preparing him for baptism. In jail we find many sad 
cases. We have prepared several for execution. 

“ Pray a great deal, please, for us and our mission. Bear 
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in mind, beloved Sister, that in your quiet Convent home 
you may convert thousands in America.” *® 


Important annexes were made ito the hospital from time 
to time; an important addition, a splendid wing, was erected 
in 1891. In 1900 a Training School for nurses was estab- 
lished. The course, three years training, includes practical 
work in the various departments of the ‘hospital. 

On April 18, 1906, San Francisco was visited by an 
earthquake of unusual destructive force, yet, not a brick was 
loosened nor a window of the hospital broken. Before 
midnight, however, the building was entirely destroyed by 
fire. The Sisters, who feared the effects of the intense heat 
of the burning city on the patients, removed them to the 
steamer Mordoc which lay in anchor in the Bay of San 
Francisco, a short distance from ithe hospital. 

This move of the Sisters showed wisdom and foresight. 
All the patients were assigned to comfortable quarters on 
the opposite side of the Bay and were located without dif- 
ficulty when the city was restored to normal coniditions. 
Meantime, the distressed city needed the Sisters’ services, 
accordingly, eight returned to San Francisco within a few 
days and opened a tent hospital, the third St. Mary’s, on 
ground squared by Hayes, Stanyan, Grove, and Shrader 
Streets. This property had been bought for a hospital. 
The Sisters continued in this improvised hospital until June 
17, (1906) when they rented a building at 2344 Sutter 
Street where they removed the patients. Plans were almost 
immediately made for the erection of a new building and in 
less than five years the central section and east wing were 
completed. It was blessed by Archbishop Riordan, Feb- 
ruary 22, IQII. 

A comparative view of the statistics of the hospital shows 
the steady and uniform growth of ithe Institution. In) 


19 .Cit., Annals, vol. iv, p. 22 et seq. 
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1911 7° there were 2145 patients admitted; in 1920 there 
were 4900 patients. From 1911 to 1920 there were treated 
at the hospital 33,984 patients. About five per cent of these 
patients had been cared for gratuitously, while ten per cent 
had received reduced rates. The hospital has six endowed 
beds used exclusively for the sick poor. Its doors have been 
open to all irrespective of creed. St. Mary’s Hospital, al- 
though not completed as to its original plans, standing as it 
does at the entrance to the Golden Gate Park, is a magnifi- 
cent structure, a splendidly equipped hospital, a Training 
School for nurses, and an asylum for the suffering and af- 
flicted. An ornament to the city, the Hospital testifies to 
the arduous toil, the dauntless courage, and the Christian 
charity of its founders. 


MaGDALEN ASYLUM 


In 1856 when Archbishop Alemany authorized collections 
to be made throughout the mission districts, it was thought 
expedient to explain the purpose and ‘scope of the work of 
the Sisters of Mercy. Atccordingly pamphlets were published 
which summarized the work of the Institute. One of these 
pamphlets fell into the hands of the editor of one of the 
daily papers who published the account. Later events 
proved that this publication was the primary cause of the 
opening of a Magdalen Asylum, a branch of social welfare 
service which is not included in the scope of the Institute, 
yet 1s not alien to the work of the Sisters of Mercy. 

The way it came about shows God’s provident care of 
even the most abandoned. A young woman, a depraved 
creature who had long realized her life of shame, happened 
to read the account of the nature and scope of the Mercy 
Institute in the daily paper, came to the Convent in August, 
1856, and begged the Sisters to rescue her from her sinful 
life; though they gave her a home and tried to console the 


20 All previous records were destroyed in the fire mentioned above. 
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poor creature who was very often on the verge of despair, 
they had no thought of opening a refuge of such a nature. 
Some months later a young girl of similar morals applied 
for shelter; later, another came and this number increased 
until the need of an asylum forced its institution. The 
housing of these poor creatures became a problem to the 
Sisters and they found the key to its solution in the Gospel 
of Christ. To segregate the Magdalens from the inmates 
of the Mercy House, a number of rooms were partitioned 
off and a balcony erected for their use. Thus was estab- 
lished the first institution of its kind, so far as we know, on 
the Pacific coast. In 1861, the number of penitents had so 
increased as to make the erection of a separate building an 
immediate need. To meet this need Archbishop Alemany 
lent a lot on Van Ness Avenue for the erection of a temp- 
orary home. The State Legislature, through the efforts of 
Rev. Hugh Gallagher, appropriated five thousand dollars for 
the erection of the building. In February, 1856, the peni- 
tents were transferred from the Convent to the new asylum 
which had been blessed by Archbishop Alemany, assisted by 
Rev. Hugh Gallagher and Rev. Joseph Gallagher. At the 
request of official authorities, the Sisters assumed charge 
of wayward girls who had hitherto been assigned to the 
County Industrial School. 

The city paid fifteen dollars a month for board, cloth- 
ing, and education of each girl. In 1874, an important wing 
was erected which separated the city’s wayward girls from 
the penitents. Two years later (1876) the State Legisla- 
ture withdrew the appropriation which heretofore helped to 
support the Magdalens. This procedure left the burden of 
support of the Magdalen Asylum entirely on the Sisters. 
The sale of needle work made by the inmates and contribu- 
tions of the charitable served as a revenue of maintenance. 

Meantime, San Francisco was visited by the loathesome — 
disease, smallpox. It appeared first in March, 1868. In 
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June first there were twenty-seven cases; in July, forty-eight. 
Hoping to check the disease, official authorities ordered all 
the afflicted to go to the pest-house, an unfinished building, 
a scanty protection against the elements. This meant worse 
than death to the poor sufferers who had heard of the ill- 
treatment of the patients at the pest-house. The Sisters on 
hearing these conditions offered their services to the city. 
In the midst of her retreat the Mother Superior * wrote the 
following note to the medical director of the hospital : 


“ Beverly Cole, M.D: 

Sir: It is one of the privileges of our order of Mercy 
that we attend our poor fellow creatures in whatever form 
of disease it is the Divine Will to afflict them. Therefore, 
if the city authorities are willing to accept our services, 
our Sisters will, D. V., go to the pest-house and take up 
their residence there until the Almighty wills to deliver 
the city from the terrible malady. If the authorities are 
willing we shall go on Monday, August 17. One small 
room is all we shall require. Yiou know the accommoda- 
tions of a Sister of Mercy are very simple.” ** 


The offer was gladly accepted and Mother Superior and 
Sister M. Francis Benson went to the small-pox hospital. 
From this isolation the Sisters went to the Magdalen Asylum 
to hear Mass every Sunday. They did not go beyond the 
sacristy, fearing to spread the disease among the penitents. 
The epidemic continued to increase; in October one hundred 
and twenty-two new cases were admitted. In November, 
only eighty-erght were received. 

* Evidently Mother Mary Gabriel Brown who succeeded Mother 
Baptist Russell in 1867. The author of the Annals states that Mother 
Baptist governed the community about twelve years and a half; six 
years allowed by the Constitutions and six years by appointment. “To 
the great grief of her subjects she would not accept a dispensation from 
Rome, which they unanimously desired.” See Annals, vol. iv, p. 43. 

21 Cit., Annals, vol. iv, p. 50. 
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The following chronicle which appeared in a daily paper 
will show a non-Catholic’s view of the Sisters’ charity : 

“It was almost with a feeling of shame for Protestantism 
that we saw, the other day, when the continual complaints of 
mal-administration and neglect of patients at the Variola 
Hospital, in the city, seemed to be without remedy, none of 
our religious denominations save the Catholic Church had 
any organization which could furnish intelligent help... . 
competent, intelligent, kind female nurses to enter that home 
of misery and take charge of its ministrations to the crowd 
of suffering humanity it contains. Those devoted Sisters 
of Mercy willingly presented themselves and entered on a 
mission of charity from which all others shrink in dismay 
and affright. That their presence will have a beneficial 
effect none can doubt. Already the good results of their 
presence are apparent. Their fearless, self-sacrificing love 
is an honor to their Church and to their Order ”’.*? 

During the month of December the weather was unusually 
severe. The pest-house, an open shack, could give very little 
protection to the inmates, as a consequence Sister Mary 
Francis caught a severe cold which obliged her to remain in 
her room for a few days. Writing to her friends in Kinsale 
during her isolation, Sister Mary Francis says: 


“ This is truly a horrible disease, so loathesome, so dis- 
gusting, so pitiable. Twice the number of patients with 
any other disease would not require the care and attend- 
ence those afflicted with small pox require. Not one spot 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot sound, 
the eyes of the greater number closed. and pus running 
from them down the cheeks; their throats so sore that 
to take a drink almost chokes them, the tongue sometimes 
so swollen that not a drop can pass down; the hands so 

sore that they are helpless, and the mal-odour so terrible 


22 Cit. Annals, vol. iv, p. 51. 
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that they themselves ory out: “O Sister, I cannot stand 
the smell”. The doctors say it is an unusually malignant 
type. It is strange that few Irish take it. The majority 
of the sufferers are Germans, the next in number native 
Americans, with a mixture of Danes, Prussians, French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese. The greatest pre- 
caution is taken to prevent the spread of the disease; all 
beds, bedding, and clothing are burned. Now I shall 
turn from the body to the soul. The number baptized is 
truly consoling; also the number of negligent Catholics 
brought to make their peace with God. In most cases 
it is easy for us to get at their souls, because in this 
dreadful disease they become humbled. Proud men can- 
not but feel themselves objects of disgust to their fellow- 
creatures, and even to themselves. They are abandoned 
by their nearest and dearest, shunned as objects of terror. 
Therefore, when they see us joyfully attend them, they 
are astonished and thankful, particularly as they know we 
receive no money for it. Another thing which draws 
them to us is, that not a single minister of any denomina- 
tion ever enters this pest-house. . . .” 75 


In December, 1869, there were 202 patients received; in 
January the number decreased to 124. On May 27, 18609, 
the Sisters left the pest-house. During their stay at the 
Hospital eighty-two persons were received into the Church, 
of this number fifteen recovered. Eighteen patients, all con- 
valescent, were at the Hospital at the time of the Sisters’ de- 
parture. Within a few days the Sisters were recalled to 
take care of the whole crew, officers and men, of the French 
man-of-war which had anchored in the harbor. No deaths 
occurred. When the last patient was discharged the Sisters 
returned to their Convent. 

From the time the Sisters assumed charge of the “ Old 


28 Cit. ibid., p. 51 et seq. 
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County Hospital” under the Catholic auspices they reserved 
quarters for the destitute Aged and Infirm. On their re- 
moval to the new building four inmates accompanied them. 
The number increased until the lack of accommodations 
made it imperative to erect a new building. Accordingly, the 
plans were drawn up and the building erected, Ricin Place. 
The State appropriated eight dollars a month for persons 
over sixty years of age. Ina report to the Legislature the 
Sisters stated the following: 


“ Finding the applicants more numerous than we could 
accommodate, and several coming forward to contribute a 
few hundred dollars, for a distinct house, on condition of 
their getting a home for life, the present building was 
erected.” *# 


In March, 1876, the number ion record was one hundred 
twenty four. The withdrawal of State appropriation in 
1895 naturally burdened the Sisters financially. Ground 
had already been bought at Fruitvale and the foundation of 
a new Home for the Aged and Infirm made, but the financial 
conditions of the Community did not warrant any further 
building expenditure. 

On November 3, 1876, when the German Hospital was 
destroyed by fire, St. Mary’s Hospital opened its doors to 
the rescued patients. In order to accommodate all who 
sought admission, the Novitiate was converted into a hospital 
annex and a building adjoining the ground on First Street 
purchased for the Novices. 

Meantime the need of a parochial school in the hospital 
district was becoming more urgent. The Chaplain of the 
hospital, Reverend John McCullough, recognized this need 
and in 1871 erected, at his own expense, a school on the 
hospital grounds. A parochial school was conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity on Market Street, but the distance from 


24 Cit, ibid., p. 62. 
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the hospital was too great for the children to walk. The 
new school was blessed and placed under the protection of 
our Lady of Mercy. Nearly 100 children enrolled the first 
day. Within three weeks two hundred children were in 
attendance. In 1887 when the school was destroyed by fire 
there were on roll 500 children. A new school soon replaced 
the old one and opened with a splendid attendance. 

In 1871, the Sisters applied to Governor Haight for per- 
mission to visit the State Prison at San Quentin, situated in 
the mountains across the bay, twenty-four miles from San 
Francisco. Regardless of the fact that no women visitors 
were ever allowed in this prison, the Governor graciously 
acceded to the Sisters’ wishes. At the time the Sisters began 
this visitation, there were fourteen hundred inmates. The 
Sisters also visited the House of Refuge and Industrial 
Schools where they gave instructions in Christian Doctrine. 
Late in the eighties a mission had been conducted in San 
Quentin when three hundred prisoners were confirmed. On 
these visitations the Sisters traveled in the street cars free 
of charge. 

Reverend William Gleeson opened a parochial school, Our 
Lady of Lourdes, in East Oakland, in 1877, and invited the 
Sisters of Mercy to take charge. In spite of the fact that 
his own dwelling was a four-room shack and his church a 
humble wooden structure, Father Gleeson erected a Convent 
and School. Records show an enrollment of 50 children 
on the day, of opening. Within a month the attendance in- 
creased to 150. The Sisters of Mercy who went every 
Sunday to teach Christian Doctrine to the children there, 
discontinued the mission four years later when the Sisters 
of Notre Dame opened a Convent and boarding school in 
Alameda. 

In 1886, an addition was erected to the Convent and a 
boarding school established with twenty-five pupils on roll. 
The attendance number was two hundred seventy-five. 
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Al new school was opened in St. Peter’s parish and the 
Sisters of Mercy were invited to take charge. School 
opened in July, 1878, with a splendid attendance. In 1904 
there were in attendance 500 children, at this time a Com- 
mercial Course was added to the curriculum. Later a High 
School was opened.?* 


SACRAMENTO 


In October, 1857, a colony of five Sisters of Mercy * hav- 
ing been invited by Reverend J. Quinn, at the instance of 
Archbishop Alemany, opened a Convent and School in 
Sacramento, the capital of the State. Their first home, the 
former rectory, had been a church, the basement of which 
now ‘served for a school which they opened immediately 
with an enrollment of 120 children. A year later the Sisters 
purchased a square in the heart of the City. In 1860 when 
the State officials were selecting a site for the capitol, they 
bought the property for the exact price which the Sisters 
had paid for it. This transaction was a great financial loss 
to the Sisters who had paid thousands of dollars for improve- 
ments and for interest. 

In 1861, Sacramento was visited by floods which caused 
great disaster, December 9 and January 8. During the 
first flood thousands were deprived of shelter and those who 
could went to San Francisco. The Sisters opened their 
Convent doors to the sufferers. The city officials supplied 
bedding, food, and clothing. During the January flood the 

25:A school had been opened in St. Brendan’s parish and was given in 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy. Date of opening not now available. 
A commercial department was established in 1899. This school is not 
listed in the Archdiocese of San Francisco in the Catholic Directory. 
There is a St. Brendan’s School in charge of the ‘Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Heart of (Mary listed in the Catholic Directory (1921) in the 
diocese of Los Angeles. 

* Sister Mary Paul Beechnor, Sister Mary Agnes Stokes, Sister Mary 
Martha McCarthy, Sister Mary Madeline Murray, and Mother Mary 
Gabriel Brown. 
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Sisters gave shelter to the needy and went daily in a boat to 
the “ Pavilion” a large building where the poor were shelt- 
ered. All who remained in their own homes were obliged 
to seek the upper story. Much sickness prevailed. Visita- 
tions of the sick were effected by means of a boat, the prow 
of which was usually turned to a window on the second or 
third story where a plank was adjusted for the Sisters to 
enter. In May, a great part of the city was still under water. 
During this time the Sisters were never without Mass. A’ 
Chinese missionary priest rowed in a skiff to the upper story 
of the Convent every morning and celebrated Mass for 
them. These floods proved disastrous to the Convent prop- 
erty. Originally the Convent section of the city was the 
highest; in the early nineties, it was the lowest. When the 
diocese was divided in 1861, Bishop O’Connell, first bishop 
of Grass Valley, saw the need of an asylum for destitute 
children. Atccordingly an Orphanage which provided ac- 
commodations for sixty children was opened. A home for 
Aged and Destitute Women was also established. The 
Sacramento foundation was transferred to the Sacramento 
diocese in 1887. 

On July 2, 1895, the Mater Misericordiae Hospital was 
opened in a private Hospital, known as the “ Ridge Home ” 
which the Sisters had purchased. Hardships and struggles 
followed but God’s work succeeded. A larger hospital to 
meet conditions was erected which cared for about 2500 
patients during the last fifteen years. However, the de- 
mands for a fire-proof building became imperative. The 
Sisters hope in the near future to satisfy these demands. 

On May 16, 1900, the Stanford Lathrop Memorial Home 
was given in charge of the Sisters of Mercy by Right 
Reverend Bishop Grace. This institution was opened for 
the care and protection of poor children. The property was 
the gift of Mrs. Leland Stanford. 
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Grass VALLEY 


In 1863, the Sisters of Mercy having been invited opened 
Mt. St. Mary’s Convent, in Grass Valley, a mining district. 
A boarding school and two large Orphan Asylums were 
also opened. At the opening of school there were enrolled 
one hundred and twenty children. The Asylum for Boys 
is situated about a qaurter of a mile from the Convent and 
stands in the centre of seven acres. In the Girls’ Shelter 
very often infants are admitted. The dangerous occupa- 
tion of the people make a large orphanage necessary. The 
State pays a stipend for each orphan and half-orphan. 

In the following excerpt from a letter evidently written to 
her brother, Father Matthew Russell, Mother Baptist Russell 
while on a visit to Grass Valley tells of the growth of the 
institution. “It is twenty-five years since it (Grass Valley 
foundation) was started, a mere mustard seed; now it is 
a large institution, including an asylum for orphans and 
half-orphan boys, about eighty-five in number; one for 
young orphan and half-orphan girls, and a third for more 
grown girls, amongst whom are the children of families liv- 
ing in remote districts where no good schools are to be 
found; the girls in both amount to pretty nearly two 
hundred. The whole enclosure of six or seven acres is left 
free to them.” * 

In 1871, a foundation from the Mother House in New 
York, established themselves in Eureka, Grass Valley Dio- 
cese. The Community consisted of Sister M. Evangelista 
Kidgell, Sister M. Vincent Meldrum, Sisters M. Josephine 
Cummings, Sister M. Rose McAleer, Sister M. Teresa Mc- 
Donald, and Sister M. Gertrude Seworth, Superior. The 
foundation ceased to exist after years of struggles and 
hardships. The Sisters affiliated themselves to the Com- 
munities in Rio Vista and Red Bluff which were founded 


* Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell, p. 150. 
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from Manchester, New Hampshire. A Convent had been 
opened in Ukiah in the Grass Valley Diocese, but was later 
taken into the Airchdiocese of San Francisco. The Sisters 
later were withdrawn from this foundation. 

The Catholic Directory of 1896 gives notice of the in- 
stitutions in California under the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy : 

“‘Motherhouse at St. Mary’s Hospital, Bryant and First 
Streets, San Francisco, California, Mother B. Russell, 
Superior. 

Founded December 8, 1854 by the Sisters from the Con- 
vent of Kinsdale, Cork County, Ireland. The Sisters con- 
duct establishments in the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

Sisters, 88; Pupils, 1100; Patients, 150; Magdalens, 120. 

Convent of Mercy, Sacramento, California. Founded 
October 2, 185 by Sisters from San Francisco, California. 

Convent of Mercy, Grass Valley, California. Founded 
by Sisters from San Francisco. 

Mercy Convent, Red Bluff, California. Founded from 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Sisters, 9; Pupils, 75. 

Mercy Convent, Rio Vista, California, Archdiocese of 
San Francisco. Founded from Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Sisters, 20; Novices, 2; Postulants, 1; Pupils, 150.” 

During the nineties a wave of financial depression swept 
over the country. Mother Baptist Russell in a letter written 
to her Sister in Newry, February 6, 1894 describes this 
situation thus : 


“ There is a great distress among the working classes 
here and everywhere. About five hundred men are com- 
ing daily for something to eat. We give them coffee and 
bread. We have twelve dozen tin cups; when these are 
all served out they are dipped into a pail of water and 
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used again. The poor men stand in the open air in a 
long line, two abreast, and we hand ‘the coffee and portion 
of bread out the window. It is a considerable work 
serving so many but we are thankful we are able to do 
it. Of course we get help....<A poor young man 
hired a room last week in Third Street, and, after cutting 
all marks from his clothes and destroying all papers, and 
everything that could identify him, shot himself, leaving 
in writing that he did it rather than beg, and he could 
get no employment. I trust we may be the means of pre- 
venting such an act”. 


In March of the same year Mother Baptist writes: 


“ec 


. . . 589 were at our door for breakfast yesterday. 
We had to employ a second baker. Some good people 
sent flour, coffee, and sugar. It is going on since Oct- 
ober.” At the end of the month (March) Mother Baptist 
in a letter to the Sisters in Kinsdale states: “. . . We 
continue to get the wherewithal to give them every morning 
a pint of coffee and dry bread. Thirty barrels of flour, 
three hundred pounds of sugar, and one hundred pounds 
of coffee came today from the good man James Carroll, 
who sent a similar supply two or three times already. Mrs. 
Peter Donahue sent fifty dollars, and young Peter Dona- 
hue a hundred dollars for the same purpose... . The 
number of men this morning was six hundred and fifty 
eight ’’.?° | 


When the Spanish American War raged in 1898-99, the 
Sisters of Mercy in San Francisco offered their services to 
care for the sick and wounded soldiers at the Presidio. 
For months they nursed night and day those brave men who 
had offered their lives for their country’s cause. Their 

26 See Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell by her brother, the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J., pp. 125, 126, 152. 
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last messages to loved ones were conveyed thither by the 
Sisters and not a few homes were gladdened with the know- 
ledge that their “ boys ” had received the last Sacraments. 

In 1808, the Sisters secured a new Summer Home in 
Marin County through the generosity of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Lyford. It was called St. Hilary’s Sanitorium in deference 
to Mrs. Lyford who was Hilaria Sarchez Reed. This Sana- 
torium is exclusively for the Sisters. Later the Sisters 
opened an Academy here. In 1912, the Novitiate was trans- 
ferred to 1840 Thirty Fourth Avenue, Oakland. In 1917, 
the Sisters of Mercy of Rio Vista and Sausalito were af- 
filiated with the San Francisco Community. The Sisters » 
of Mercy were invited to take charge of the hospital which 
was opened in Modesto in 1921. During this year the fol- 
lowing Communities were amalgamated to the San Francisco 
Community; Los Angeles, San Diego in California, and 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

‘During the Influenza epidemic of 1918-19, St. Mary’s 
Hospital was given over for the care of sufferers of this 
dread disease. The surgery was closed in order that all 
the Sisters and Nurses may be free to care for the stricken 
patients. The spacious lawn surrounding the hospital were 
offered to the City to be utilized for “ Tent Hospital”. 
This offer was gladly accepted by the city officials. Some 
of the Sisters in the various parishes cared for the strick :n 
poor in their homes, while others reinforced the corps of 
nurses at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

In spite of the hardships and trials, and even in the face 
of religious prejudice, the Sisters of Mercy have toiled in 
California for nearly seventy years. They have watched 
the City grow from a wilderness to a populous and flour- 
ishing country. They have labored in the Orphanages; in 
the Jails; in the Magdalen Asylum; in the Homes for the 
Aged; in the Hospitals, and in the Schools. No work of 
the Institution has been disregarded. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The first work of Mercy established in Los Angeles, 
California, was a Mercy Home for young women and girls. 
This was opened on April 7, 1890 by Sister Mary Bonaven- 
ture Fox, who was sent there with a little colony of Sisters 
from the Mother House in Michigan. Six years later, 
June 1906, a Home for Aged Men and Women was 
opened at 4060 West Washington Street. On December 8, 
1891, the Sisters opened the Mercy Hospital at San Ber- 
nardino, California. A: great wave of financial depression 
caused by a railroad strike, overswept the country in the 
early ‘nineties, as a result the Sisters were obliged to close 
the Hospital in 1895. In July of the same year (1895) a 
Home for Orphan Boys and Girls was established. This 
continued until June, 1919, when it was closed and a 
Military Academy for boys only was inaugurated. There 
is at present, 1921, an enrollment of two hundred pupils. 

On February 9, 1910, a Mercy Hospital was opened in 
Bakersfield, California. In connection with the hospital is 
a Training School for Nurses. The following September 
(1910) the Sisters of Mercy were invited to take charge 
of St. Francis Parochial School in Bakersfield. The Sisters 
who taught here resided at the Hospital until November 
1916 when Holy Angels Convent was opened. 

Having been invited, the Sisters assumed charge of the 
Parochial School, Sacred Heart, in Redlands, in 1908. A’ 
second school, Our Lady of Mercy, was established in Red- 
lands in 1918. When the different Communities of the 
Mercy Institute were amalgamated the Los Angeles branch 
had sixty-one members. 

SAN D1EGO, CALIFORNIA 

In 1890, two Sisters of Mercy, Mother Mary Michael 

and Sister M. Alphonsus of the Denver Sisters of Mercy 


were sent to Selinas, California, in response to an appeal 
for reinforcements from Mother Bonaventure. f 
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The financial depression of the country at this time caused 
harships and poverty among the people who were eager but 
unable to support the Sisters. In a short time the Sisters 
withdrew, and acting on the advice of Mother Baptist 
Russell, with the approval of Right Reverend Bishop Mora, 
established themselves in San Diego, California. In rented 
rooms of the upper stories of the Grand Central Block in 
the business section of the city, the Sisters opened St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, July 9, 1890. This location was not 
desirable for Hospital purposes, accordingly, the Sisters 
secured a more favorable site in the Northern part of the 
city. \A training school was also established. Later, the 
Sisters opened a Home for the Aged. During the year 1921 
there was treated in the Hospital 1187 patients. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


In 1892 the Sisters of Mercy from Silver City, New 
Mexico, opened a parochial and private school in Phoenix, 
Arizona. The Community from Silver City was founded 
from the Mother house at La Mesilla, New Mexico, in 
1878, by Mother Josephine Brennan who had come to 
America with Mother Ignatius Gaynor of East St. Louis. 
Shortly after coming to America, Mother Josephine with 
four professed Sisters, Sister M. Augustine Bambrick, 
Sister M. Teresa Connor, Sister M. Bernard Connor, Sister 
Margaret Mary Hessian, Sister M. Antonia Kearney, 
founded a Convent in Mesilla, on the Rio Grande river. 
Because of certain diocesan charges, in 1913, the Sisters 
withdrew from Mesilla to other houses of their Psat) 
in Amizona. 

In 1921, at the time of the amalgamation of the different 
Communities of Sisters of Mercy in California, the Phoenix 
Community had the following institutions under their care: 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Phoenix; Sacred Heart School, 
Nogales; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Nogales; Arizona, and 
Mercy Hospital, Prescott, Arizona. 
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INSTITUTIONS UNDER THE (CARE OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy, ARCHDIOCESE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 1921 


St. Peter’s Parochial High School (Affiliated with the Catholic Uni- 
versity), 1245 (Alabama Street : 


Pupils, High ‘School, 62; Commercial High School, 24 ..... 86 
Elementary Parochial High School 

SCAM EL Stee set etre lle wteroe Soe oe ee Aca aaee EEE II 

PRGLIB IOUS wR CACHELS eaaicteraaccit sie God vied aioe 2. Seite 10 

Sct va CACHES eer eRe ace O's kala Sace sc eles HOS Pa deen hae I 

FEMORIS. oom Soetaacuay Sip DAE OCC CEE ae ee ee ee een 540 

(Giga Gago Stange idadsc 600 core ee EE eres ee 8 


OAKLAND 


Our Lady of Lourdes Parochial High School, 1500 East 15th Street 
(Affiliated with the University of California) : 


ER GACH ELSI mre. isteter ie ake aie eae ee ee a iete Se ea leos cane 6 
Rel Siowst T CACHES: coke mt sinc bales oe Exide sce Reem cae! 5 
Bey pid Mor folates gc) Gre 9 eS ee ECE eee I 
Paes wren esi a eiees eee aie ieee arate bias Bina raisicve:eloislocsueis a us srasenaleee 86 
Elementary Parochial High School 
PCACH EES es oe aba s ake ow ab.wnoe se cidics te cen MBeS DMO Oa das II 
Religious Teachers ......... et SP SIO RES: AOC RIG HAE ons Io 
WEAV RL CACHEES lms Shichse nie Init mete Bie wah dardiaiateusas a! asaiehee I 
ERS H OND ay Acne cance cy Se RCICIC Creat TO ae ESE eR Oe 449 
Qieisles! Ay cone sok Bosco oe Oe Oe ee 8 


CITY OF OAKLAND 


‘St. Anthony’s School, 1535 East 16th Avenue: 
Religious *heachers'...nse hss see ay Cees eats os oes esas eees 15 
AAT yALS eaeeat ate tesa texabote ato ait ata Te totetata se latate als Tole Pata at ulate tals ote rarele es 450 


St. Mary’s Hospital and Training School for Nurses, 3209 Hayes 
Street (Motherhouse of the ‘Sisters of Mercy) : 


PE EES SE CIR ISLET Stas te tetavete ele ae ta te oii otel elevaltars (ss, VOMIT e131 e'v.0heLs 31 
ANT SES a CUP ALEUIEE erty. ela totals fale alevsi clots (olotelalovstalotete el sleet is, sieceles 64 
(Patients Curing tie: year rss) telelote asters siete cie\al'a a) sles nralolrichelaiainicis 2550 


St. Catherine’s Home and Training School for Girls, 901 Patrero 
Avenue: 
Sacto rsa Olis Miet Gypm tote meereanate tata a sjaleteis Wie! acslsrokeialsielel= \ela\eleteraiaint ss 19 
TERR ENISS 4.5 5 Cee SR eres SAU Gin GeO Hobs Seen Ones cern net amie 
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Our Lady’s Home for the Aged, 1900 Thirty Fourth Avenue: 


Sisters of Mercy ccc sstace ciutnieeiitaciem er Cee ei 16 
Eri tri ates 515 laze Bein sas thenapaies eyo aceite al ease ero Pans cercneh nee ee rede re 147 


Novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy, 1840 Thirty Fourth Avenue: 


Professed, Sisters cocieeaees Ores se ete eerie eee ioe 4 
NOVICES sais bck foreictor ec ct enste hep senis eateries eeabadn ateheree meni 6 
Posttilants tect. cut al ee ates merece crease Stor eeart ete a are are ee eR eens 9 
RIO VISTA 
‘St. Gertrude’s Academy, Parochial High School: 
Religious:-beachers'«<s.5.0a acide fetemineciisie e cine came ere 
Pripils acindcccecade scars cae seems seeece tees ames cmaieaiare 32 
Elementary Parochial High School 
Religiousel eachers..s.c cr ce sabi eerie ie erie Corr 6 
PHipils ick ya ae ak Se tere cee ood ee eri eer omer oe ore er aee pasate 156 
Grades A icracnus orn ston Die geri inala sce tetany te aoe cere 8 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Elementary : 
Religious: Leachers: wie nscavsaptcice ete Gatoies aa eee 6 
Pupils bOyS:) tas cner: osck nonin e ret ted ys On ek Coe 65 
(COG tee aatacracr ne hints ae reoieeA Cerne de OSU COn ROADS 8 
Mt. Carmel Academy, Elementary: 
Religiotse leachersi. adie ascot sta eet aera nei a eee 40 
PAT PITIS e/saces vse amet onevekd sua atAD shepesale etait iees aE ae eee 123 
NGrades 7s wnicts tetas Seale otters ac eee ee 8 


DIOCESE OF SACRAMENTO 


St. Joseph’s Motherhouse, High School and Academy, 9th and G 
Streets (Affiliated with the University of (California) : 


INIOVICES Nec, sratorste so 6, cee 2 Posttilants* Gceceaner oases I 
Religious leach ersmeancm ma wtctee eee ac eee ee ee ie ee 21 
Boarders rot ens. cis) ene startet oars cheney eee a eee 50 
Day PU pls. 2c Sis ocean hc ce eI eo ae ete 410 
Misericordiae Hospital, 23rd and South Streets: 
IDISECES 6 Janaléa w Mime OS hii or ioh e ee I eee 16 
Nurses: (trang) cz onisae come ik ie eee ae ee 47 
Number of patients during the year ....................- 2300 


Home for the Aged, 22nd and R ‘Streets: 
Inmates 


Stanford Lathrop Memorial Home (A home for abandoned children) : 
Children“ estimate) “<isht 4.004¢ s.Gemetuete semen ere 50 
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Academy of Our Lady of Mercy (High School, Elementary), 415 
Rio Street, Red Bluff, California: 


PREM OITI GMa CU EVE cists octal ie aie ete cay boise oe 14 
Ug yp yi Ay Retest Maret. ace Rt Cs gO La O STE 100 


St. Mary’s Academy, ‘Church Street, Grass Valley, California: 


Rielioiauaet cachers.nem coc thon mah See sisigo accel bao, Tid 
Saye Cab ers ne came Rete ictal scteets spurns. widsd, sie yia eee 2 
IN OVICES pnts aieiter io wane Ene ne eae Gn oy ce Ne cree. 3 


St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum for Girls: 
St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum for Boys: 


LAE ALCS MRE eae peNR ooo avs eV eee cs Teer clate! eine 8 @siedia'd erckeeaae 140 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy and High School, 415 Rio Street, Red 
Bluff, California: 
REUPIOTISS MeACHEKS (ESE Nl Ton sam tranie omeaoieracics eiiecintie Games 14 
PAIpil seaman eos ns, cis aie eee ero icles Beara 125 
DIOCESE OF MONTEREY AND LOS ANGELES 


St. John’s Academy, 4060 West Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (Junior High \School, Elementary and Military) : 


Religiousaleachersia-cse eat. cece eles eae bee asa ee 7 

UAW MeA CHE LS mer eevcit. sascha eran ek tiotete orhe caiatee oo ates I 

Pepi s DOYS) Srerevgs ats ako cali a Glarare aslng wine vee ealetwnaee 150 

Ogee CCP a et irre een AL er a Ree Rec Soe a a na OR 9 
SAN DIEGO 


* Convent of Mercy, Carmel Valley (Outside City of Los Angeles) 
* No school listed in Catholic Directory of 1921. 


BAKERSFIELD 


St. Francis School, Elementary, 1600 Truxton Avenue: 


Religious beachers scan an qenserevyetatsteteraate eter ueersiatsaoehole cherste 6 
1 Zr Furl FS Oa Sone Nes Stara mano DONA OA nt At ats Cone er cir 180 
CRYVECR EN CRESS. 4 SI ae Oe Lae UAB cit oO Boreenaetg c 8 
St. Francis: 
SSC CEE MTSE ese aS kaiser otal eaie lclalis jeter altretes @ etodalons ha’ ecsncnasors 5 
LETS coop empleo Sooo dau Heron Onbood as SOO Ga Ou COU GUnU aOnmCnad 182 
REDLANDS 


Our Lady of Mercy ‘Schools, Elementary : 


Religious’ Teachers 10. ees veces encase ey eseescsecieccns 2 
EDEN e et ieee anette sie ea itionleige 4 oe as o's Vee oiow ale emis 82 
EGREMIES: ho Shao MCAD OTOL GD DDE OG EOS OD COTO OOD Dn DOS ani 8 
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Sacred Heart School, Elementary: 


Religious Teachers c.: sj cts ojos 2 rirsteersie estates ioteiata et ites 4 
Piipilsiss clearer wie erezesole ste esoiete eleisotetere icteric lassie hotel eerie 05 
WGP AMOS sho Tetsase areterssgie dl obelorovete cenetans Fereenelete) otonetetere tote elobetar aes ebay ote 8 


DIOCESE OF TUCSON, ARIZONA 
NOGALES 


Sacred Heart School, Elementary: 


Religious) eachensicemiarc niece eriswe alco totale te ole aiel> tanereaprieies 7 
Pripils: Soa cietocstete ira aie Se a taneta Ste a aoe ate tctehonn ie ele bere tartare nalove 250 
Gradestrs. ited eo eide oa lowenre win dees ate ioe sealer nee ata a cinietete 8 
St. Joseph’s Hospital : 
(SiSkEDS = esos Raw eal ite Soh oe we Mee oe case e mo ee terete clans 6 
Patients during the year enewsaeiecerc is stl else ese aera 354 
PHOENIX 


St. Joseph’s Hospital : 


ISISEEE Siete rete vouste's cers Gun BLAIR SIE IOS RiRTEI slate oteetciataersiahes wivisterets 16 

INjUrSeSe (training) ee ome c ote ote arctcleione eee cierste ee cles otiereicel terete 30 

Patients. during theryeareres samice saeco cre ae eects ae ete eee ae 1565 
PRESCOTT 


‘Mercy Hospital: 


Sisters cn. 2 4.0.004.25 FELIS UNE PROR ASS AES nee OOO 16 
Patients*dturing thereat me eet chien eee eee eee aie citer 380 
‘SUMMARY OF WorK IN ARCHDIOCESE OF (CALIFORNIA 
Nin ber (Of GSCHOOLS Be se ia meee eee ae eee ee nee aS 
Number" of “Deachersseon see sete aot oe ORR Eee ce 128 
NumberiofoReligiouss Reachers se saeceeeenick ne ae ateenee 124 
NumberoPayi Teachers pe. nucam centres ts aoe eee 4 
INumbervof Pupils including orphans ..s.oss ee seer 3439 
INGmiber iolihlospitals Reewascecnmen ak eect ee ereena ae 5 
Numberso€ Nurses ofa. as oc okie ac ees ee ee eee I4I 
Number of Patients during the year ........css-ccsseec cee 7349 
INIGSIEETES: Soyo Gone oGoor i stiviiicl sc opts ns eee 3 
Elome: for sAgwedsniteninesd cea ecnecn comme ae Aes eee ene I 
Ininiates~a¢ sesinn 254628808 Oo RRR SRO R SE ee ROE ok eS 147 
Orphatiages. “Vives. Cat wen wes we Gee oe See en okies 2 


Number of Sisters of Mercy in Archdiocese of (California .... 292 


SISTER Mary EuLALIA HERRON 
Convent of Mercy, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 


HOLY TRINITY BAPTISMAL RECORDS—REGISTER 
NUMBER TWO, 1796-1802 


EDITED BY THE REV. F. E. TOURSCHER, 0.S. A. 


In our Records, 1910-1911, Vols. XXI and XXII,? we 
printed transcribed copies of a Register of Baptisms at 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. These transcriptions 
had been made by Mr. F. X. Reuss, and contain the names 
of persons baptised, with the names of parents and sponsors, 
from January, 1790 to August, 1799. The title of this 
“ Register number I” is described by Father Middleton: 

“Elenchus / Neo-Renatorum per R. J. Carolum Helb- 
ron / Primum Curatorem Ecclesiae Romanae-Germanicae 
ad Smam. Trinitatem, Philadelphiae ” 

The second volume, or Register number two, the first part 
of which is printed below, begins in 1796, October 17. It 
runs to the seventh day of August, 1806, the date of the 
last entry. 

These two Records, it will be seen, overlap for the space 
of nearly three years. The explanation evidently is to be 
found in the story of the Goetz-Elling schism; though no 
note has been left in the Record itself to explain the fact 
either by Goetz, who opened this Register number two, or 
by Elling, who took the place of Goetz, employed by the 
Trustees in 1797. Elling finally submitted to the authority 
of the Bishop (Carroll of Baltimore) in January, 1802. 


1 Recorps, Vol. XXI, pp. 145-154; Vol. XXII, pp. 1-20 and 67-83. 
In Volume XXI, pp. 65 to 76, Father Middleton, who edited Mr. Reuss’ 
transcriptions and notes, gives also a description in detail of the original 
Registers from which Mr. Reuss made the copies. 
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This ended the schism, which thad continued, supported by 
the misguided Trustees, for more than five years. But the 
end of the schism is marked by no change in the Baptismal 
Register. The same book serves for the Record, the same 
method and the same peculiarities of entering names, dates 
and facts continue to the end of the Register. Father Elling 
resigned the pastoral charge of Holy Trinity October 25, 
1806. ‘He died in Philadelphia April 2, 1811. 

In the meantime, during’ the first three years of the schism, 
Father Peter Helbron continued the original Register num- 
ber one, which had been begun by his brother, J. Charles 
Helbron,” the first rector of the church as noted above. 

In 1799 Father Peter Helbron left Philadelphia to take 
charge of the church on the Browers’ foundation, now St. 
Vincent’s in Westmoreland County under the care of the 
Benedictines. He died at Carlisle in 1815 or 1816, as he 
was returning to Westmoreland from Philadelphia, where 
he had ‘come for medical aid. 

We are printing Mr. Reuss’ notes describing the material 


2 During the fall of 1791 Father John Charles Helbron sailed for 
Europe. The purpose was, by permission of Bishop Carroll, to collect 
funds for the new church (Holy Trinity). Various reports have been 
accepted as to Father Helbron’s fate: “Lost at sea” it was stated, or: 
“a victim of the Revolution.’ This appears now to be settled as a point 
of history for the future by a letter written from Bayonne, France, 
August 29, 1921, addressed to the American Catholic Historical Society. 
This letter states that Father Charles Helbron was brought before the 
executive commission, sentenced to death and executed November 20, 
1793. The offense for which the priest died, the letter states, was a 
sermon delivered in the parish church at Anglet, in the neighborhood of 
Bayonne. The mayor of the commune judged the sermon to be an in- 
fringement on the laws. The report was made against the priest 
officially, he was placed in custody, with results as told. The letter 
containing this information makes inquiry as to Father Helbron’s work 
in Philadelphia, and the American Mission. The Helbron brothers were 
both Capuchins. The name is sometimes spelled Heilbron. The 
original of this letter of inquiry, written in English with some peculiar 
French idioms, is now in the possession of the Society. 
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marks in volume two after comparing them with the original. 
The notes probably are only aids to memory, jotted down 
on the inner cover of the Register for future reference. 

As to the fact that Goetz first, then Elling for five years 
were in schism, and serving the schismatic Trustees, will of 
course not effect the validity of the sacrament of Baptism. 
Moreover the people probably were, many of them, not 
cognizant of the fact and the scandal of revolt. We hold 
the fact as no reflection upon the Catholic loyalty of names 
described in the Register. 


On inside of the pasteboard cover—in upper left corner is written 
—‘“Limphatus certus contractus mila (?). ‘Sepultus . Robert 
Shielos. Lombard ‘St.—9 entre. p. 2.” 

In upper right corner—Jubho (?) chairs. Table. 

loaned to . . . Discorni (This latter in German) 
Linde Mayers Katole.. 
Then in lower left corner—“ Michael ‘Gregori 
San. Dominico 
roma. Nov. 1799” 


In Lower Right Corner.— 
“7 second corner of ‘Chestnut. Mr. Francis Pie (or Pic or Gie) 
opposite Mr. Youngs Mr. du Mondy No. 55 Mrs. ‘Chason, milliner.” 
F. X. Retss 
Copy 


October (Baptizati) 1796. 


Felick (Felix ?), Solomon, on 17th, by Rev. John Nepomucene Goetz— 
son of Martin & Barbara Felick—Sponsors Adam and Catherine 
Riebel. 

Schnell, ‘Catherine, on 18th—by same—daughter of Stephen and Mag- 
dalen Schnell—Sponsor Catharine Jonston (Johnston ?). 

Pourcent, John Denis—on 18th—by same—son of John & Mary Mag- 
dalen Moreau Pourcent—Sponsors John Denis Pourcent and Jeanne 
Adelaide Lay. 


November. 
Heselton (Hazelton ?), Margaret born Oct. 12th. On 14th by same 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Heselton—Sponsors Adam and 
Margaret Primer. ; 
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1796—December, 

Pettore, Francis, on 4th—by same, son of Thomas and Sarah Pettore— 
‘Sponsors, Francis Joseph and Agnes Helferich. 

Anno Domini, 1796, die 7™¢ Decembris ego Johan. Nepomucen. Goetz. 
Parochus huius Ecclesiae ad Samam. Trinitatem baptizavi filium 
Legitimum Georgeum Josephum le Barbier du Plessis in anno aetatis 
sexto, et natum die 8v@ Decembris, 1790, cuius parentes Pierre le 
Barbier, du Plessis, et Elizabeth Barnet, et patrini fuerunt Joseph 
Meisson, et Maraine Charlotte Angelique d’Autin—Epouse d’aimé 
ange Mari Lavenir. 

[Signed] de Barbier du Plessis. 

L’Esperance, Mary—on 25th—by same—daughter of honestorum paren- 
tum L’Esperance and Mary Jeanne—Sponsors Arne Nicola and 
‘Mary ‘Lemaire 

Lajore, Jean—on 26th—by same—son of Francis and Rebecca Rickesin 
Lajore—Sponsors Jean Rendau and Emilie Perou. 

Pfister, Elizabeth Augusta—born Nov. 21st. Bapt. 28th Dec.—by same 
—daughter of Armand and Mary (torn off) Pfister—Sponsors 
‘Charles Schederlegel and E.—— (badly torn off) ? 


1797—January. 
Schmidt,? John—bapt. 1st. by Rev. William Elling, son of Henry and 
Rebecca Schmidt—Sponsors John Schmidt and Anna Kelsch. 
Kelsch (see above) Anna, age 22 years—on Ist. by same (Elling). 
Daughter of Michael and Johanna Kelsch—Sponsor Margaret Tape. 
Porter, Sarah—Bapt. on 15th by Rev. John N. Goetz—Daughter of 
‘Alexander and (Mary Porter—Sponsors ‘Charles and Sarah Bauman. 
Nata est. 10 ma Jan: 1797. Philadelphia. 


1797 January. 


Lallus, John—On 15th by same—son of Patrick and Mary Ann Bath 
Lallus— Sponsors John (Kestenbach and Barbara Reichardt 
(Richandet ?). 

Ribbel, Christine, born r5th, bapt. 18th, by Rev. William Elling— 
daughter of Adam and Mary Catharine Ribbel—Sponsors Michael 
‘Schindler and Magdalen Muller. 


.. February. 


Roehs, Francis, on 11th, by Rev. J. N. Goetz—Son of Bertram Adolph 
and Anna Mary Dorothy Marckering Roehs—Sponsors Rochus 
Sylva & Mary Elizabeth Roehs. 


8 Anno Domini 1796, die 1m@ Januarii ego Wilhelm Elling sine facultate 
Parochi pro tempore Joannis Nepomuceni Goetz baptizavi filium legi- 
timum Johanem Schmidt, cuius parentes fuere Henricus Schmidt et 
Mater Rebecca Schmidt—Patrini—Johan. Schmidt et Anna Kelsch. 
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Braun, Catharine, on 17th—by same—daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Holbert Braun—Sponsors Catharine Holbert and Adam Lechler. 
Heil, Joseph Thomas—on 25th—by same—son of Joseph and Catharine 
(Eglin) Heil—Sponsors Balthazar and Barbara Kneil. 

Silvester, Francis—on 25th, by same—son of Francis and Catharine 
(antea Heil and born Eglin) Silvester—Sponsors—same as preced- 
ing entry. 


March. 


Moeckdonels (McDonald ?) Daniel—on 29th, by same—Son of John 
and Catharine Moeckdonels—Sponsor John Manderfield. 


A pril 


Doucas, John Louis—znd.—by same—son of Louis and Mary Doucas— 
‘Sponsors John and Mary Manschein. 

Willeau, Margaret—2nd. by same,—daughter of Peter and Margaret 
Hethe Willeau—Sponsor Regina Wondro. 

Schmidt, George, on 23rd.—by same—son of Simon and Margaret 
\Schmidt—Sponsors George Breysach and Barbara Brechling. 


May 


Hamlin, Vincent—on Ist.—by same—son of Francis and Mary Schneider 
(born Lechner) Hamlin—Sponsors George Lessier and Julia Ginto, 
(born Blaisi). 

Rittersheim, John Anthony —1oth—by same—son of Anthony and 
Elizabeth Rittersheim—Sponsors Joseph and Mary Anna Krugner. 

Dauce, Mary Adele Catharine, 15th—by same—daughter of Simon and 
Jeanne Bouchet Dauce—Sponsors Joseph Beylle and Mary Adele 
Gonnet. 

Marx, Mary Anna Catharine Dorothy—18th—by same—daughter of 
Adolph and Anna Mary Catharine Marx—Sponsors William Spick- 
ennagel and Anna Dorothy Mullerin (Muller ?) 

Azar, Louis—21Ist—by same—son of Caesar and ‘Susanna Victoir Azar 
—No Sponsors (Negroes). 

Minson, Anthony—14th—by same—son of Thomas and Elizabeth Guerin 
Minson—Sponsors Anthony and Elizabeth Dorothy Merckel. 


June 


Braun, Christina—sth—by same—daughter of Henry and Christina. 
Braun—Sponsors George and (Christina Horn. 


July 
Bartling, John William—2nd.—by same—son of Emanuel and Mary 


Magdalen Bartling—Sponsors (Rev.) John ersmiucens Goetz and) 
Mary Sauerwald. 
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Gassin, Anna—4th, by same, Daughter of Jacques and Eulalia ‘Gassin— 
Sponsors Joseph Chauveau and Anna Forestier.* 

Anno Domini, 1797—die nona Julii—ego Wilhelmus Elling. Sacerdos 
mission.[arius] in Ecclesia Sanct™#¢. Trinitatis baptizavi filiam 
Ludovicam Franciscam ... Ejus parentes fuerunt La Fite Baudry 
et Adelaide St. Aignan—Patrini fuere Franciscus Didier Petit de 
Villers et Ludovica Eulalia ‘St. Aignan. 

Harberson, Mary Anna, 13th by Rev. William Elling—son of Benjamin 
and Mary Reed Harberson—Sponsors Thomas Anselm Doin de la 
Combe and Anna ‘Robain (Robin ?). 

Weyerpauer, Mary—born April 19th, 1795--Bapt—18th—by, same— 
daughter of Paul and Elizabeth Weyerpauer—Sponsors Balthazar 
and Barbara Kneil.5 

Corneille, John Baptist Evaristus—14th, by same—son of John and Mary 
Rosa Bellevu Corneille—Sponsors John Baptist Evaristus Monge 
and Mary Caroline Chabert Feret. 

Bailly, Mary Adelaide—17th by same—Daughter of D’Etienne Prosper 
and Mary Segourie Bailly (San Domingans)—Sponsors Joseph John 
Baptist Rongevis, Notary General and inhabitant of San Domingo, 
and Mary Josephine Texin, wife of de Mond lo Rourgivi Grand- 
mother of the child. 

Pranger, Anna—born toth—bapt. 23rd—by same. daughter of John 
William and Anna Pranger—Sponsors Anthony Hirtchen and Sophia 
Mackiver (Mc Keever?). 


August 

Sermaise, Mary William—born July 19th—Bapt. 4th—by same—son of 
Mary Bourjoly and Pauline Eugenia Verdier Bourjoly Sermaise— 
Sponsors William Casimir Bousquet and Louise Johanna Margaret 
Benez Solon Lennere Grandier. 

Sharp, Mary Anne—27th—by same—Daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Sharp—Sponsors Nicholas Lanzinger and Mary Margaret Strunck. 

Mayer, Catharine Johanna—27th—by same—Daughter of Peter and 
‘Margaret Mayer—Sponsors John Gast and Catharine Ginter. 


September 


Royeau, John—born 22 July, .1797—bapt. 3rd—by same—son of John and 
Elizabeth Royeau—Sponsors John Baptist Morel and Susanna Flor 
de Lis. 


Koch, Joseph—sth—by same—Son of Peter and Mary Koch—Sponsor 
Joseph Lang—gratis. 
431 Baptisms in Goetz period.—F. X. Reuss. 


5 This is inserted in small space at bottom of page 6—in minute 
writing but is not numbered (3) as it should be—F. X. Reuss. 
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Leonard, Mary Louisa—born July oth Bapt. October 10 of Peter 
and Mary Salome Gourrie Leonard—Sponsors Louis Adam and 
Mary Bernot—3 rue [Third Street, between Mulberry and Sassafras 
or Race] enter Mulberry et Sassafras uv [vel] Race. 


October. 


Payerne, Isabel—born Sept. 13th—bapt. 15th daughter of Francis and 
Anna Lariaue Payerne—/\Sponsors Joseph Beylee and Catharine 
Roberts. 

Riés, Daniel—born Sept. 24th—Bapt. 15th, sone of (George and Mary 
Needler Riés—Sponsors Peter and Johanna Engels Trein. 

Lazer, Anna—born Oct. 11th—bapt. 29th—Daughter of John Peter and 
‘Catharine Weinlein Lazer—Sponsors Anna Mary ‘Catharine Shafer 
and Philip Zinzer. (Gratis). 


November 


Desmarie, Mary Louisa, born March 6th, 1796—Bapt. Nov. 6th—of 
John and Mary Ris Desmarie—Sponsors John de Nabre and Marie 
Ris, wife of Dominic Nabre. 

Bastian, George—born Oct. 15th—Bapt. 5th Son of Charles and Abigail 
Moffit Bastian—Sponsors George Horn and his mother Justina Horn. 

Watson, Emanuel de Profundine—Born Oct. 22nd.—Bapt. 12th, of 
Thomas and Anna Moore Watson—Sponsors George Horn and 
Mary Higher, widow, Sister of George Horn—(Gratis). Um 
Gottes Villen. 


November. 


Hider, John Thomas—born Aug. 30—bapt. 19th—of Thomas and Cath- 
arine Hider—Sponsors Thomas and Elizabeth Breder. 


December 


Bauman, Sarah—born Nov. 26th—bapt—3rd.—Daughter of Charles and 
Sarah Bauman—Sponsors ‘Mary and ‘Anthony Hookey. 

Amphris, Thomas—Born Nov. 30th—bapt. 3rd.—of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Amphris—Sponsors George and Elizabeth Lechler. 

Blake, George—Born Aug. 8th—Bapt. 13th—of William and Patti 
(Patty?) Blake— Sponsors George Schmit and Elizabeth Mudin. 

Grandier, Louis Anna—Born June 1oth—Bapt. 18th—By Fr. Elling— 
of Peter Stephen & Louisa Joanna Mary Benech de Solon Grandier 
—Sponsors Louis Anna Prevot and Mary Louisa Benech, older 
sister of the mother. Vice ‘Sponsors John |Sonis and Pauline 
Eugenia Sermaise. (Gratis) 
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December. © 


Sering, Nicholas—Born —. Bapt. 23rd—by same—Posthumous son of 
Nicholas and Eva Sering—Sponsors Joseph Sneider (Schneider) 
and wife. 


(Gratis) Um Gottes Willen. 

Lenz, Mary Margaret Frederica—Born Oct. 30th—Bapt. 24th—by same 
—of John Luke and Mary Anna Lenz—Sponsor Margaret Stumme. 

Fabre, Anthony John Fabius—Born Nov. 20th—Bapt. 25th by same—of 
John & Catharine Farren Fabre—Sponsors Anthony Baude and 
Mary ‘Combe.? 

Abbt, John Nicholas—Born 21st. Bapt—3oth—by same—of George & 
Catharine Abbt—Sponsors John Nicholas & Magdalen Cappel 
(‘Conj.). 

25 males—1 negro— 19 by Fr. Goetz. 

24 Females— 30 by Fr. Elling. 


1 Ignoti 
i 


49 Total 

1798—January. 

Aitkin, John—Born Dec. 23rd—1797—Bapt. 7th—by same—of John and 
Elizabeth Aitkin—Sponsors Jacob and Catharine Oeller. 

Smith, John Christian—Born 16th—Bapt. 25th—by same—of Andrew 
& Elizabeth (Crambo Smith—Sponsors John Gast, Henry Crambo 
and Catharine Leybert. 

Rudesheim, Joseph—Born Jan. 8th. Bapt. 28th—by same—of John & 
Catharine Ehrensberg Rudesheim—Sponsors John & Catharine 
Rudesheim. 

Shorti, Mary—Born March 15th, 1797—Bapt. 28th—by same—of Sebas- 
tian and Jane Comly Shorti— Sponsors John and Mary Berg. 
(Gratis) .8 

January. 

Shulz, Jerome John—born Jan. 5th—Bapt. 30th—by same—of Herman 
and Catharine Flander Shulz—Sponsors William Spickernagle and 
Johanne Fite. “Gratis” mon recepi sed restitui doloru. mihi oblatum. 


February. 


Blanc, Mary Victoria—born ‘Nov. 8th 1797—bapt. 12th—by same—of 
Vitalis and Rosalie Blanc—Sponsors Mary Frances and Vitalis Blanc. 
‘Second Street, Sassafras v'Race. Victor Blanc. 


6 Father Elling’s name is written at the top of each of the next 
several pages. 


7 She signs her name Marie Combe—not Du Combe. F. X. Reuss. 


8 Perhaps, there being Trustees, Elling marked baptisms “ gratis” to 
show there was no income from this source. F. X. Reuss. 
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Fisher, Mary—born Jan. 16th—bapt. 1sth—by same—of Martin and 
Mary Schmit Fisher—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Wm. 
Hinit (?) Appletree Alley No. 5. 

Fetters, Elizabeth—born Noy. 16th, 1797—Bapt. Feb. 19th—by same— 
of Jacob and Catharine Hey Fetters—Sponsors Philip & Elizabeth 
Merz. 

Doering, Joanna Barbara—Born Feb. 2oth—Bapt. 25th—By same—of 
Nicholas and Waltera De Seu Doering—Sponsors William and 
Joanna De Seu. Between 7th and 8th and Race St. Rudolph. 


March, 


Bastian, Julia—born Feb. 1oth—bapt. 8th—by same—of Joseph and 
Mary Elizabeth ‘Shorti Bastian—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 

Dellind, Molly—Born July 7th—1797, Bapt. 11th—by same—of John 
and Ellen Latimore Dellind—Sponsors Nicholas Roger and Jane 
(Claspy. 

Pepin, Mary Petronilla—born Nov. 22nd. 1797—Bapt. 17th—by same— 
of Pierre and Madeline Pepin—Sponsors Lucia Mongeon & John 
Escote. 


April. 


Shillingsfort, ‘Catharine—Born March 17th—Bapt. Ist. by same—of 
Jacob and Magdalen 'Shillingsfort—Sponsors George and Catharine 
Abbt. 

——, Mary—Bapt. &th—by same—of Ign.—Sponsor Adam Primer. 

Secret, Helen Frances—born Feb. 18th—bapt. 9th—by same—of Francis 
and Mary Magdalen Hedingka Secret—Sponsor Magdalen Hedingka. 

Riegel, Amthony—Born March 28th,—Bapt. 15th—by same—of Anthony 
and Mary Billig Riegel—Sponsors Adam and Mary Maxeiner, at 
St. between 2nd. and 3rd. Street. No. 16. 


April. 


Desfontaine, Louis Joseph Hubert, born June oth, 1797—Bapt. 17th. by 
same—of Hubert and Gadrara— Sponsors Joseph John Baptist 
Desfontaine and Louisa Martina Mestayer. 

Schumacher, Catharine—born 19th, Bapt. 29th—by same of Christian 
and Elizabeth '‘Schumacher—Sponsors Joseph and Catharine Fricker 
Senior. Obtulerut Dolleru non acceptavi. 


May. 


Putner, John—born April 18th—bapt. 5th by same—of John Godfrey 
and Mary Eliabeth Derbroge Putner, widow of Albring—Sponsors 
John Peter and Rachel Tod (in English Death). 

— , Gratis —— Obtulit Dolleru. 
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Dossen, David—born April 1st. Bapt. 9th by same—of David Paul & 
Margaret Dossen—Sponsors Adam and Margaret Primer. Gratis.® 


October, 


Wheeler, Balthasar—born 7th—bapt. 14th—by same—of William and 
Mary Wheeler—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Catharine 
Riebel. 

Wheeler, William—born Sept. 14th Bapt. 14th by same—of Henry and 
(Catharine Wheeler—Same ‘Sponsors. 

Toutsaints (Fontsaints?) Louis Alexander—born—Bapt. 28th—by same 
of—Joanna—Sponsors Louis Alexander Lameral and Mary Agatha 
Toussaint.1° 

November. 


Tot, Anna Mary—born Oct. Ist. Bapt. 31st—by same—of John Robert 
and Mary Sneider (‘Snyder ?) Tot—Sponsors John and Anna Mary 
Sneider. 

Gunther, William bapt. 31st. by same—of George Gunther and his wife 
—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 

Mari. . (?) ‘Serena—born Oct. 24th—bapt. 3rd—by same—of John & 
Adelaide Mari .. (torn away) Sponsors Evaristus and Elizabeth— 
Ths entry is crossed out. 

—, Mary Catharine, daughter of Mark & Felicita, married, born 
Feb. 17 [1708] (?) bapt. Nov. 21, 1798—Sponsors Peter Simon 
& Marinetta. 

Klein, ‘Charles—born Oct. 7th—bapt. 18th—by same—of Philip and 
Elizabeth Klein—Sponsors ‘Charles and Sarah Bauman. 

Fox, “ Polly” (Maria) born Aug. 11, bapt. 18th by same—of Adam and 
‘Margaret Fox—Sponsors Charles Bauman and his daughter Max . 
(torn away) Mary? 

Gipson (Gibson) Joseph—born Sept..23rd—bapt. 25th by same—of 
George and Elizabeth Gipson—Sponsors Joseph and Catharine 
Fricker. 

——, Mary Louisa—born 1793—bapt. 27th by same—of Ign. and Caroline 
—Sponsors John Joseph and Mary Louisa. This is crossed out. 
Pfister, Amand Daniel—born Oct. 6th—bapt. 26th—by same—of Amand 
and Mary Josephine Reys Pfister—Sponsors John Daniel Scheuren 

born in (Colmari in Alsace and Mary Catharine Desmarie. 


December. 


Marineau, Frances Adelaide—born Oct. 14th—bapt. Dec. 2nd—by same. 
of Michael and Elizabeth Taylor Marineau—Sponsors Peter Francis 


® The next page begins Oct. 14th—It seems that some pages are lost, 
for, the last (above) Dossen entry is numbered 46—but the next is num- 
bered 67—Therefore, 21 entries are lost of 1708 F. X. Reuss. 


10 This is lined out. F. X. Reuss. 
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Griffin and Constance Baton, wife of (Mr. Griffin. 2nd St. between 
Union and Spruce—No. 185. 

Cadez, Mary ‘Rosina—born Aug. 11th—bapt. 2nd.—by same—of John 
Baptist & Catharine Riband Cadez—Sponsors Anthony Lirou and 
Rosa Riband DwComb. 

Rogers, John Adolph—born ‘Sept. 25th—bapt—Monday after 3—ad 
vets sotang. . by same—of Michael and Sally Rogers—Sponsor 
‘Catharine Marx (Mars)? Gratis 

Connely, Arthur—borm Dec. 26th—bapt. 28th—by same—of Michael 


and Peggy Callin Connely—Sponsor Harry Mollin (Mullin). Gratis 
Numerus Baptizatoru 1798—fuit 56—* 


males 17 ( 
females 18 | | Summary 
— r 4 for 1798 

35 J { 


1799—January. 

Douin de la Combe, John Baptist—born Dec. 22, 1798—bapt. Jan. 20th 
by Fr. Elling—of John Anselm and Christina Douin de la Combe— 
Sponsors (Rev) William Elling, John Baptist Buvier (Bouvier ?) 
and his wife, Joanna. 

Rolet, Mary—born Dec. Ist, 1798—bapt—2oth—by same—of Francis and 
Eliana (Ellenor) Kelli (Kelly ?) Rolet—Sponsors ‘Stephen Tourison 
and Mary Theresa Misgot. 

Dubreuil, Anna—born 25th, at 31%4' ‘A. M. bapt. 28th—by same—of Peter 
and Polly Collins Dubreuil—Sponsors Stephen Paris and Elizabeth 
‘Collin. Gratis 


February. 
Speckennagel, William Joseph—born Jan. 24th—bapt—sth—by same—of 
William and Catharine Speckennagel—Sponsors Joseph Vander- 


stecken and Mary Dorothy Roes. 1 Dollar. 
—, Mary Frances—of unknown parents—Sponsor (Rev.) William 
Elling. 


—, Victoria, born July 1oth 1798 —bapt. 1oth—by same of Mary 
Francis and Mary Magdalen—Sponsors Mary Saint, John Francis. 
‘Gratis (These last 2 are crossed out) F. X. Reuss. 


February. 
Bender, Jacob and Adam (Twins) born Dec. 30, 1798—bapt. roth by 


same—of Jacob and Catharine Bender—Sponsors Adam and Cath- 
arine Lechler. 


Perhaps he means 56 in all since he, (Elling is here—) F. X. Reuss. 

* May 9, 1708 is numbered 46. The number following October 14, 
1798 is 67. Two leaves probably have been lost from the Register 
which is not paged. 
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March. 


——, Mary Frances—bapt. 3rd.—by same—of Mary Frances and Michael 
—Sponsors John Joseph and Mary Victoria.1+ 

Lies, Sarah—born Feb. 20th—bapt—16th (Dominica Palmuri Palm 
Sunday—by same of Jacob and Julia Lies—Sponsors Francis Arabiso 
and Sarah Zwain. ‘Gratis. 

Gabberton, Mary Josephine—born March 1st—bapt. 22—by same—of 
William and Mary Anna Sweinsberg Gabberton—Sponsor Adam 
Primer. Gratis. 

April. 

Rudolph (Rudolph ?) Christian—born April 23rd, 1798—bapt. 14th—by 
same—of (Christian and ‘Sophia Magdalen Shreckebass Rudolp— 
Sponsors Abraham and Mary Catharine Rudolph. 

Riebel, ‘William—born r1oth—bapt. 2Ist—by same—of Adam Riebel & 
his wife—Sponsors Mary and William Wheeler. (Gratis. 

Smit (‘Schmit ?) Margaret Anna—bapt. 21st—by same—posthumous 
child of Henry ‘Smit and his wife—-Sponsors William and Margaret 
Stolz. Gratis. 

Wasser, Margaret—born July 6th—(but must mean 17098 ?)—bapt. 25th 
by same—of John and Elizabeth Klein Wasser—Sponsors Daniel 
and Margaret Norbeck. 

May. 

Fabres, Philip Jacob Hypolite Francis—born Jan. 30th—bapt. May Ist by 
same—of Hypolite and Catharine Fabres (nee Farren)—Sponsors 
Francis Pousset and Elizabeth Landry. Pousset. 

Blackberry Alley. 

Descuret, Sophia Rosa Anna—born Oct. 25th, 1798—bapt. 6th—by same 
—of Mary Lucian & Sarah Anderson Descuret—Sponsors John 
Baptist Pierre Joubert & Hannah Anderson. 

Telemaci, Mary—born April 4th—bapt. 12th—by same—of Telemaci 
(Telemachus ?) and Arsene, married—Sponsors Peter Louis and 
Victoria.12 

——,, Elizabeth—born April s5th—bapt. 12th—by same—of Castoris 
(Castor ?) & Elizabeth, his wife—Sponsors—Bayon and Rosetta. 
Note. ‘Crossed also. 

Reynauld, Carolin, born April 5th—Bapt. 18th by same—of Clair 
Francis and Mary Reynauld—Sponsors James and Martha Massei 
Starker. Gratis amore Dei Vocato fui de nocte post hora nonam. 

Niederberg, Henry Alexander—born 17th—bapt.—?—by same—of Joseph 
and Helen Burg Niederberg—Sponsors Alexander Condomine and 
Catharine Egan. 


11 This is crossed out. F. X. Reuss. 


12 Sounds like Negro names. It is crossed out. F. X. Reuss. 
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Howel, Margaret—born Aug. 6th—1797—bapt. 19th—by same—of Charles 
and Margaret Miller Howel—Sponsors Simon Miller and Hannah 
Hueber (wife of Simon Miller) & baptizavit Franciscus Rogatus 
From Sacerdos Ord. S. Francisci non invito et conscio Pastore. 
W. Elling. ... 1 dollar. N. B. non acceptavi sed oblatu fuit.13 

Howel, Samuel—born Jan. 22nd—bapt.—19th—by same—of same parents. 
Sponsors Simon and Hannah Hueber Miller. Bapt. by Francis Rog. 
From, non invito et conscio ordinatio curato— William Elling. 
From.14 

Seguin, Mary Anna—born April 2oth—bapt—26th—by same—of Andrew 
and Elizabeth ‘Ries Seguin—'\Sponsors Jacob Seguin and Mary 
Josephine Reis Pfister. 3 Dollars. 

Bastian, Margaret—born 8th—bapt—26th—by same—of ‘Carl and Abigail 
Moffit Bastian—Sponsors Adam & Margaret Primer. Gratis. 
Thompson, Alexander—born Nov. 30th, 1798—bapt. 30th—by same—of 
Alexander and Elizabeth Durant Thomson— Sponsors Peggy 

[vel] Margaret Doute & Jacob Durant. 
Natus fuerat sex mensibus in die Bapt. Gratis. 


June. 


——, Jacob Peter—born Sept. Ist. 1798—bapt. 9th—by same—of Vicarii 
and Emilia (married)—4Sponsors Louis Joseph and Mary Frances. 
1 Dollar. This entry is crossed out. F. X. Reuss. 

Rudesheim, Anna Elizabeth, bapt—by same—Posthumous child of 
Anthony and Mary Margaret Rudesheim—Sponsor Mary Magdalen 
Neien. ‘Sabbatho ante Pascha fer V post Dedi 43 Denarios dom 

IV pet eleemosina.* (Gratis. 


18 Father Francis ‘Rogatus From (m) appears. F. J. ‘Reuss’ (Yes 
FromM.—T. (C. M. ) 2/8/13. Sometimes written Fromm. 


14 From—The Rey. Franciscus Rogatus From or Fromm is evidently 
the same who was sent out to labor on the Pennsylvania missions by 
Bishop Carroll about 178. He was at St. Mary’s, Lancaster in 1790 
(See Mr. Samuel Sener’s notes on St. Mary’s, Lancaster in U. S. 
Catholic Magazine, 1887, pp. 24 et seg.). Later Fromm had himself 
elected “Pastor” by the Trustees of The Browers Foundation in 
Westmoreland County. The Bishop (Carroll) could not, of course, 
recognize this action of the Trustees or of Fromm as an appointment 
or a title for jurisdiction. The result was a suit in the civil courts, in 
which Fromm lost his claim, the Bishop winning the suit in the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Pennsylvania—1798—See Shea. H. of (Ch. in 
U.'S., vol. ii, pp. 449—et seq. 


* The meaning evidently is—Thursday following the fourth Sunday 
after Easter being asked I gave forty-three shillings in charity. 
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Shultz, Stephanie Emilia—born Feb. 14th—Bapt. 15th—by same—of 
Herman and Catharine de Flander Shultz—Sponsors Stephen Paris 
and Emilia Morel. 2 Dollars. 


Froelich, William—born 4th—Bapt—18th—by same—of —— Froelich 
et Polly vel Miria Froelich vel Frelin (his wife) — Sponsors 
Anthony and Mary ‘Riegel. Gratis 


Azemire, Mary Frances about 36 years old—Born in Guinea, 
Africa—Bapt. 23rd—vigil of St. John Baptist—by same—of un- 
known parents Sponsors John Francis Ovid and Mary Claire. 
This is lined out. Negro 

——, Joseph Peter Nicholas—born June 27th, 1798—bapt. 27th—by same 
—of William and Mary Victoria, married—Sponsors Peter Nicholas 
and Mary Louisa. 1 Dollar. 


September. 
Van Kempen, Catharine Joanna Alida—of Bernard Lawrence and Alida 
Verschvon Van Kempen. SBapt. Sept. 7th, 1788,—by (?), Registered 
by Fr, Elling— ‘Registratu anteverpiae 3 Sept. 1788 ad J Georgiu.* 


June 1799 Duplicate. 
Azemier, Mary Francis—born in Guinea, Africa of unknown parents— 
&c. &c.15 
July. 
Pinson, John Martin—born Feb. 13th—bapt. 16th—of Martin and Mary 
Martin Pinson — Sponsors Jacob Charles and Juliet. 1 Dollar.1¢ 
Geviat, William—born April 15th, 1798—bapt. 27th—by same—of Joseph 
and Anna Geviat—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 


August. 

Molinari, Angela Mary—born Aug. roth, 1797—bapt. 8th—by same— 
of Francis and Martha Paris Molinari—Sponsors Bernard Repon 
and Anna Bossio.17 

——, Charles Mary—born June 9th—bapt. 11—by same—of John Baptist 
& Patience, his wife—Sponsors Charles Lange and Mary Louisa, 
omnes Mauri? t This is lined out. 


15 Same as at head of this sheet—also lined out. Negro. F. X. 
Reuss. 


16 This is lined out. F. X. Reuss. 

17 Judging from signature they are Italians. F. X. Reuss. 

* This record is made here with no further explanation—1788, 7, Sept. 
—Elizabeth Joanna Alida, filia Bernardi Laurentii Van Kempen et 
Aidae Verschoon, coniugatu, registratu antwerpiae 3 Sept. 1788, ad S. 
- Georgiu. 
t+ Probably Gypsies. 
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September. 


Menadier, Nocieta—born May 24th—bapt. Ist—by same—of Peter and 
‘Susan (daughter of Darby Whelan) Menadier—Sponsors Peter 
Hobier and Hannah Clark. 

——, Lenasis—born 15th—bapt. Ist—1.1014 18—by same—of Anthony and 
his wife Mary Frances—Sponsors Lenasis Zamoire and Mary 
Joanna. Lined out. 

Koch, Peter—born Aug. 19th—bapt. Ist—by same—of Peter and Chris- 
tian Koch—Sponsor Rev. William Elling. 1 Dollar. 

Roes, John—born Aug.—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Joseph and Mary 
Roes—Sponsors John Brown and Dorothy Fanser. 2 Dollars. 


October. 


Brown, Joseph—born ‘Sept. 28th—bapt. 4th—by same—of Patrick and 
‘Sarah Brown—Sponsors Joseph Francis Hellfrich and wife. Gratis. 

Todd, John Robert—bapt. 15th—by same—of —— and Mary Todd his 
wife. Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling [Pastor Eccllesiae| 
S]anctissi|m|a|e Trinitatis]. 1 Dollar. 

Kneil, John—born Oct. 5th—bapt. 16th—by same—of Michael & Mary 
Kneil (Neall ?)—Sponsors Balthasar and Magdalen Kneil. Gratis. 

Vallys, Jane—born March 19th—bapt. 27th—by same—of Francis Dominic 
& Elizabeth Lafferty Vallys—Sponsors Vander Henschen and Cath- 
arine ‘Speckernagel. (Gratis. 

Hoffman, Magdalen Margaret—born Sept. 29th—bapt. 30th—by same—of 
‘Caspar & Sally Hoffman—Sponsors Adam & Elizabeth Opferman. 


November. 


Field, Mary Regina—born Oct. 15th—bapt—3rd—by same—of Paul & 
Mary Field—Sponsors Mary Regina and Peter Field. 

Cany, Henrietta Christina—born Nov. 6th—bapt. 6th—by same—of 
Charles & Mary Cany—Sponsors Maturin Mouller and Sally Horn. 
Gratis. 

Sneider (Snyder ?) Joseph—born Sept. 25th—bapt. 7th—by same—of 
Adam & Catharine Sneider—Sponsors Catharine Hookey Sr. and 
Anthony Hookey Jr. 1 Dollar. 

Cort, Mary Louisa—born Oct. 14th—bapt. 9th—by same—of Nicholas 
& Mary Catharine Cort—Sponsors Henry Lauer and Mary Louise 
Haarig. Gratis. ; 

Porten, John Michael—born Oct. 26th—bapt. 9th—by same—of Alexander 
& Mary Porten—Sponsors Michael and Mary Fox. gratis. 

Du Case, Mary Josephine—born Oct. 17th. 1798—bapt. 2nd. by same— 
of Peter and Henrietta William DuCase—Sponsors Joseph Agille 


18 The 1.10% II think means $1-10% cts. equal to the old “Levy” — 
or 12% cents piece of Mexican coin. I handled many a one of them. 
F, X. Reuss. 
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Gragnier and Mary Solnil Guynmaire (Guynemer from signature). 
1 Dollar. 

Melowney, Mary Louisa—born Feb. 20th—bapt. 3rd—by same—of John 
Melowney and Susan—Sponsors Fred Reuter and Catharine Oellers. 
5 Dollars. 

——, John Joseph—born Aug. 4th—bapt. 4th—of Francis and Mary 
Theresa (Negroes married) Negroes. Sponsors John Joseph and 
‘Desideria Adelaide. 1 Dollar. This is lined out. 

Chamont, Mary Clea—born Aug. 6th—bapt. 5th—by same—of John and 
Bellage Chamont (negroes) \Sponsors Nicholas Marx and Mary 
Clea. 1 Dollar. Lined out—F. X. Reuss. 

——, Mary Josephine—born April 14th—bapt. 17th—by same—of John 
Louis and his wife, Mary Magdalen (negroes)—Sponsors Toutsaint 
and Mary Josephine. 1 Dollar. 

Dom. 6ta post Epiph. penult post pent. Lined out. F. X. Reuss. 

Alet, Aleide—born May 17th—bapt. 17th—by same—of Alet and Agnes 
(married negroes) Sponsors William Pnear and Madaline Anna 
‘Constance. 1 Dollar. Lined out. F. X. Reuss. 

Yaek, May Anna Elizabeth —born 1ith—bapt. 24th—by same—of 
Amand and Caroline Kramer Yaek—Sponsors Philip Miller and 
Mary Anna Gladen. 1% Dollar. 

——, John Louis—born Jan. 1st—bapt. 24th—by same—of Peter Louis 
and Pelagie (married negroes) ‘Sponsors John Louis and Rosa. 
Lined out. F. X. R. 

Omphris (Humphrey's) Sarah—born Nov. 12th—bapt. 24th—by same. 
of Jacob and Elizabeth Omphris—Sponsors ‘Charles and ‘Sarah 
Bauman. 2 Dollar. 

Ayou, Elizabeth—born Feb.—bapt. 29th—by same—a child of Joseph 
Ayon and Pauline. Sponsors Louis Roche and Frances Quigue. 
Lined out—The signature is Des Roche. 


December. 

Phister, Catharine Mary—born Nov. 5th 1795. bapt. 3rd. 1795—by same 
of Amand and Mary Phister (vide Pfister ante, F. X. R.) ‘Sponsors 
Michael ‘Shindler and Elizabeth and Charles Schneider. 

To this there is added—viz.— 
“Bapt. per Peter Helbron vide 1795—number 56”— F. X. R. 

——, Michael—born Aug. 25th—bapt. oth—by same—of Alexander and 
(Louisa—Sponsors |St. Pierre and ‘Rosa. Lined out. F. X. R. 
Miller, John Baptist—born Oct. 26th—bapt. 15th—by same—of Simon 
and Anna Huber miller—Sponsors—John Baptist Thomas and Cath- 

arine Kucker. 1 Dollar. 

——, Anthony Lawrence—born Nov. oth—bapt. rsth—by same of 
Anthony Lawrence and Joanna Lucille—Sponsors DuRusan and 
Mary Louisa. 1 Dollar—Lined out. F. X. R. 
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Klaske, John—born Dec. 7th—bapt—isth—by same—of John and 
Catharine Eckel Klaske—Sponsors Adam and Catharine Lechler. 
1 Dollar. 

Pourcant, Laura Antoinette—born June 28th—bapt. 24th—by same—of 
Jean and Jeanne Madaline Moreau Pourcant—Sponsors Jean Suroche 
and Miaielle Hauel. (so signed) 4 Dollars 

Sanean, Amand—born Novy. 7th—bapt. 25th—by same—of William and 
Anna Poizzie Sanean—Sponsors Amand Mathieu and Catharine 
Robert. 

Shorti, Anna—born June 2Ist—bapt. 2o0th—by same—of Sebastian & 
Joanna Shorti—Sponsors John and ‘Catharine Berg. 

Rudesheim, Mary Anna—born Dec. 17th—bapt. 29th—by same—of John 
and Catharine Rudesheim—Sponsors George and Mary Berg. 


1798—May 9th-to Oct. 14th—Missing Baptisms. 


I make this list of missing baptisms from the index to (book) 
Register for 1708. 

No. 47 Freeman, John Louis. 
48 Fournier, Rostain Achilles. 
49 Baldwin, Bridget. 
50 Blondel, German Rosa Alexander. 
51 Frohing, Catharine. 
52 ——, John Francis. 
53 Lindoe, Louis Henry. 
54 Mayerhof, Catharine Margaret. 
55 ‘Candaio, Felix. 
56 ——, Mary Frances. 
57 Beauvais, Julius Alexander. 
58 Cooper, Joseph. 
59 B. 
60 ——, Mary Joseph. 
61 Lechler, George. 
62 Furman, Joseph. 
63 Miller, Francis Jacob. 
64 
65 
66 Hay, Mary Magdalen. 
The above are listed in index for 1708. 


F. X. Reuss. 
19 Numeris Bapt. 1799 fuit 68— 
males 30 Twins I pair 
Females 38 negroes 7 
68 Ignoti 3 


All by Fr. Elling—save his noting one by Helbron and by Fr. From. 
—F, X. Reuss—see note on From, above. 
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1s00—January—Fr, Elling. 


Hider, Louis—born Dec. oth, 1799—bapt. Jan. 1st —by same—of Thomas 
and Catharine Hider—Sponsors Louis L’Orangé and Elizabeth 
Koempfer. 1 Dollar. 

Kneil, Mary Anna—born Dec. roth, 1799—bapt. 1st—by same—of 
Philip and Elizabeth Yemans Kneil—Sponsors Balthasar and Mary 
Ann Kneil. 

Miller, Charles, Andrew—born Dec. 29th, 1799—bapt. Ist—by same— 
of Charles and Anna David Miller—Sponsors Andrew Vander- 
Hersen and Catharine Speckennagel. “Gratis”. 

Bousquet, Mary Genevieve Clementine—born March 4th, 17099—bapt. 
and 2°—by same—of Augustine and Mary Eugenia Renaud Bousquet 
—Sponsors John Francis Claude and Mary Genevieve Bousquet 
Petray. 6 Dollars. 

McClary, Minda—born Nov. 3rd—1799—bapt. 5th—by same— of 
Samuel and Fibe (Phoebe) Thorrington McClary—Sponsor Wil- 
liam Julian. ‘Gratis. 

Riegel, Sarah Julia Eleanor—born Dec, 26th—1799—hbapt. 6th—by same 
—of Anthony and Mary Riegel—Sponsor George Louis. “Gratis”. 

Payierne, John,—born June 4th—1799 bapt. 8th—by same—ef Francis 
and Anna Larioll Payierne—Sponsors John Marigne and Mary 
Carpet. 2 Dollars. 

Clapper, Sophia—born March 24th, 1799—bapt. 9th—by same—of Louis 
and Matilda Clapper— Sponsors ‘Rev. ‘William Elling — witness, 
Nancy Rancy. “Gratis” 

LaBarrers, Honorius Anthony Francis—born July 15th, 1798—bapt. 
12th—by same—of Francis and Genevieve Mallet LeBarrers— 
Sponsors Honorius Julien and Frances Munier. Note, See baptism 
of May 24th—1802. 

Munier, Peter Honorius—born Aug. 2nd. 1799—bapt. 12th—by same 
of Honorius Julien and Margaret Munier—Sponsors Peter Boneuil 
and Frances Munier. 

Munier, Rosa Margaret—borm Aug. 3rd, 1799—bapt. 12th—by same— 
of Honorius Julien and Margaret Munier—Sponsors John Peter 
Robert and Rosa Caron. 

Blanc, Mary Victoria Helena—born Nov. 7th—1799—bapt, 20th—by 
same of Victor and Mary Frances Montesquieu Blanc—Sponsors 
Francis Blanc and Mary Helena Johanna Blanc. Gratis. dedi 
quinque Daleros Patri infantis in donu. Hy Pintard pour Mr 
Francois Blanc. 

Hilbron, Elizabeth Christina—born 12th—bapt. 20th—by same—of 
Benjamin and Eva Hilbron—Sponsors Henry Levy and Christina 
Horn. “ Gratis”. 


20 These dates of baptism are meant evidently to indicate the days 
and months of 1800. 
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Siebelist, Sarah Caroline—born Oct. 24th, 1799.—bapt. 26th—by same 
—of Michael Siebelist and his wife Anna Richter—Sponsors 
Charles and Sarah Bauman. 2 Dollars. 

Waldman, John George—born 24th—bapt. 26th—by same—of George 
and Catharine Waldman. Sponsors Johm George Linck and Wil- 
liam Elling. 1 Dollar. 


1800—February. 


Marchi, Joseph—born Jan. 7th—bapt. roth—by same—of Augustine and 
Christina Had Marchi—Sponsors Joseph Bosio and Catharine 
Reiser. 2 Dollars. 

Bardon, Elizabeth Johanna—born about Dec. 15th, 1797—bapt. roth 
by same—of Anthony and Charity Bardon—Sponsors Joseph Bosio 
and Johanna Buvier (Bouvier?) 

McDowel, Anna Catharine—born 5th—bapt. 6th—by same—of Jacob 
and Barbara ‘Catherine Pranger McDowel—Sponsors William and 
‘Catharine Pranger. “ Gratis” 

Kieffer, Mary 'Catharine—born 3rd—bapt. 18th—by same—of Martin 
and Anna Mary Kieffer—Sponsors Joseph and Mary Catharine 
Fricker. 1 Dollar. 


1800—M arch. 


Parillon, Charles—born Sept. 29th, 1799—bapt. 2nd—by same—of 
Bonaventure and Margaret McGravi Parillon--Sponsors Charles 
Barber and ‘Christina Lacombe. 2 Dollars. 

Bonneuil, Francis Peter—born Oct. 23rd., 1799—bapt. 15th—by same— 
of Peter and Frances Munier Bonneuil—Sponsors Peter Francis 
Griffin and Margaret Julien. 3 Dollars. 

Baldwin, Margaret—born Jan. 11—bapt. 16th—by same—of John and 
‘Catharine Baldwin—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling anid Catharine 
Hoffman. 

——, Augustine—born Dec. 23rd., 1799—bapt. 17th—by same—of Joseph 
and Catharine (married) — Sponsors Silvain and Antoinette. 
t Dollar. 


1800—A pril. 


Guigue, Mary Catharine—born Aug. 20th, 1799—bapt. 8th—by same— 
of Augustine and Adelaide Conzayze Guigue—Sponsors Joseph 
Ailhaud and Mary Catharine Baron. Umion St. No. 46. 2 Dollars. 

Alsa, John James—bapt. 13th—by same—of—Alsa and Christina— 
Sponsors—John James and Mary Magdalen. 1 Dollar. (Note) 
Lined out. F. X. Reuss. 

—, Augustine—quatuor ab hac die mensibus natus renatus fuit—fonte 
Baptismatis. Bapt. 13th—by same—of Nicholas and Rosina (mar- 
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ried)—Sponsors Augustine and Mary Magdalen, expeditu 24th 
June 1801. Note.—Lined out F. X. ‘Reuss.?1 

Fleau, Victoria-bapt. 13th—by same—ab hac die annis nata—of John 
Baptist and Flavia Fleau (married), Sponsors Cherubinas and 
Alsaint. %% Dollar. 

Willan, Charles—born Oct. Ist, 1798—bapt. 2oth—by same—of John 
and Catharine Clandinen’ (Clendenning) William—Sponsors Pat- 
rick Dougherty and Sarah Painter. “Gratis” 

Miller, Mary Christina—born 11th,—Bapt. 20th—by same—of Philip 
and Mary Elizabeth Marti Miiller—Sponsors Mary Gladen and 
Christian (Rudolph. % Dollar. 

Fayard, Mary Victoria—born January 6th—bapt. 21st—by same—of 
Charles Fayard (married) Sponsors John Joseph and Mary 
Victoria 22~Extrait I Dollar. Note—Lined out F. X. R. 

Mary Anna-born Jan. 13th—bapt. 22nd—by —— (written by some 
one else—badly—) of Charles Michael and Mary Louisa (married) 
Sponsors Michael and Mary Rosier. (Note) Lined out. 1 Dollar. 

——, Laura Antoinette—novem mensibus ab hinc fuit—bapt. 23rd—of 

and Virginia Mermi—Sponsors John Joseph Cossart and 
Laura Antoinette Hanel. 2 Dollars. 

Shuhmacher, Mary Ann—bapt. 26th—by same—of Christian and 
Elizabeth Shuhmacher—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and 
Elizabeth Kohl “Gratis” 

Noel, Sophia Felicita—born this month—bapt. 27th—iby same—of 
Noel and ‘Collinette (married) —Sponsors Robert and Felicita. 
¥Y% Dollar. Lined out. 

—, Mary Louisa—born hodie quatuor nativitate mensibus nata. 
bapt. 30th—of John Louis anid Sophia (married) Sponsors Charles 
Sang and Mary Magdalen. 1 Dollar. Note. Lined out. 


1800—M ay. 

Musgrave, Mary ‘Charlotte—born May 2nd—Bapt. May 2nd—by same— 
of Augustine and Victoria—Sponsors Toussaint and Felicita. 

Reichard, Anna Mary—born March 26th—Bapt. 11th—by same—of John 
and Barbara Reichard—Sponsors Nicholas Lanzinger and Mary 
Reefs. “Gratis” 

Blai, Helena—born Oct. 1, 1799—bapt. 1sth—by same—of Charles 
Sangne and Mary Blai-(married) Sponsors Frederic Geaudin and 
Mary Johanna Cecilia. 1 Dollar. Note. This is indexed as 
Blai. F. X. R. 

Aman, John—born April 27th—bapt. 25th—by same—of Anthony anid 


Elizabeth Aman.—Sponsors Adam Primer and Elizabeth Yuman. 
“Gratis” 


21 Number of years evidently is omitted. 
22 Family name apparently omitted. 
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Margue, Louisa—born Nov. 17th, 1799—4bapt—, by same—of Nicholas 
and Felicita Johanna Margue—Sponsors John Detreuille and Mary 
Louisa. 1 Dollar. 


1800—June. 

Breniker, Sophia—born April 26th—bapt. 1st—by same—of Frederic 
and Margaret Breniker—Sponsors Sophia Westhafen and Peter 
Hanson. 1 Dollar. 

Collair, Mary Christina—sex mensibus ab hinc—nata fuit, bapt Ist— 
by same—of John and Catharine Collair. Sponsors Peter Angus- 
bus (Augustus) and Bollinu D’Again. (Negroes). Note—This is 
lined out—F. X. R. 1 Dollar. Annis duobus et tribus mensibus 
computandis a 15ta Junii 1800 nata renata fuit Baptismata. 

Miller, Elizabeth—2 years and 3 months computed from June 15th, 
1800—bapt. 15th—of John and Dorothy Miiller—Sponsors Nicholas 
Fulls and George Muller. 

Fulls, (?) Anna—born septem septimanis ab 8va Junii 1800—com- 
putandis nata fult babt. renata fuit 8va June 1800. Bapt. 15th— 
by same of John and Anna Fulls——sponsors Nicholas Fulls and 
Dorothy Miller, shil. 4-1 4/8 : 

——, John Joseph—born May 11th—Bapt. 1sthby same—of John 
Baptist and,Mary St. Pierre—Sponsors Magdalen and John Joseph. 
expeditu 27th June 1801. 1 Dollar. Note. This is crossed out. 

Musgrave, Joseph—born May 25th—bapt. 16th—by same— of Joseph 
and Anna Musgrave—Sponsors Sophia Sneyder and Margaret 
Sater 9 Gratis” 

Mayerhof, Mary Elizabeth—born July 24th, 1799—bapt. June 1st.—Of 
Herman Henry and Catharine Mayerhof—Sponsors John George 
and Anna Mary Christina Thau. 

Walsh, Benjamin—born Jan. 25th—bapt. 18th—by same—of Michael 
and Susanna Miller Walsh—Sponsors Richard Gernon and (Rev): 
William Elling. (Platea 10 No. 1) 

Cotter, John—duobus ab hinc annis natus, renatus fuit hodie feria iv 
post dom infra Corpus Christi—bapt. 18th—by same—of Thomas 
and Abby (Abagail) Cotter nunc Bordon—Sponsor*Hannah Miller. 
“Gratis ” 

McLaughlin, Rosa-born 11th-bapt. 19th—by same—of Patrick and 
Molly Mackel (Michael ?) McLaughlin—Sponsors Mary Bradley 
and Adam Primer. “Gratis” 

McHugh, Ketti (Kitty) Catharine?) born May 1oth—1799—bapt. roth 
by same—of John and Nancy Car McHugh—Sponsor Adam! 
Primer. 

Larogue, Margaret—nata 18 ab hinc mensibus—bapt. 19th—by same—of 
Charles and Mary ‘Catharine Larogue—Sponsors Louis and 
Margaret Lozat. 1 Dollar. Note. 24 July written in column of 
date of year. 
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——, Rosa Margaret—born uno cum medio mense a die 22 Junii huic 
ani (huiusanni) bapt. 22nd—by same—of John Francis and Rqsa 
—Sponsors Martin and Margaret Pinson. 1 Dollar. Note. — 

Crossed out F. X. R. 

Hartman, Jacob—bapt. 8th—by same—of Jacob and Elizabeth Hart- 
man—Sponsors Anthony Frank and (Rev) William Elling. fF 
Dollar. 

Bener (Benner?), (Christina—born Jan. 19th—bapt. 24th—by same 
of Mathew and Sally Louis Bener—Sponsors Peter and Sally 
Bener. 1 Dollar. 

Land, Margaret born Dec. 13th—, 1792—bapt. 25th—by same—of 
Joseph and Margaret Land.—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and 
Catharine Fricker. “\Gratis”. 

Pary (Parry?) ‘Clement—born May 26th—bapt. 8th—by same—of 
Saint Six (tius) ?, Ratanus and Celestine Party—Sponsors Victor 
Baptist and (Mary Viau. % Dollar. 

Makel, Joseph—born die martis 2—mens. Octobris 1799 natus fuit 
renatus. bapt. 27th—by same—of Daniel and Mary Hoenig Makel 
—Sponsor Charles Bauman. 

Andaulle, Anthony—born April 7th—1799—bapt. 28th—by same—of 
Anthony & ‘Charlotte Carny Andaulle—Sponsors John and 
Antoinette Andaulle. Arch St, between oth- and toth Sts. No. 128. 

Abbt, Julia—born May 25th—bapt. 3rd—by same—of Michael anid 
Elizabeth Abbt.—Sponsors George Ernest Lechler and Anna Mary 
Snyder. 2 Dollars. 


I800—July. 


Brown, Anna—born Nov. 30th, 1799—bapt. 5th—by same—of Henry 
and Christina Brown.—Sponsor Adam Primer. “ Gratis ” 

Hookey, Johanna—born June 26th—bapt. 6th—by same—of Anthony 
Hookey and his wife—Sponsors Conrad and Hannah Cooper. 
2 Dollars. 

Shillingsfort, George—born 6th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Jacob and 
Mary Shillingsfort—Sponsor Mary Rappel. 2 Dollars. 

Wolf, Daniel, born April r2th—bapt. 11th—by same—of Jacob and 
Anna Wolf—Sponsors Adam Primer and (Rev) William Elling. 
gratis, Propriam domu-emit quin daret obelu testimonio mulieris. 

Novialle, Louis Joseph—born Dec. 7th, 1799—bapt. 14th—by same—of 
John Philip and Victoria Novialle—Sponsors John Baptist Viaux 
and Magdalen Dumain. 1 Dollar. 

Bousquet, John—born June 17,—bapt. 7th—by same—of John and 
Mary Genevieve Pitray Bosquet—Sponsors John Pitray and Vic- 
toria Darnaud Bauduy (Baudy). 6 Dollars. 

——, Julian—born 18th—bapt. 2oth—by same—of Alsa and Mary 
Frances—Sponsors St. Germain and Mary Sophia. 1 Dollar. 
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Jacoba, Mary—born March 6th—bapt. 21st—by same—of Nathenial 
and Martha Jacoba—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. “Gratis” 

Thomson, Susanna—born March 12th—bapt, 24th—by same—of Jacob 
and Mary Bowman Thomson—Sponsor (Rev) William Elling. 
“Gratis ” 

Sneider, Mary—born 2nd—bapt. 29th—by same—of Collen Test and 
Theresa Sneider—Sponsor Catharine, mother of Theresa Sneider. 
“ Gratis ” 

Jackson, George—,by same—of Joseph Jackson and ‘Catharine Gunther 
—Sponsors George and Fanny Gunther. 1 Dollar. 


1800—A ugust. 


—, Mary, born June 12th—bapt. 5th—by same—of Silvester and 
Alexia (vulgo Ally) ally is the corruption of Alice-F. X. RG 
Sponsors Marcelin Delbreuil and Elizabeth. certific, desideratm. 
certificate desired. F. X. R. 1 Dollar. 

Braun, Mary Anna—born s5th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of John and 
Susan Braun—Sponsors Philip Muller and Mary Anna Gladen. 
3sh. od. 

Fox, Martha—bapt. 17th—by same—of Michael and Mary Fox— 
Sponsors Adam and Margaret Fox. 1 Dollar. 

Cadete, John Peter—born June 11—bapt. 2zoth—by same—of Peter 
and Clarissa Cadete—Sponsors Peter and Mary Rose. note, crossed 
out. 

Pine, Helena—born 4th—bapt—22nd—by same—of Jacob and Mary 
Queen Pine—Sponsors—Peter Horsiet and Susanna Manadier. 
* Gratis ” 

Holcker, Elizabeth—born July 20th—bapt. 24th—by same—of—Holcker 
and Johanna Lurn. “‘Gratis” (Sponsor Henrietta. 

Miller, John—born March 18th—bapt—31st—by same—of Christian: 
and Christina Muller—Sponsors John Clop anid (Rev) William 
Elling “Gratis ” 


1800—September. 


—., Mary Louisa, tribus Septimanis ab hac die nata bapt. roth—by 
same—of Joseph and Rosetta—Spansors John Peter and Mary 
Louisa. 

Degoutaien, Dominic Victor Ferdinand—born Dec 25th,—1784—bapt. 
13th—of Duville and Martinae (Martha?) Du Jardin Degoutaien 
—Sponsors Dominic Victor Blanc and Mary Frances Montesquieu 
Blane. 1 Dollar. 

Sauerwald, Mary Margaret—born 3rd—bapt. 14th—by same—of John 
and Mary Margaret Hetinger Sauerwald—Sponsors Gerhard Hahni 
and Mary Ryan. 1 Dollar. 
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Ficaire, Annette Florence—born Sept. 20th, 1786—bapt. 23rd—by same 
of Francis and Laura Ficaire—Sponsors Jaques Alexander Dé 
Fontaine and Annette Florence Desert. 2 Dollars. 

Bauman, Charles Anthony—born 19th—bapt 28th—by same—of Charles 
and Sarah Bauman—Sponsors Anthony & Hoocky (Hookey) ? 
2 Dollars 

——, Joannes Laurentius—duobus cum medio anno ab hinc natus. bapt- 
2oth— by same—of Joseph and Mary Louisa (married) Sponsors 
Anton. Laurentius and —————. 1 Dollar. 


1800—October. 


Burns, Christian Joseph—born Aug. 2Ist—bapt. 7th—by same—of 
Patrick and Mary Shumacker Burns—Sponsors Christian and 
Mary Schumacker. “Gratis” 

La Combe, Germanus Alexander—born Dec. 18th—1799—bapt. 11th— 
by same—of (Pierre and Henrietta Matilda Loche La Combe— 
Sponsors Germanus Combes and Mary Felicita Loche (femme) 
wife of M. Molere. 2 Dollars. 

Alard, Joseph—born August 28th—bapt. 12th—by same—of Pierre 
and Mary Theresa Alard—Sponsors Francis Larron and Mary 
Ellen Margaret. Note. Crossed out. 1 Dollar. 

—— Justina, born Jan. 12th—bapt. 14th—4by same—of John Louis and 
‘Regina Vel Reine—Sponsors Joseph Laurent and Veronica. Note. 
‘Crossed out. marked “ certificate Oct. 28th "—F. X. R. 

Leveillé, Mary Clara—born ab hinc uno mense eum tribus septimanis 
bapt. 18th— by same—of Leveille and his wife Helena—Sponsors 

Pierre Augustine and Mary Clara. 1 Dollar. 


I800—N ovember. 


Descuret, Esther Anna—born June znd—bapt. 1st—by same—of Lucian 
and Sarah Anderson Descuret—Sponsors Peter Francis and Con- 
stance Baton Greffin (Gressin?) 6 Dollars. 

Staler (Stahler?), Elizabeth—born August 27th—Bapt oth— by same— 
of Joseph and Catharine Nunonmacher Sthaler (Stahler?)— 
Sponsors ‘Charles and Elizabeth Bauman. 2 Dollars. 

Wheeler, Isaac—born Oct. 13th—bapt. oth—by same—of William and 
Mary Wheeler—Sponsors Balthasar and Mary Anna Kneil. 4-114 

Mayer, Mary Magdalen—born Oct. 18th—bapt. oth—4by same—of Peter 
and Margaret Goodlet Mayer—Sponsors Nicholas Fricker and 
Pee Gunther. “Gratis ” 

, Jacob—born Sept. r1st—bapt. 13th—by same—of Joseph waa 
Te See Toad John Jacob and Mary Theresa. 1 Dollar. 

Hoffman, Elizabeth—born 1oth—bapt. 30th—by same—of George and 
Catharine Hoffman—Sponsors Elizabeth Opferman and Anthony 
Kohl. 1 Dollar. 
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Gipson, (Gibson?) John-born Oct. 15th—bapt. oth—by same—of George 
and ‘Elizabeth Gipson—John Fricker and Benedicta Zweyer. 
“ Gratis ” 


1800—December. 


Du Plessis, Johanna Sophia Helena—born Feb. 3rd, 1798—bapt. Dec. 
16th, 1800—by same—of Peter Le Barbier du Plessis and his wife 
Genevieve Maury—Sponsos—John Loup and Sophia Adelaide Le 
Barbier du Plessis. 3 Dollars. 

Lento, Noel Jean—born February 20th—bapt. 25th—by same—of Jean 
and Mary Anna Lorette Lento—Sponsors Jean Baptiste and Mary 
Chaterine. 1 Dollar. 

Sneider, Henry—born 2nd—bapt. 28th—by same—of John and Mary 
Sneider—Sponsors Anthony and Mary Hooky. ultimo die martis 
3 Septima. numerus baptizato huj ani 1800 fuit 1o1 

Males 41 Females 58 Total 99 
numerus baptizato huj ani 1800 fuit 101 

Mem Fr. Elling adds after the year—that there are 101 baptisms but 
after many summings of all the year there are 99 baptisms—he 
is in error. F, X. Reuss. 


180I—January. 
Blin, John Peter—born Dec. 22nd, 1800—bapt. 18th—by same — of 
Bartholomew and Susan Blin—Sponsors John Thomas and Margaret 
Baker. 1 Dollar. 


1801—February. 


Vassaulta, Sarah ‘Anna—born Jan. 18th—bapt. 19th— by same — of 
Thomas and Anna Anttold Vassaulta—Sponsors Stephen Paris and 
Anna Ennis. 2 Dollars. 

McCormick, James—born July 22nd, 1800—bapt. Feb. 15th—by same—of 
Francis and Martha More—Sponsors James Walker and Margaret 
McGaw. Cratis. 

Walker, William—born 2nd—bapt. Feb. 22nd—by same—of James and 
Anna Walker—Sponsors John Maglione and Pezzi (Peggy ?) Gratis. 


1801—March. 

Peters, Johanna (vulgo Hannah) born Jan. 7th—bapt. Ist—by same— 
of John and Rosetta Burns Peters—Sponsors Francis Peters and 
Fanny Roberts. 1 Dollar. 

Johns, ‘Catharine—born Feb. 28th—bapt. 15th—by same—of Robert and 
Mary Johns—Sponsor Catharine Amphris. 

Roes, William, born Feb. 18th—bapt. March 22nd—by same—of Ber- 
trand and Mary Anna Roes—Sponsors William Spickernagle and 
wife. Gratis for love of God. (Amore Dei) 
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Speckernagel, Joseph—born r19th—Bapt. 29th—by same—of William 
and Catharine Speckernagel—Sponsors Joseph and Mary Anna 
Roes. Gratis. For love of God. 

t801—A pril. 

——, Margaret—born Feb. 15th, 1800—bapt. 6th—(feria 11da Pascha) by 
same—of Victor and Sannita (married)—Sponsors John Joseph and 
Reine (Regina). 1 Dollar. 

Guigue, Philip—born Oct. 7th—1800—bapt—by same—of Augustine and 
Adelaide Conzay Guigue—Sponsors Philip Hartman and Mary Cath- 
arine Desmarie. 2 Dollars— 

Seiber, Caspar—born Oct. 1roth—r1800—bapt. 19th—by same—of Caspar 
Seiber and Mary Catharine Rudolph—Sponsors Christian Rudolph 
and Margaret Sauter—parents of Mary Catharine Rudolph. 1 Dollar. 

Ruth, Gerhard—born 14th—bapt. 19th—by same—of Michael and Cath- 
arine Ruth—Sponsors Gerhard Hahn and Catharine Shlengerly. 
I Dollar. 

—, William—born (about the) 6th attingens sextem mensem die 6ta 
May 1801—bapt. 23rd—by same—of Martin and Morella (negroes) 
Sponsors Silvain Valet, and Mary. Gratis. 

—, Mary Anna—born Mar. 5th—bapt. 27th—by same—of Benjamin 
Jacob and Clara (married)—Sponsors John Michael and Eulalia 
(negroes). 1 Dollar. 

Wood, ‘Clara—bapt. 27th—by same—of Henry and Anna Wood (married) 
Sponsors John Joseph and Clare Bary (negroes) Clara Bapt. vi- 
ginti annis et duobus mensibus ab hac die nata fuit. 

Sneider (Snyder ?), John—born March 27th—bapt. April rmy4th—by 
same—of Adam and Mary (Sneider—Sponsors John and Mary 
iSneider. I Dollar. 17th of May. 

Vautier, Michael—born July 11th, 1799—bapt. April 6th—by same—of 
Dominic and Mary Louisa Deletre Vautier—Sponsors Michael and 
‘Elizabeth Marineau. 1 Dollar. recd. 3 days after baptism. 

June 20th, 1795 alia Proles Dominic Vautier baptizata desideravit 
certificatu. 

Maurisse (Maurice written over), John Frederick—born Feb. 26th— 
bapt. April 6th—by same—of Anthony and Sarah Eglen Maurisse— 

Sponsors John Dauphin and Jacobina Janson. 1 Dollar.* 

Reboul, Mary Pierrette Louisa Adele—born Jan. 23rd—bapt. 28th— 
of Peter Francis (Reboul and Anna Frazer—Sponsors Mary Theresa 
and Louis Bartholomew Blanc. Hoc nomen Reboul manu sinistra 
scriptum fuit. 2 Dollars. 

Ratschiler, Francis—born March oth—bapt. sth—die Paschatis—by 
same—of Anthony and Mary Grannon Ratschiler—Sponsors John 
Baptist Chastand and Margaret ‘Celestine Ratschiler. 


* These entries are printed as arranged by Mr. ‘Reuss, they are not 
entered chronologically in the original Register. 
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Ratschiler, Margaret Thecla Frances—born March oth—bapt. sth— 
eodem die etano nata et renata pro geminis (twins) of same—parents 
—Sponsors Joseph and Margaret Crusitiada Olivier. 4 Dollars. 

Kenedy,* William—born March 15th—bapt. Feb, 26th—by same—of John 
and Sally Primer Kenedy—Sponsor (Rev.) Wm. Elling, pastor ad 
SSa Trinitate. Obtulit Pater sed non acceptavi quia sim Sponsor. 
2 Dollars.2% 

Mayroes, Herman Henry—born Oct. 12th, 1800—Bapt. April 5th, 1801— 
by same—of Henry and Catharine Waas Mayrose—Sponsors Jacob 
(senior) and Catharine Oellers. I Dollar. Dona Oellers dedit. 

Vide numeris ubi alios Bapt. invenies ad huc mese spectatis videlicit. 


265-266. 
Nore.—This refers to the Ratshiller twin baptisms.—F. X. Reuss. 


180I—May. 

Amphris, John—born April 20th—bapt. Ist—by same—of Jacob and 
Elizabeth Amphris (Northern Liberties) Sponsors Elizabeth Coner 
and (Rev) William Elling. 1 Dollar. 

Bartling, Emanuel—born March 13th—bapt. April 8th—by same—of 
Emanuel and Mary Magdalen ‘SSauerwald Bartling—Sponsors John 
and Margaret Sauerwald. % Dollar. 

MacDowel, Elizabeth — born Jan. 6th —bapt. 11th — by same — of Jacob 
and Barbara Catharine Prangen Macdowel— ‘Sponsors William 
Prangen and Elizabeth Brown. 1 Dollar. 

Freeman, John Baptist —Duabus a die baptismatis septimanis natus bapt. 
28th—by same—of John and Philippina Freeman—Sponsors Mary 
‘Catharine and John Baptist. 1 Dollar. 

Firman, Peter Anthony — born Jan. 28th —bapt. Feb. 8th—by same — 
of John and Elizabeth Firman—Sponsors Anthony Seybert and 
(Catharine Hooky. 1 Dollar. 

De Fontages, Theresa Antoinette Margaret 24—born in Port au Prince, 
Isle of San Domingo, Nov. 11th—1795—bapt. May 9th—1801—by 
same—of Jean Baptists and Marie Antoinette Theresa Bussi 
deFontages—resident of Philadelphia—Sponsors Pierre DuCoing 
(negotiant) and Anna Margaret Duchon Verger. 


23 Here is an erased entry of Esther Anna Bescuret—which is copied 
as entered on Nov. Ist, 1800.—F. X. Reuss. 


24 This name—Teresa Antoinette Margaret Fontanges—corresponds 
to the name of the wife later of Marc ‘Antony Frenaye. See Laws of 
Pennsylvania, 1828-1829—-Act of Legislat., Feb. 13, 1820. 

[Decree of separation] 1 dd, i 


* This entry is as in the original. The birth must have been in 1800. 
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Mons. J. B. De Fontages is a Doctor of Medicine of Port Republican. 
Mad. de Fontage demeure 128 North Front (St.) 5 Dollar pro utroque. 


Mem. The whole in French. F. X. Reuss. 


Fontages, Pierre Frederick—born at Port au Prince, June 25th, 1790— 
bapt. May oth, 18301—by same—of Jean Baptiste and Marie Antoinette 
Bussy (Bussi) Fontages—Sponsors Pierre DuCoing (Negotiant) 
de cette ville and Anne Marguerite Duchon (wife of Verger). 

Registered in French. 
Note.—Found later. 

Huber, Daniel—born April s5th—bapt. 13th—by same—of Jacob and 
Catharine Rudeshem Huber. (Sponsors John and Catharine 
Rudesheim. 

Regnier, John Jacob—born Jan. 11th—bapt. 11th. by same—of John 
Joseph and Victoria Regnier—Sponsors John Jacob and Mary 
Helena (Negroes) 1 Dollar. Note. ‘Crossed out. 

Chanson, Elizabeth—born March 13th—bapt. 17th—by same—of Peter 
and Mary Henrietta Blake Chanson—Sponsors John Baptist Laurent 
and Margaret Hannah. 1 Dollar. 

Porter, Mary—born 8th—bapt. 17th—by same—of Alexander and Mary 
Porter—Sponsors Nicholas Fricker and Mary Bauman. Gratis. 
For love of God. 

Caillou, Adelaide — born Dec. 11th, 1800—bapt. 26th —by same— of 
Lazarus and Isabella Mercier Caillou—Sponsors—Henry Bosque 
and Adelaide Louisa Madeleine. 2 Dollars. 

Caron, Mary Anna—born Jan. 24th—bapt. 26th—by same—of Peter 
Nicholas and Rose Du Randon Caron—Sponsors—Lazarus Caillou 
and Marianne Bertrand DuwBernet Drinchard. 2 Dollars. 

Metheir, Pierre—born Dec. 13th, 1800—bapt. 3Ist—by same—of Wil- 
liam and Abigail Cooper Metheir—Sponsors Pierre Martin and 
Mary Methier. 2 Dollars.%5 


June—r8or. 


Rudesheim, Daniel—born April 5th—bapt. 13th—by same—of Jacob 
and Catharine Rudesheim— 1 Dollar. 

Piran, Peter Alphonso Adolph, Born May t1oth—bapt. 7th—(Dom. 
II p. Pet) by same—of John and Mary Magdalen Piran—Sponsors 
Francis Bonnou and Anna Constance (negroes) 1 Dollar. 

Nore.—Lined out. 


DeSoie, John Joseph—born uno cum medio mense ab hinc natus—bapt. 
7th by same—of Mr. De ‘Soie vel Soy and Christina—Sponsors John 
Joseph and Mary Joseph. (Negroes) 2 Dollars. (Crossed out. 

Siebenlist, John and George (twins) born Feb. 2Ist—bapt. 7th—by 


same—of Michael and Anna Siebenlist—Sponsor (Rev.) William 
Elling. 2 Dollars. 
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Johnson, Margaret —born (Dec. 25th, 1800—bapt. oth — by same —of 
Alexander and Sally Johnson—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling 
and Sarah Bauman. Gratis. 

Apavou,* Mary Anna—born Feb. 15th, 1800—bapt. 11th—by same—of 
Jean Apavou and his wife Anna Careno—(negroes)—Sponsors 
Francis and Margaret Detreuil. 1 Dollar. Jean Apavou junctus 
foeminue non nigra sed albi coloris hoec fuit prima femina quam 
Oethiopi Junctum Vidi, sed Deus scit utrum legitimo matrimonio. 

Sneider (‘Snyder ?) Salome—born 4th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of William 
and Elizabeth Sneider—Sponsors Adam Sneider and Anna Cath- 
arine Hooky. 1 Dollar. 

Shoefer, Mary—born March i19th—bapt. 14th—by same—of Charles 
and Elizabeth Shoefer—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling. 

Groit (Grot-Greaud ?) Jean—born April 16th—bapt. 18th—by same— 
of Louis and Mary Rosa Groit—Sponsors Jean Francis and Mary 
Theresa (Negroes) Jean Francis faisseur da sicars demure chez 
Mr. Charles Bauman. 1 Dollar. 

Pierre, Mary Anna—born March t1oth—bapt. 21st—Dom. 4ta post 
Pentecoste—by same—of Peter Jacob and Cornelia Pierre—Spon- 
sors Francis Bestil and Anna \Robin (negra). 1 Dollar. 

Watson, Cornelia Pierre—bapt. 21st—of Louis and Mary Watson— 
Sponsors Francis Bestit and Anna Robay. 

Yard, Louisa Anna—born Feb. Ist—bapt. 2Ist—by same—of William 
and Grace Brides Yard— Sponsors Velcour and Mary Louisa 
(Negroes) 1 Dollar. 

Dillen, Sophie, born Oct. 18th, 1800—bapt. 21st—by same—of John and 
Helen Dillen—Sponsors John Ladimor (Latimer ?) and Anna Mc- 
Willing—Mr. Dillen lives in Georges \Street. 1 Dollar. 

Lies, Margaret—born 2I1st—bapt. 28th—by same—of Jacob and Johanna 
Lies—Sponsors Adam and Margaret Primer. 1 Dollar. 

July—r8or 

—, Mary Magdalen—born April 2nd—bapt. July 1st—by same—of John 
Baptist and Mary Rosa—Sponsors John Christopher and Mary 
Helena (negroes) Promisit Christopher Ledatura ad huc mediu 
Dolleru (J.C. promised % dollar) Lined out. 

—, Saint John—born June 2nd—bapt. July 2nd—by same—(natus 
quatuor ab hac die septimanis—of Valentine and \Arsaint (Asine ?) 
(married) —\Sponsors Alsa and Eleanor (megroes) 1 Dollar. 
Lined out. 

Quimele, Clementine—born Nov. 25th, 1800—bapt. July 5th—by same—of 
Isaac and Peggy Quimele—Sponsors DuCrucho and Marian Chrishal 
(Negroes) 1 Dollar. Lined out. 


* Abbo or Appo vide matriculem matrimonioru 16 ‘April, 1804. 
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——, Celestine, born June 20th—bapt. July sth—by same—of John Baptist 
and Mary Louisa (married)—Sponsors Celestino and Mary Yanau. 
(negroes) 1 Dollar. Lined out. 

Kohl, John Adam—born June 22nd—bapt. 8th—by same—of Anthony 
and Elizabeth Kohl—Sponsors John Adam Opperman and Catharine 
Baldwin. 1 Dollar. 

Opperman, Rosa—born 3rd—bapt. 8th—by same—of John and Elizabeth 
Opperman—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Rosa Schilling. 
1 Dollar. 

Chainederlech, Elizabeth—born April 28th—bapt. 11th—by same—of 
(Charles and Margaret Linch (Lynch ?) Chainederlech—Sponsors 
Andrew and Elizabeth Seguin. 2 Dollars. Habuit certificatum 
gratis. 

Lentor, Mary Rosa—born June 21st—bapt. 12th—by same—of John and 
Mary Elizabeth Lentor—Sponsors John Julian and Mary Louisa. 
(negroes). 

Witten, Catharine—born April 19th—bapt. 14th—by same—of Jacob and 
Anna Gertrude Oberlac Witten—Sponsors—Catharine and Jacob 
‘Oellers. Willia Merkin old Chester. ‘Gratis 

Dubarry, Edward—born Oct. 29th, 1799—Bapt. July 17th—by same—of 
John and Anna Beckman DuBarry—Sponsors Claude Primat and 
Johanna Barbe. Nil recepi pro meo incommodo Mongez Med. Doc. 

——, Jean—born June 29th—bapt. 19th—by same—of Sephe and 
Bollinette— ‘Sponsors John and Rosalie (Negroes). 1 Dollar. 
Lined out. 

Bolly (Polly ?) , 18 anis ab hinc nata—bapt. 19th—by same—of 
unknown parents— Sponsors Jean Pierre Michel and Esther 
(Negroes). Lined out. 

Cooper, Henrietta—born 12th—bapt. 19th—by same—of Conrad and 
Johanna Cooper—Sponsors George and Christina Horn. 2 Dollars. 


August—r8or. 

—, Mary—born 27th—bapt. 2nd—by same—of Dibitean and Hermina. 
Sponsors Fauverit Celestine and Mary Josephine. (Negroes). 
1 Dollar. 

Bousquet, John Mary—Born April 8th—bapt. 6th [August]—by same— 
of John Augustine and Regina Mary Eugenia Renaut Bosguet— 
Sponsors John Solomon Fazy and Mary Martha Gorewill Loir. 
Natus duobus ab hac die Baptismatus mensibus. 5 Dollars. 

Hedges, Louisa—born April 24th—1799—bapt. 7th—of Ledlo and Mary 
Taylor (widow)—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 

Hedges, John Anthony Hutson (Hudson ?) Born April 4th, 1800—bapt. 
7th —by same—of same parents— Sponsors same. 1%4 Dollars. 
Mortuus die 8th Augusti, et sepultus eodem die.2é 


26 Died Aug. 8th—and buried same day —F. X. Reuss. 
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Reichard, Catharine—born July oth—bapt. Aug. 23rd—by same—of John 
and Barbara Reichard—Sponsors Joseph and Catharine Fricker. 
1 Dollar. 

Cort, John—born July 24th—bapt 30th—by same—of Nicholas and 
Catharine Cort—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. Gratis.27 


September—r8o0r 


Lacombe, Johana Pierrette—Born 2nd—bapt. 6th—by same—of John 
and ‘Christina Lacombe— Sponsors Pierre Faugere and Jeanette 
LaCombe—Faugere—(sic) 1 Dollar. 

——, Augustine—born May 6th—Bapt. 6th—by same—of John and 
Christina (married)—Sponsors Augustine and Cecilia (Negroes). 
Lined out. 2 Dollars. 

—, Mary Magdalen—born April 21st—bapt. 7th—by same —of 
William and Dieudonnee—Sponsors Pierre Gedeon and_ Cecilia. 
2 Dollars. (perhaps negroes also). Lined out. 

—, Mary Jeanne (Johana?) born Jan. 22nd—bapt. 7th—by same— 
of Benjamin and ‘Coralia— Sponsors John Peter and Johana. 
2 Dollars. (Perhaps negroes ?) 

Benard, Mary—born March 17th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Peter and 
Sarah Shepper Benard—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 1 Dollar. 

—, Elizabeth—born May toth, 1798—bapt. 2zoth—by same—of Joseph 
and Sarah—Sponsors Francis Michael L’Abbadie and Elizabeth. 
‘Lined out. 

Delposte, Catharine—born 9th—bapt. 23rd—by same—of Peter Delposte 
and ‘Catharine Roberts—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Anna 
Robert. ‘Gratis. 

Medrid’or, Louis—Born Feb. 27th—Bapt. 27th—septem mensibus ab hac 
die vigesima 7ma Septembris nata fuit Louis Medrid’or liber natus 
filius by same of Peter Charles and Felicita—Sponsors Henry Baptiste 
and Margaret. 1 Dollar. J’ai doné a Felicite deux extraits de Sept. 
1804 and June 1805. Elle promis) payment. J’ai ecrit ceca 18 
Juin 1805. 

Verger, Theresa Margaret— Born Aug. 23rd, 1798—bapt. 28th — by 
same—of John Baptist and Margaret Duchon Verger—Sponsors Jean 
Verger and Mary Antoinette Theresa DeFontanges. 3 Dollars. 

Balduin (Baldwin ?) William Adam—born Aug. z9th—bapt. 27th—by 
same—of John and Catharine Baldwin—Sponsors Adam and Eliza- 
beth Opperman. 1 Dollar. 

Viau, Francis Mary Magdalen—born July 20th—bapt. 30th—by same— 
of John Baptist and Mary Louisa Viau—Sponsors Francis Bonneau 
and Mary Magdalen Viau. 1 Dollar. Lined out. 


27 Found in ‘September Register—F. X. Reuss. 
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October—1i8or, 


Braun (Brown ?) John Francis—born Aug. 2nd, 1800—bapt. 4th—by 
same—of John and ‘Sally Braun—Sponsors John Francis and Johana 
Laura. Gratis. Um Gottes Willen. Lined out. 

Menatere, Meli Morel—Born June 1oth—bapt. 4th—by same—of Peter 
and Susanna Menatere—Sponsors Stephen Paris and Meli Morel. 
4 Dollars. 

Weyer-Paul, Mary Catharine—Born (Oct. 24th, 1799—bapt. 8th—by same 
—of Paul and Anna Mary Weyer-Paul—Sponsors Balthasar and 
Mary Anna Kniel. 1 Dollar. 

Herpin, William Augustine—Born July 4th—bapt. 11th—by same—of 
John Baptist, senior and Mary Frances Angelica Kin Herpin—Spon- 
sors John Baptist Andrew Herpin and Magdalen Breand. 4 Dollars. 

Tremble, Mary ‘Susan—born July 21st—bapt. 11th—by same—of David 
and ‘Sara Thorp Tremble—Sponsors Orlando Deny and Louisa 
Mary Madeline Josephine Cottineau Deny. 

Dupon, Fabian John William—Born March 6th—1798—bapt. 12th—by 
same—of John Martin and Mary Anastatia Barbara Huet Dupon— 
‘Sponsors Laurence DeFoug and Magdalen Dupree. In horum fidem 
signorunt manu propria Guillelmus Elling curatus at ssam Trinitatem 
(Gratis quia rectsavi omnibus modis acceptare oblatam liberaliter 
pecuniam. 

——, Mary Josephine—Born \Sept. 11th—bapt. 17th—by same—of John 
Joseph and Eulalia—Sponsors Matthew and Clara Barere. 4 Dollars. 

Kneil, Francis—born 6th—bapt. 18th—by same—of Philip and Elizabeth 
Kneil—Sponsors Balthasar and Mary Anna Kneil. 

——, Mary Josephine—born Dec. 18th, 1800—bapt. 18th—by same— 
Nata quatuordecim dies ante primam diem Jan. 1801 of Lawrence 
and Semi—Sponsors John Francis and Rosetta. 1 Dollar. Lined out. 

Du Blanc, Peter—born duobus cum dimidio mense ab hesterna die natus 
fuit. Bapt. 31st—by same—of Francis and Mary Noel Du Blanc. 
‘Sponsors Pierre Pernier and Mary Frances. 1 Dollar. Lined out. 

Barthelmie, Catharine—Born Aug. 20th—1800—bapt. 31st—by same—of 
John Baptist and Frances La Guarde Barthelmie. Sponsors Philip 
DwClong and Catharine. 1 Dollar. 


November—ré8ol. 


Marould, Elizabeth Henrietta—born Oct. 16th—bapt. 3—by same—of 
John and Mary Denise Marould—Sponsors John LaBeyre and 
‘Mary Tremele. 2 Dollars. 

—, Saint Jean—born decem cum medio anno natus—bapt. 8th—by 
same—of John Louis and Anna—Sponsors Joseph and Mary 
Antoinette. 1 Dollar. 

Wasser, Mary—Born Oct. 14th—Bapt. 8th—by same—of John and Eliza- 
beth Wasser.—Sponsors John Richard and Mary Joekel. Gratis. 


x 
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Simon, Richard—born tribus annus ab hac gna die Novembris nates 
fuit—bapt. 9th—by same—of Simon and Margaret—Sponsors Digue 
Richard and Mary Chrichal. 

Shorti, Anna Elizabeth—Born Aug. 17th—Bapt. oth—by same—of 
Sebastian and Janetha (Jane) Cumbley Shorti (Sharti?) (Spon- 
sors (Rev.) William Elling, curatus, and Mary Elizabeth Bastin. 
1 Dollar. 


Written by another person—very poor writer. (F. X. Reuss) 


Here the above is reentered by Elling as follows: Anna Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sebastian Shorti and Joannetta Cumbly, his wife—Sponsors, 
William Elling, pastor and Mary Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Bastian. 


Waldman, Mary Catharine—born 18th—bapt. 22nd—by same—die mer- 
curii ultimo nata fuit. of George and Catharine Waldman—Sponsors 
Mary Kleber and (Rev.) William Elling. 1 Dollar. 


Duobus cum medio mensibus die ultima mercurii ab hac die 21Ima 
Noy. natus fuit. 


—, John Louis—born bapt. 27th—adopted child of Peter Louis, 
and Mary Magdalen—Sponsors Antile and Mary Helena. 1 Dollar. 

Miller, Jacob—born May 26th—1800—bapt. 27th—by same—of Lawrence 
and Elizabeth Miller—Sponsors George and Mary Anna Bauman. 
Gratis. 

Brinishouse, Adam—Born June Ist—bapt. 27th—by same—of Henry and 
Phillippina Brinishouse— Sponsors (iRev.) William Elling and 
Hannah Miller. Gratis. 

Fox, Michael—born Oct. 8th—Bapt. 29th—by same—of Adam and 
Margaret Fox.—Sponsors Michael and Mary Fox. Gratis. 


December—r8or. 


Sutly, Henry—born Jan. 13th, 1800—bapt. 1st—by same—of ‘Daniel and 
Catharine ‘Sutly— Sponsors Henry Oellers and Anna Phillips. 
Obtulit duos dollaros sed non acceptavi. 

Harber, Catharine ‘Caroline—Born Sept. 18th—bapt. 5th—by same—of 
Henry and Susan Harber—Vice Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling, 
Pastor, ad ssma Trinitate—Sponsors De Bard missionarius Lan- 
castriae and Mary Harber. Gratis. 

St. George—Born Sept. 7th—bapt. 13th—by same—of Levei (Levi ?) 
and Mary Justina—Sponsors Pierre Nicholas and Felicita. 1 Dollar. 
Lined out. 

Cany, Louisa Henrietta Augusta—Born Nov. 25th—bapt. 13th—by same 
—of Charles and Mary Horn Cany—Sponsors—Andrew and Hen- 
rietta Dargy (D’Argy ?) Hadfeg.2° 


29Gratis. Um Gottes Willen pauperis matriculantur frustra. arme 
werden wmsonst ins stadt Buch geschriben palmriiser lassen sich wmsonst 
ins pfarr buch schreiben. Vide anno 1779 6ta Novembris quid vides 
Germane! Tibi si displicet vox haec, lex huic, lex illi, lex mihi, 
marsque tibi. 
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Casal, John Francis—born Oct. 12th—bapt. 2oth—by same—of John 
and Johana Casal—Sponsors Philip Somebada (sic) and Nancy 
Horn. 2 Dollars. 

—, Mary Josephine—Born April 1st—bapt. 27th—by same—of Simon 
and Margaret—Filia legitima et libera. Sponsors John Peter and 
Mary Josephine. 1 Dollar.3° 

Barclay, George—born duobus cum dimidio annis natus hac die—filius 
legit et liber. bapt. 28th—by same—of Jeremiah and Julia Bale 
Barclay—Sponsors John Peter and Mary Louisa. 1 Dollar. 


Recapitulation. 
Males 54 19 Negroes 
Females 55 4 Pair of Twins 
—: 4 (?) Ignoti 


Total 109 
F, X. Reuss 


1802—January—Elling— 

Hart, John—Born Jan. 7th, 1801—bapt. 3rd—by same—oi John 
‘Christopher and Mary Louisa Deletere. 

Hart, Dominic—born same (Twins)—by same—of same parents—Spon- 
sors Dominic Vautier and Anna McMullen. I Dollar for twins. 
McMullen, John Baptist—born Nov. 15th, 1801—bapt. 3rd—by same—of 
‘Christopher and Anna McMullen—Sponsors John Terni and Anna 

Hicky—1 Dollar. 

Hoffman, Mary Anna—born Oct. 26th, 180I—bapt. 14th—by same—of 
(Caspar and Mary Anna /Hoffman— Sponsors John (senior) and 
‘Catharine Rudesheim (senior). 1 Dollar. 

Mannerfield Mazé, Mary Anna—* + 


30Tn other handwriting. F. X. Reuss. Lined out. 


* Original entry: 

Hodie fui apud Mariam Annam Mannerfild, olim Forage vel Fourage, 
nunc mulier Johanis (sic) Manerfield, cauponae, et per praesentes attestor 
quod Anno Domini 1794, Die 19 Septembris baptizavi Mariam Annam, 
filam Johanis Mazé et Elizabethae Fourage, vel Forage, conjugum, 
Sponsores fuerunt Tobias Fourage et Maria Anna Manerfield—Infantem 
Mariam Anna, Filiam Johanis Mazé et Elisabeth Fourage—Mazé con- 
jugum baptizavi dum essem incola Domus Missionarii ad Sanctam 
Mariam inter quartam et tertiam plateam et inter Wallnut (sic) street 
et Willings Alley—obtulit mihi Elizabeth Fourage—Mazé post baptismum 
Duos Dollers, quos reluwctanter acceptavi—Vide matriculam Di. Petri 
Hellbron (sic) sub anno 1794, 19 Sept. 

' The entry in the book of Marriages, Sept. 19, 1794, reads: Anno 
Dni, 1794, die 19™4 ‘Septembris baptizata fuit Maria Anna, filia legitima 
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Lesquieu, Joseph Mary Gebriel—born Nov. 25th, 1801 —bapt. Tues- 
day, 19th—by same—of William and Rosalie Champagne Lesquieu— 
Sponsors Joseph Mathieu, Doctor of Medicine and Mary Gebrielle 
Benare Veuve Billard. 2nd St. Corner of Vine. Grocery store. 
2 Dollars. 

Lespiengne, Peter—s5 months old—bapt. ‘Sunday 24th—by same—of Peter 
and Jeni (Jeanne) Lespiengne—Sponsors St. Germain and Antoinette. 
Lined out. 

Rogier v. Rosier, Mary Theresa—born Dec. 11th, 1801—bapt. Monday 
25th—by same—of Simon and Anna Rogier v. Rosier—Sponsors 
William Williams and Mary Mathiew. 

Seguin, Mary Catharine—born May 21st, 1801—bapt. Monday 25th—by 
same of Andrew and Elizabeth Ries Seguin— Sponsors Andrew 
Brunet and Mary Catharine Desmarie. Front St. opposite Green St. 


February—1802, 


Hamburg, Sarah—born Jan. 13th—bapt. Monday 2nd—by same—of Peter 
and Margaret Hamburg—Sponsors Adam and Margaret Primer— 
Gratis.24 

Regnauld, Sophia—born July 28th, 1801—bapt. 2nd—by same—of Claire 
Francis and Mary Kowrl (Carroll ?) Regnauld—Sponsors John 
LeFevre and Elizabeth Marinau. On 3rd St. between Shippen 
and Plumb St. 

Breter, Salome—born Jan. 14th—bapt. 7th—by same—of John and Salome 
Breter—Sponsor (Rev.) William Elling. 


March. 


—, Louisa Anna—born decem ab hinc annis nata—bapt. 7th—by 
same—of John William and Mary Theresa—Sponsors Jean St. ‘Cire 
(St. Cyr) Athanasius and Mary Louisa. 


Johannis Mazé, orti Haneti, (?) et Elizabethae Fourage, conjugu. Phila- 
delphienses Sponsores fuere Tobias Fourage, frater Elizabethae Fourage 
—Mazé et Mariae Annae Manerfield Matris Elizabeth—per me Wilhelmu 
Elling tunc Missionariu ad 'S. Mariam. 


+The Register of St. Mary's September 1794 has been examined on 
this point—Sept. 27, 1704 Father Elling baptized Joan Anna Mary, 
daughter of John Adrian and Elizabeth Massey: Sponsors ‘were Tobias 
Forage and Mary Anna Manertiele. The difference in spelling of the 
names may be explained in part by Father Elling’s custom of writing 
according to sound. 


31 After the entry of Sarah Hamburg appears the following in a 
separate space ruled off from the entry just mentioned and from the 
one which follows “hae subscriptiones spectant ad diem undecimam 
Aprilis 1802 Guilleaume Yannaeu Pierre Yannaeu and Elizeth Pari. 
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Dubarry, Louis Felix Edmund—born July 3rd, 1797—bapt. oth—by 
same—of John and Anna Louisa Beekman Dubarry—Sponsors Felix 
Imbert and Mary Clapier. 

Descuret, Louis—born July 8th, 1801—Bapt. 15th—by same—of Lucian 
and Sarah Anderson Descuret—Sponsors John Mary Soullier and 
‘Mary 'Roen. 112 2nd. St. between Dock and Spruce. 

Morris, Elsa—born Jan. 4th—bapt. 21st— by same—of William and 
Elizabeth Morris—Sponsors Louis and Elsa Benet. 

Buk, Elizabeth, 13 years old—bapt. 22nd—by same—of George and 
Mary Buk. Sponsors John Cain and Elsa Benet. 

A pril—r802. 

Omphris (earlier Amphris) John Jacob—born March 29th—bapt. Ist— 
by same—of Jacob and Elizabeth Omphris (Humphreys ?) — 
Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Elizabeth ‘Conner. 

Bard, John Joseph—Born March 12th—Bapt. 4th—by same—of Joseph 
and (Christina Frances Baudin Bard—Sponsors John Handel and 
Eva Handlin. 

Payerne, Mary Anna—born March 14th—bapt. 4th—by same—of Francis 
and Anna Lariole Payerne—Sponsors Joseph Louis and Frances 
Robain. 

Laval, Johanna Elizabeth Christina Mary—born Aug. 9th, 1797—bapt. 
Apr. gth—of Johanis \Claudii Laval Urbis Tulli Laeucorum in 
Gallia, et Anna Sylviae Devarieux insulae Sti Dominici Nata Phila- 
delphiae Status Pensilvaniae N. A. die nona Augusti 1797—Sponsores 
fuerent Johanes Petrus Garesché et Elisabeth Brossay Garesché. 
‘Lombard St. No. 44 inter secundam et tertians. 

Green, George—born attingens tertiam aetates annum die ultima Augusti 
hujus anni 1802—bapt. roth—by same—of Edward and Rachel Green 
—Sponsors John Francis and Mary Catharine. 

Fegarau, Dieu Donée vel Deus dedit—born Jan. 20th—bapt. 11th—by 
same—of Agatha and John Mary Fegarau—Sponsors John Philip 
and Cecelia. 

Price, William — born Sept., 1782—bapt. 16th— by same—of Abijah 
and Mary Price—Sponsors Nicholas Fricker and John Nicholaus. 
Obtulit dollere sed recusavi. 

Jeaneau, Peter—born Nov. 22nd, 1801—Bapt. 11th—by same—of William 
and Anna Poirié Jeaneau—Sponsors Peter Jeaneau and Elizabeth 
Poirié. Joseph ‘Strahan and vice sponsor.82 

Fox, Michael—born March 6th—bapt. 11th—by same—of Michael and 
(Mary Fox—Sponsors Peter and Susan (Shade. 

Wilhelms, John Joseph—born Feb. 3rd—bapt. 18th—by same—of John 
and Nancy 'Williams—Sponsors Mary Anna Decrischague and 
Silvain. 


82 'Vide subscriptiones sub die 2da February per errorem signatae- 
William Janneau, Peter Jannaeu, Elizabeth Par and Joseph Strahan. 
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Casual, Mary Ursula—Born March 22nd—bapt. 13th—by same—of 
Thomas and Nancy Tordy Casual—Sponsors Augustine Baudeguin 
and Isabella Tordy. 

Hun, Elizabeth Barbara—Born 17th—bapt. 25th—by same—of Gerhard 
and Catharine Sengerly Hun Pistor—Sponsors Joseph and Barbara 
Horn Snider.23 

Baudrie, Joseph—born 2nd—bapt. 17th—by same—of LaFite and Clare 
Barere Baudrie— Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Mary 
Adelaide Dosse. 

Yonson, Isabella—born, quinque mensibus ab hac die 25th, April nata 
—Bapt. 25th'--by same—of —— Yanson and Isabella Yanson 
(married)—Sponsors Jean 'Clingy and Elizabeth Frances. 

Pierson, Henry John—born Jan. 22nd—bapt. 25th—by same—of H. John 
Baptist and Mary 'Cornoudéte Pierson—Sponsors Henry and Sophia 
DuBosgq. 

Laurent, Louis Augustine, 19 months old —bapt. 26th — by same — of 
John and Mary Frances Laurent—Sponsors Augustine L. Moran 
and Mary Louisa. Lined out. 


May—r1802. 


Weed, Francis Henry—Born Dec. 2nd, 1801—bapt. 2nd—by same— 
Tribus annis die 2da Dec. 1801 natus.—of Jacob and Sylva Weed— 
Sponsors Francis Papaglier and Mary Johana Baptista.3# 

——, John Peter—born Sept. 29th, 1801—bapt. 2nd—by same—of Anthony 
and Henrietta—Sponsors Peter and Adelaide. Lined out. 

Gipson (‘Gibson ?) George—born April 11th—bapt. 2—by Rev. Paul 
Erntzen—of George and Elizabeth Gipson—Sponsors Paul Dominic 
Erntzen and Anna Mary Zweyer. Signed Paul Erntzen, curate, 
Goshenhoppen. 


Erntzen * advenit die _ Ima 2na May May—adivit Sta. 


33 Here I found clearly written “Um Gottes Willen”.—F. X. Reuss. 

34 T found the above a second time crowded in at the end of the year 
1801 — 

* Erntzen—This note entered by Father Elling in the ‘Register prob- 
ably reads in full: Erntzen advenit die iam secunda Maii—abivit die 
quinta. The Rev. Paul Erntzen is one of the four first priests in 
charge of the Jesuit Mission at Goshenhoppen, whose graves are now 
marked within the walls of the present church there—They are: 

Tueoporus SCHNEIDER, fundator huius missionis ob. 10 Jul, 1764 
Joés. B, pe Ritter, ob. 3 Feb. 1787 

Pautus Ertzen, ob. iMaii 27, 1818 

Bonrracius Corvin, ob. Orct. 11, 1837 


From copy made at Goshenhoppen, Aug. 26, 1914. 
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Cashe, Lydia—born Feb. 7, bapt. 7th—by Fr. Elling—of Peter and 
Catharine Cashe—Sponsor Margaret Kees. Gratis. 

St. Memin, Julius—born March 4th—bapt. oth—by same—of St. Menin 
et Mary Anna Priscilla—Sponsors Jule Despinose and Adelaide 
Victoria Morin. 

Latil, Joseph Augustine—born March 24th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of 
Joseph Fleming and Mary Louisa Fillette Latil—Sponsors Denis 
Augustine Volozan and Anna Josephine Joyeuse Haman. vide Nov. 
2ist, 1804. 

Laurent, Mary Elizabeth Augusta (twin)—Born Aug. 31, 1801—bapt. 
16th—by same—child of John Baptist Laurent and Elizabeth Lee 
—Sponsors Margaret Celestine Ratschiller and John Arnaut. This 
is one of twins.—Sursum et deorsum aeris inclementia fuit maxima 
distantia magna Ioma (?) platea Vine St. 

Laurent, Mary (twin)—Born same—bapt. same—by same—same parents 
—sponsors Pierre \Rieblt ? and Mary Pierson—Bapt. in the home of 
Mary Pierson. Exqua diseessi imediate post baptismum, quia evi- 
dentur convictus fui testimonio sensuum meoru, me esse cum fece 
pessima virgou et Foeminaru. 

Heder, Andrew, born April 28th—bapt. 23rd--by same—of Thomas and 
Catharine Heder—Sponsors Andrew and Mary Elizabeth Devellé— 
olim Biitner see catalogue marriages Aug. 29th, 1799. 

Meunier, Raymond Honorius—Born Feb. 27th—Bapt. 24th—by same— 
of Honorius Julian and Margaret Meunier —‘Sponsors Raymond 
Maurice and Frances Meunier. (see Jan. 12th, 1800.) 

Thomasetti, Joseph Dominic—Born 1st—bapt. 30th—by same—of John 
Dominic and ‘Catharine Thomasetti—Sponsors Joseph Marbello and 
Mary Bauman. 


1802—June, 


Haughin, Rebecca—born March 6th—bapt. 1st—by same—of Moses 
and Mary Anna Haughin—Sponsors Secundus and Anna Bosio. 
Molinari, Catharine Frances—Born July 12, 1800—at the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill Co. of Phila—Bapt. 3rd—by same—of Francis and Martha 

Barbis Molinari—Sponsors Felix Imbert and Anna Bosio. 

——, John Baptist—Born ‘April 7th—duabus ab hinc mensibus nata bapt. 
7th—by same—of Lentonis and Adelaide—Sponsors John Michael 
and Mary Sophia. ‘Certif desiderat. ‘Crossed out. 

Laurent, John Jacob—born May 22nd—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Anthony 
and Johana Lucia Laurent. Liberiae conditionis. Sponsors John 
Michel and Mary de Crishal. (3 gourdins) Italian. 

——, Mary Magdalen—Born March 24th—bapt. 12th—by same—of John 
Baptist and Mary Agnes—Sponsors Pierre Roulin and Mary 
‘Madeline. 34 Dollar. Lined out. 
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Dugué Jueta grand Prés, Margaret—born May 14th—bapt. 12th—by 
same—of Cr. and Julia Dugue Jueta Grand Pres—Sponsors Augus- 
tine Pierre Taxis de Blaireau and Pauline Daguin. Lined out. 

Pottier, Jean Victor—Born Mar. 1, 1801—bapt. 17th—by same—of Victor 
and Marie Dominica Pottier—Sponsors Jear. Baptist Courlet and 
Mary Louisa Richer. 

Tinnacom, William— born May 26th—hora septima cum media post 
meridiem natus fuit—bapt. 17th—by same—of Benjamin and Eli- 
zabeth Scantling Tinnacom—Sponsors Martin Bernard and Eliza- 
beth Scantling. 

Dubarry, Mary—born Dec. 15th, 1801—bapt. 20th—by same—of John 
Dubarry and Susan—Sponsors Jean Baptiste Maurni and Mary 
Louisa. vide Mar. 9. ‘Crossed out. 

——, Louisa—born Oct. 18th, 1798—bapt. 22nd—by same—of John and 
Emelie (married) —\Sponsors Jean Michel and Louisa. cinque 
gourdins pour deux. 5/4 dolls. Lined out. 

~—, Louis Francis Xavier—Born Dec. 2nd, 1801—Bapt. same—by same 
—of same parents (married)—Sponsors Louis Ambrose and Mary 
Louisa. 

Walker, John Hamilton—Born Jan. roth, 1798—bapt. 24th—by same— 
of Hamilton and Margaret Walker—Sponsors John Kenedy and 
‘(Clarissa Taylor. 

Couard, John ‘Stephen—Born May 6th—bapt. 25th—by same—of Stephen 
and Julia Zilia Couard— Sponsors Jean Jules Lagnel and Julie 
Louise St. George. Lined out. 

Braun, Mary—3 months old—bapt. 27th—by same—of John and Susan 
Braun—Sponsors Philip Muller and Mary Roes. 

—, John—born tribus septimanis die 11 ma mensis Decembris, 1800— 
Bapt. 27th—by same—of unknown parents—Sponsors John Braun 
and Mary (Rudolph. The John Braun is underscored. 

Beauyeau, Mary Rosa—born 20 annis ab hac die 27 June 1802—Bapt. 
27th—by same—of Isaac and Dinae Beauyeau— Sponsors De 
(Chrijal and Mary Ann du (Chrijal. Lined out. 

Huts, Jeanne Lucille—Bapt. 27th—by same—of Jacob and Rachel Huts 
—Nata 18 annis ab hac die 27ma June 1802—Sponsors—Du Chrijal 
and Jeanne Lucille. Lined out. 

Alard, John Joseph—Born 23rd—bapt. 27th—by same—of Peter and 
Mary Theresa Alard—Sponsors John Joseph and Mary de Grave. 

Mitchel, Charles—Born May 29th—bapt. 28th—by same—of Robert and 
Sarah Mitchel—Sponsors Charles and Elizabeth Bauman. 

Clark, Rebecca—born 26th—Bapt. 30th—by same—of Jacob and Johana 
Keusic (Cusack) ‘Clark— Sponsors Anthony Maggi and Pezzi 
v. Elizabeth Johnston. 
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1802—J uly. 


Hauel (Howell ?) Jeanne Victoria—Born Jan. 12th, 1801—Bapt. 7th— 
by same of Francis Joseph and Laura Antoinette Miailles Hauel. 
Sponsors—William Bréard and Jeanne Madeline Moreau Pourcent. 

——, Rosa—aged aetatis circiter 30 anoru. Bapt. 11—by same—of 
Peter and Fibia (Phoebe?)—Sponsors John Baptist and Marinette. 

Munier, Sarah, born March 2nd, 1801I—aged 16 mo. on July znd—Bapt. 
tIth by same—of Nicholas and ‘Sarah Butler Munier—Sponsors 
Joseph ‘Clement and ‘Catharine Cadix. S. W. Corner 2nd and Dock 
Street. 

Walsh, Benjamin—Born Feb. 14th—bapt. 18th—by same—of Michael B. 
and Susan Miller Walsh—Sponsors Josiah and Ann Fox & 
William Elling, Pastor. 

Rudesheim, John—Born June z2nd—Bapt. 20th—by same—of John 
and Catharine Rudesheim—Sponsors George and (Catharine Berg. 

Marteaux-Royé, \Catharine—Born July 7th—bapt. 21st—by same—of 
‘Martin and Elizabeth Kneil Marteaux-Royé—Sponsor Catharine 
Klein olim Riebel. 

Viaux, Louis Francis Benjamin—Born May 24th—bapt. 25th—by same 
—of Louis Joseph Benjamin and Madeline Dumaine Viaux. Spon- 
sors Louis Francis Benjamin Viaux—vice sponsor Peter Vitri and 
Louisa Chateaux (wife of Viaux) Vice sponsoress, Mary Louisa 
Viaux. Lined out. 

Schumacher, Salome—born July 14th—bapt. 25th—by same—of Christian 
and Elizabeth Shumacher—Sponsors John Fricker and his sister 
‘Catharine Vice sponsor—(‘Rev.) William Elling. 

—, Jean Louis—born June 22nd—bapt. 28th—by same—of Peter 
Louis and Mary Martha Pelagie—Sponsors Augustus Louis and 
Mary Ellene. Promise 1 Dollar and certificate. Lined out. 


1802—A ugust. 


Lacombe, Augustus—born March 24th—bapt. 4th—by same—of Peter 
and Matilda Loche Lacombe—Sponsors Francis Loche and Felicita 
‘Mollair. Front. St. 128 between Race and Vine (sts). 

Siebenlist, Anna—born July 29th—bapt. 4th—by same—of Michael and 
Anna Richterin (Richter ?) Siebenlist—Sponsor (Rev.) William 
Elling. ms 

Lanzinger, John—Born July 18th—bapt. 1st—By same—of Jacob and 
Mary Gertrude Lanzinger—Sponsors John Christopher and Mar- 
garet Strunk. 

—, Saline v. Salaine—Born Feb. 1st—Bapt. sth—by same—of John 
Bapt., Frederick and Mary Magdalen—Sponsors Jean Louis and 
‘Saline Fautine. Die ultima Dominica id est die Ima August 1802 
sex mensibus nata fuit. Lined out. 
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Torison, Peter—Born 4th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Stephen and Mary 
Torison—Sponsors Peter Torison and Mary Stein. 

Devus, George—Born March 1st—bapt. roth—by same—of Thomas and 
Mary Devus—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Elizabeth 
Marteaux. 

Lechler, Elizabeth—Born July 15th—bapt. 11th—by same—of George 
Lechler and Sarah Wikas—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and 
Anna Henery. 

Heslet, John—Born 9th—bapt. 15th—by same—of John Heslet and Sarah 

—Sponsors (Caesar and Margaret (promisit Caesar se allatura esse 
dolleru) Lined out. 

——,John Peter—born July 4th—bapt. 22nd—iby same—of Henrequin 
and ‘Sannite (married) —Sponsors Jean Pierre and Mary Aura. 
Lined out. 

Klein, Elizabeth—Born 15th—bapt. 27th—by same—of John and 'Cath- 
arine Klein—Sponsor Rachael Venson— ‘Gratis. 

—, Peter Joseph—(2 months old) bapt. 13th—by same—of John 
Baptist and Bisleta—Sponsors—Joseph Hypollitus and Didima de 
Grabot. ‘Lined out. 

Beaudier, Peter—Born Feb. 3rd—bapt. 29th—by same—of Dominic and 
Mary ‘Louisa Deletter Beaudier—Sponsors Peter Spurk and Mary 
Kerns. 

Suleven (Sulivan ?) Sylva, negro—born annis 19 die Ima Octobris 
hujus anni 1802—bapt. 29th—by same—of John and Julia Suleven 
—Sponsors Richard and Mary ‘Anna Crischal. Lined out. 


1802—S eptember. 

——, Louis Josephat—born July 16th—bapt. 5th—by same—of Jean 
Francois and Martha Arsenie—Sponsors Louis Ambrose and Ursula. 
Lined out. 

——, Mary Rosa—born duobus cum dimidio annis ab hinc nata fuit— 
bapt. 6th—by same—of Rigue and 'Clemence—Sponsors John Peter 
and Antoinette. 

Sauerwald, Mary Elizabeth—born Aug. 21st—bapt. 12th—of John and 
Margaret Sauerwald—Sponsors (‘Rev.) William Elling and Eliza- 
beth (Sauerwald. 

——, John Peter—Born Aug. 15th—bapt. 12th— by same—of John 
Louis and Magdalen— Sponsors John Peter and Mary Johana. 
Lined out. 

Jaque, William. Jacob — born 6th — bapt. 19th — by same — of Amand & 
Catharine Cran Jaque—Sponsors William John and Wilhelmina 
Danie. 

Besselievre, Lydia—born Feb. 24th, 1798—bapt, 1oth—by same—of 
Francis Philip and Anna Adams Besselievre—Sponsor (Rev.) 
William Elling. 
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Besselievre, John — born Feb. 17th — bapt. 19th — by same—of same 
parents—Sponsor same— 
1802—October. 


Brien, John—born July roth—bapt. 8th—by same—of George and Mary 
Barbara Christophel Brien—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and 
Frances Wharton. 

Miiller, Mary Catharine—born 1st—bapt. 1oth—by same—of Philip and 
Elizabeth Martin Miller—Sponsors John Brown and Mary Cath- 
arine Rudolph. 

——, Margaret Elizabeth—born March 9th—bapt. 1oth—by same—of 
(Michael and Cite v, Felicité (married)—Sponsors John Michael 
and Margaret Elizabeth. Lined out. 

Seipionis, Casimir Francis—born hodie duobus mensibus—bapt. roth—- 
by same—of John and Mary Nelgau Seipionis—Sponsors Casimir 
Francis and Johana Margaret. 

Nore.—I don’t find Seipionis in the index—unless it is Scipio and a 
negro name—it is, however Seipionis' written. F. X. Reuss. 

Collin, Lawrence Joseph—born Aug. 11th—2 months old on Oct. 11th, 
1802 filius liber—bapt, 1oth—by same of John and Mary Catharine 
Eleanor Collin— Sponsors Henry Perier and Mary Catharine. 
Lined out. 

Hoffman, Charles—born Aug. 11th—bapt. 17th—by same—of George 
and Catharine Hoffman—Sponsor (Rev.) William. Elling. 

Kohl, George Adam—born Sept. 26th—bapt. 24th—by same—of Anthony 
and Elizabeth Opperman Kohl—‘iSponsors George and Catharine 
Hoffman. 

—, Rosalie—born Jan. Ist—bapt. 3Ist—by same—of John Lawrence 
—Sponsors Joseph Thomas and Rosalie. Lined out. 


1802—N ovember, 


Ducoing, Peter William—born Feb. 3rd—bapt. 6th—by same—of John 
and Salome Bukley Ducoing—Sponsors Peter and Henrietta 
Matilda Loche Lacomb. 

——, John Francis—born sex mens natus classa die Sabathi—bapt. 
7th—by same—of Francis and Sanite—Sponsors John Victor and 
Mary Rosa. Lined out. 

English, Catharine—Born Viginti septem annis nata prox, die nativitatis 
Jesu Xti—bapt. 7th—by same—of James and Elizabeth English— 
Sponsors Sylvanus and Mary. Lined out. 

——, Louisa Mary Martha—born Aug. 7th—bapt. 14th—of Mary 
Celestine and Peter Saint Cire Athanas (ius?) It may be proper 
entry—I find it indexed under the letter L—as Louisa, &c., &e. 
Sponsors Ambrose and Mary Ann Digue. F. X. Reuss. 

Austin, Catharine Anna—born Aug. 17th — bapt. 2Ist — by same — of 
Francis and Mary Norbeck Austin. Sponsors Jacob and Mary 
Norbeck. 
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——, Mary—Born viginti duobus ab hinc annis—bapt. 27th—by same— 

of Caesar and Mary—Sponsors Peter Rolin and Mary de Grause. 

Lined out. 

, Mary Theresa—born same—bapt. same—by same—of Charles and 

Julia— Sponsors Pierre Plunket and Mary Theresa. Lined out. 

Seyfferd, John—born 11th—bapt. 28th—by same—of Conrad and Cath- 
arine Meyer Seyfferd—Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Anna 
Mary Yuman v. Yewman. 

——, Mary Peter (Petronilla ?) born tribus ab hac die mensibus. bapt. 
28th—by same—of John Peter and Mary Magdalen—Sponsors John 
Louis and Mary Rose. Lined out. 


1802—December. 


——, ‘Charles Philip—Born sex Septimanis die 8va Decembre. Bapt. 
Dec. 7th—by same—of Martin and Morella Martin —\Sponsors 
Charles Alcit and Mary Adelaide Clementine. Lined out. 

Cortney, Andrew—Born Nov. 27th—bapt. 7th—by same—of Andrew 
and Rachael Demsy ‘Cortney—Sponsors Michael Callagan and Cath- 
arine Day. 

Hueber, Joseph—born Nov. 26th—bapt. 4th—by same—of Jacob and 
Catharine Hueber—Sponsors Joseph and Elizabeth Griegner. 

Shillingsfohrt, Michael—born 6th—bapt. Nov. 7th—by same—of Jacob 
and Mary Shillingsfohrt—Sponsor ‘Elizabeth Abbt. 

Sneider, Anna Mary—Born Aug. 22nd—Bapt. Nov. 8th—by same—of 
John and Mary Sneider—Sponsors Adam and Anna Mary Maxheimer. 

Verdier, Emilia—Born Nov. 20th—bapt. Dec. 12th—by same—of John 
Baptist and Phillipina Taylor Verdier—Sponsors Martin and Lydia 
Jugié. Between Front and 2nd, Walnut St. No. 25. 

Bousquet, Elizabeth Henrietta—Born Noy. 23rd—bapt. 22nd—by same— 
of John Augustine and Regenia Reneaut Bousquet—Sponsors 
Emilian Paitrie and Adelaide Bousquet. 

Brugniens, Mary Anna—Born 17th—at 6 o’clock P. M. bapt. 27th— 
by same—of Bernard and Frances Munier Brugniens—Sponsors 
Louis Brugniens and Mary Ann Weyman. North side of Walnut 
St. between Dock and 2nd Sts. 

Le Grand, Claude Francis—born Sept. 18th—bapt. 2o9th—by same—of 
Augustine and Margaret Frances Gerot Le Grand—Sponsors Claude 
Francis and ‘Caroline Le Grand. Market St. Lined out. 

Le Grand, Mary Louisa—Born Sept. 18th—bapt.»29th—by same—of 
same parents—same sponsors. 


Recapitulation. 
Males 67 Twins I 
Females 55 Negro 1? 
ss Ign. 4? 


Total 122 
F. X. Reuss. 
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Remarks for Notes of 1802—Trinity Bapts—by Elling. 


April 27th—Here I found “Um Gottes Willin”—for God’s sake— 
written plainly. 

April 2nd—Baptism by Rev. Paul Erntzen “Curate Goshenhoppen.” 

18o1—Dec. 5th—‘ Debard, missionary Lancaster, as sponsor—which is 
Rev. Louis de Barth, of Lancaster. 


1802—June 3rd—‘“ born at the Falls of Schuylkill.” 

1802—There are so many without Family names—I think they are 
negroes in every case—can’t say for sure—as they are not marked 
so, but I can’t imagine whites not having the Family names given— 
Then, again the names are such fanciful ones? ?— 

1802—Oct. 1oth —“ Scipionis” is written so plainly — but is not in thé 
Index. It may mean “Scipio”—a common negro name—but I took 
it for a family name—It may be John Scipio, and be a negro—with- 
out given family name. 

1802—Dec.—I notice that there have been very few entries of the money 
he received for baptisms—during this year—but more street ad- 
dresses—I cannot tell if these be the address of the homes of the 
parents—or of the sponsor—as the address many times follows the 
sponsor’s name. 

I have found “Amore Dei (or) Deo” for love of God—attached to the 
word “gratis’”’—several times—and once I found “ Pauperis (or 
Pauperam) ”. 

F. X. Reuss. 
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The introduction of Catholicity into Western Pennsy- 
lvania has already been described by several historians. 
Thus the Register* of Father Denys Baron was published 
by the Rt. Rev. A. A. Lambing and the Baptismal Records? 
of Father Peter Helbron were transcribed by P. John Miller, 
O.S.B., and translated by Dr. Lawrence Flick. Likewise 
the biography of F. Demetrius A. Gallitzin,? of F. Theodore 
Brouwers* and of many other pioneer priests of this local- 
ity ° are of easy access to investigators. Nor is there a lack’ 

1 Register of the Baptisms and Interments which took place at Fort 
Duquesne during the years 1753, 1754, 1755, 1756. A, A. Lambing 1885. 

2 Cath. Hist. Records, vols. 27, 28. 


3 Gallitzin, Leben und Wirken, Lemke, Muenster, 1861, Life of D. A. 
Gallitzin, Brownson, New York 1872, etc. 


4 Cath. Hist. Records, vol. 22. 
5 Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese, 1749-1860, I vol. A, A. 
Lambing, Pittsburgh, 1914. 
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of diocesan,® parochial,” or monastic histories ° which deal 
with the propagation of faith in this territory. Nevertheless, 
without doubt a number of documents, letters and records 
are still necessary to give us a complete account of those 
pioneer days which in this paper are limited to the years 
1785-1815. 

The most valuable collection of these letters is contained 
in the archives of Baltimore and comprises especially the 
writings of these Catholic pioneers to the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Carroll. In several instances they are the only authorita- 
tive documents concerning questions of interest to the local 
historian, though now and then they also touch upon sub- 
jects which belong to the general history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

‘Within the last decade the writer has gathered such let- 
ters that may bring us a step forward in this direction, viz: 
to know more and more of the trials and triumphs of those 
Catholic pioneers. 

It is true some of these letters are not edifying reading, 
but the final result of the investigation must again confirm 
in a modified way the words of the great Pontiff, Leo XIII: 
“The papacy (the Church) does not fear the truth.” Like- 
wise some of these letters have been partially published but 
not entirely and not in that historical setting which alone 
can give them their true value. For this reason the letters 
are mostly transcribed unabridged. 

In publishing these letters 1 owe a debt of gratitude to His 
Eminence, the late great Cardinal Gibbons, who opened the 
Baltimore archives unreservedly to the copyist and compiler ; 

6 The Catholic Church of the Diocese of Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
A. A. Lambing, Benziger Bros., 1880. 

7™Die St. Vincenz Gemeinde und Erzabtei. St. Vincent, August, 
1905. (P. Felix Fellner O/S.B.) 

§St. Vincenz in Pennsylvanien—O. M. (Oswalt Moosmueller O.S.B.) 
Pustet and Co., 1873. 
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and I thank also the Rt. Rev. R. L. Stickney and the Rev. 
Jos. O'Donovan for their many acts of kindness during my 
sojourn at the Cardinal’s residence. 


After the question was settled that this part of the United 
States belongs to Pennsylvania and not to Virginia (1780- 
1784) Eastern Pennsylvania Catholic pioneers began to settle 
in this locality and asked the Rt. Rev. John Carroll, Superior 
of the American missions, for a Catholic priest. This ap- 
peal is evident from a letter of Father Farmer (Steinmayer). 
to his Superior, in which he made an appeal for a priest to 
this “ Western ‘Country,’ in the following words: ° 

8 Baltimore Archives, III, P. ro. 

(English) 
PHILADELPHIA, 19 JULY, 1785. 
“ There is now a man in town from near Pittsburg with 

a petition to have a visit of a missioner, at least once a 

year. There are joined to the petition about seventy 

names of Roman Catholics living in or near Monongehela 
in three places, Muddy Creek, Ten Mile Waters, Shirtee 

Waters; the chief of whom seems to be Felix Hughes. 

I was thinking if Mr. Sewal could from Frederic have 

gone thither; Mr. Frambach might have staid there till 

his return and Mr. Geisler at Lancaster.” 


There is no record that Father Sewal went to Western 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, Bishop Carroll, who had only 
enough priests for the missions as they then existed, could 
not grant faculties to immigrant clergymen except to such 
as were sent by the Congregation of the Propaganda. He 
had already applied for such faculties. Thus he wrote, 
' Jan. 12, 1785, to Father Farmer: *° (English) 

“T shall in the meantime request permission to give 
faculties to other clergymen than those sent by the Pro- 


10 Baltimore Archives, IX, A. F. 1. 
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paganda of whose virtues and talents I shall have suf- 
ficient documents.” 


But these faculties had not yet been granted in August 
of 1785, when Father Farmer wrote again about supplying 
a missionary for Western Pennsylvania. In this letter 
the Philadelphia pastor made the following proposal: ™ 
(English) 

PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 7, 1785. 

“Your arrangements can perhaps be favored by the 
arrival of the Rev. John Baptist Causé, alias Fr. Fiden- 
tianus, a Franciscan. He has been in this city several 
years and when his matters were regularly settled was 
permitted to say Mass here and was now and then in case 
of necessity employed by us in our functions, but not as 
much as he wished... . His behavior formerly was 
decent and unblamable in Materia Castitatis et Sobrietatis. 

' The friends of ours in Halifax praised his conduct there 

.... He has sufficient learning and had acted in Ger- 

many as a parish priest for six years. I believe now his 

mind is better settled and he has done roving . . . . With 
regard to Cowsey I have to add that besides his native 

German he speaks English middling well, also some 

French.” 

In a third letter (11 August 1785) Father Farmer urged 
his Superior again to grant faculties to Father Causé and ** 
Bishop Carroll sent the following favorable reply to this 
Franciscan Father: **. (Latin) 


BALTIMORE, AuGuST 16, 1785. 
“T learned from your letters and those of Father 


11 Baltimore Archives, III, P. rr. 


12 This restriction about granting faculties was removed during the 
same year: letter of ‘Cardinal Antonetti to Very ‘Rev. John Carroll, 
23 July, 1785. 

18 Baltimore Archives, IX,'A. F. 2. 
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Farmer that you have been in America several years, 
that you came with permission of your Superiors, to as- 
sist in the vineyard of the Lord in this country. I am 
glad and I thank God who has directed ministers to us; I 
would wish that no impediment would interfere to grant 
faculties to any pious, learned and prudent priest: but you 
have undoubtedly learned of Fr. Farmer how my faculties 
are limited. Considering, however, the extreme needs of 
the Catholics, the small number of priests, and the long 
time which you have spent here already I have decided to 
use your services at Lancaster. . . .” 


Later Father Causé became assistant at Conewago and 
from there was either sent or he went without permission to 
Western Pennsylvania. Thus this German Franciscan friar 
was the first priest who said Mass in Western Pennsy- 
lvania after the United States had become independent. 
Later, in 1791, Father Causé led an unpriestly life. He 
bought a theatrical production called “ Jerusalem ” and man- 
aged it. For such conduct he was excommunicated by his 
ecclesiastical superior. It seems towards the end of his 
life he showed signs of repentance as the following letter 
indicates: ** (English) 

EASTON, 2ND May, 1793. 
‘“T am very sorry what hath happened between me and 
you, so much I know your heart, that you would not have 
been so hard to me if it had not been through the justifica- 
tion of others. . . . I know my errors and my blunders 
and I repent them from the bottom of my heart, . . . if 
after absolution you would allow me to go behind in the 

Back parts of the country and settle a mission about Red 

Stone, I would sell my show. . . .” 


To this the Bishop answered: (English) 
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BALTIMORE, JUNE 4, 1793. 

“T received on the 2nd inst. your letter of May 2 and 
it gives me much pleasure to read that you repent from 
your heart of your past. I shall be willing to grant to 
any prudent and informed clergyman of my Diocese whom 
you may choose for that purpose necessary powers for 
removing from you the censures, as soon as you give satis- 
factory proofs of your repentance and readiness to repair 
public scandal. . . . As to the establishment of a congre- 
gation near Red Stone, however desirable it is in itself, 
yet I must be so candid as to tell you, that I could not 
grant you powers for that purpose till after long exper- 
ience and for reasons which your own reflections will sug- 
gest easily to you. My sincere prayer is that Almighty 
God may prefect your present disposition and restore your 
inward peace and happiness. 

T am Sir 
Your humble S.# 


This is the last document of the “‘ Causey affair”. Was 
he finally reconciled with his Superior and his Church? So 
far no document bears evidence of this. 

The first resident pastor of Western Pennsylvania was 
the Very Rev. Theodore Brouwers, O.F.M. He arrived in 
August 1789 at O’Neill’s Victory, a farm of 154 acres, eight 
miles northeast of Greensburg. He had bought this land 
for church purposes before leaving Philadelphia. But the 
place proved unsatisfactory and therefore in April 1790 he 
bought another farm eight miles East of the county seat, on 
the main thoroughfare to Philadelphia. This place was cal- 
led Sportsman’s Hall. Father Brouwer’s activities were of 
short duration. He died October 30, 1790, after making 
a will before a notary public leaving his estate to his suc- 
cessor in office. This testament, however, became the source 
of much litigation between an intruder and Bishop Car- 
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roll. Father Brouwers’ letters are lost; at all events, none 
has so far been found and published. His household goods 
were sold at public auction. His books and church goods 
came into the hands of Father Causé, who ministered to him 
in his last illness. 

The next pastor of Western Pennsylvania was Father 
Francis Rogatus Fromm, a Franciscan friar. He made 
vows in a house of this order in the diocese of Wuerzburg, 
but immediately before sailing for America he served in 
the archdiocese of Mainz. In 1789 he arrived in the States 
and Bishop Carroll sent him at once to Conewago as assist- 
ant to the Fathers Pellentz and F. Causé. Before, however, 
incardinating him into the diocese, the Apostolic Vicar of 
this territory thought it prudent to make investigations as 
regards the immigrant priest. A copy of this letter is pre- 
served in the archives of the Baltimore diocese, and from 
its text we can safely conclude that the original was addressed 
to the Very Rev. John Frederick Koch, Councillor of the 
Archbishop. The Right Rev. John Carroll gave the fol- 
lowing account of the arrival of F. Fromm:* (Latin) 


BALTIMORE AuGustT 6, 1789. 
Very Revp anp Most ILt_ustrious Lorp: 

It is about four weeks or a little longer that the Rev. 
M. From arrived with letters of your Reverence. I was 
absent at that time from Baltimore and returned about 
ten days afterwards and found him in great difficulties 
because the captain of the ship in which he came had 
seized his belongings until he would defray the expenses 
of the journey. Your letter proves that he received 
enough travelling money but unwisely spent it for books 
and vestments. Moreover, he does not deny that he read 
the letter which I had written to your Reverence [Letter 
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of Very Rev. John Carroll to Very Rev. Koch, not to 

send any priests unless they know English; September 

15, 1788]. We helped him, however, with great dif- 

ficulty on our part, and I hope, for the benefit of the 

Catholic cause. But I ask you not to send any missionary 

unless they have the means of transportation. I directed 

Father From to the mission of Conewago which is in 

charge of Father Pellentz, the Vicar General, and of an- 

other priest, a countryman and co-religious. In order 
that he can be more useful he must first learn English. ... 

Father Fromm, who, left a few days ago, is now here 

and will no doubt inform your Reverence about things of 

interest to his uncle (Patruelem) the excellent Rev. Father 

Miller.” 

Shortly afterward the Rt. Rev. John Carroll was elected 
the first bishop of the United States and before leaving for 
Europe to receive his episcopal consecration he appointed 
Father From to the pastorate of Lancaster. But the Cath- 
olics in that locality were soon dissatisfied with his ministra- 
tion, partly because he was unable to use the English idiom, 
partly on account of his irregular priestly life. Immediately 
after the Bishop’s return to the States, a number of his 
parishioners presented their complaints to the Ordinary at 
Baltimore. Bishop Carroll made inquiries, found their 
grievances just and wrote the following letter to Father 
Fromm:** (Latin) 

BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY I6, 1791. 

“Mr. FRomM 

LANCASTER 
Rev, Sir: Three weeks ago I received information 
from various sources that the Catholics of Lancaster com- 
plain a great deal about your Reverence and petition for 
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another pastor. Especially those who do not under- 
stand any other language but our vernacular say that 
neither they themselves nor their children can receive any 
instruction in their religion nor ‘be comforted by the 
Sacraments of Penance of Holy Eucharist, because your 
Reverence does not know English sufficiently to preach 
or even to hear confessions. Others complain that you 
are harsh and morose, when they come to you, that you 
condemned the books of piety which your predecessor re- 
commended, that you even disapproved the Catechism 
which they always used and that you intend to introduce 
or write another. They also assert that when at Lan- 
caster you rarely say Mass on week days to the great de- 
triment of piety and devotion of the congregation. I do 
not know exactly what they mean concerning a certain 
widow whom you reproved publicly. But since there 
cannot be any doubt about the justice of these complaints 
and because you were so far not yet incardinated (abscri- 
tus hucusque non fueris) and only accepted to exercise the 
ministry till a final decision could be made, I advise you to 
return to Germany and to your monastery. It seems 
that either on account of your poor talents or for want of 
confidence of those entrusted to your care you are able to 
contribute little to the increase of the faith in this country.” 


Father Fromm answered this letter from his parish: 
(Latin) 
LANCASTER, MARcH 3, I79QI. 

“RE REV goth: / 

Yesterday I received your Lordship’s letter of February 
16th, and I was surprised at the complaints made by some 
Catholics of Lancaster, especially since none of the trustees 
found any fault with my ministry before you returned 
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from Europe. The English-speaking parishioners have 
no just reason for complaint because I have been hearing 
confessions in English since September and I have 
preached several English sermons. As regards cateche- 
tical instructions I can only say that nobody applied so 
far for any. When I came to Lancaster there was no 
English catechism in the parsonage and I have already 
applied to Father Gressel to send me some, but so far re- 
ceived no answer. The Germans who complained belong 
to that class that never receives the Sacraments and they 
so far disregarded all my counsels and admonitions con- 
cerning their manners by which they offend non-Catholics. 
I was more indulgent in this regard than my predecessor. 
The books which I disapproved were non-Catholic books 
which they read. I cannot offer the Sacrifice datly on 
account of my infirmity and poverty (1 have not enough 
money to buy Mass wine); moreover if I offer the holy 
Sacrifice, only a few children are in church. So far I 
have not yet recovered from my sea-sickness and therefore 
consider it dangerous to make the trip back to Europe, not 
to speak of the travelling money which I should need. As 
far as my usefulness is concerned I can without doubt 
administer to my countrymen and in a short time expect 
to be able to pastor also the English-speaking members. 
I humbly ask your Lordship to send another priest to this 
station that I may transfer everything to him before my 
departure. Please instruct the Rev. Fr. Ashton to send 
me the salary for one half year due me, viz; £25 of our 
money. I do not owe anything any more to Fr. Pellentz 
whom I paid February 16. I spent £18 for repairs on 
the rectory here and I ask your Lordship to reimburse me. 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
FRANCIS Fromm, 
Pastor and Priest of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 
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“ Note. Please send also with the church utensils and 
vestments of Father Brouwers the documents pertaining 
to the sale of his properties all of which have been taken 
away unjustly.” 


This last statement reveals the intention of Father Fromm 
to go to Westmoreland County as successor of Father 
Brouwers. Bishop Carroll foresaw at once that such an 
act would cause many troubles to him and the Church. 
Therefore he answered Father Fromm’s letter at once and 
forbade him to go to Western Pennsylvania.** (Latin) 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 5, 1791. 


“Your REVERENCE: 

The letter addressed to me from Lancaster March 3 
reached me only on the first of this month and from its 
contents I note that you are much disturbed; more than I 
intended to bring about such a condition: I did not say 
that I believed all those accusations made by some and 
you should have read the letter with a more placid dis- 
position before answering it. 1 write that you have never 
been incardinated into the American clergy (adscriptum 
clero Americano) and I repeat this statement, because you 
never promised in writing to remain in this territory and 
to accept that form of Church government as you found 
it at the time of your arrival; this was done to see if you 
would prove yourself fit. In the meantime, however, 
your services could be engaged because your General had 
given you permission to work here. It is deplorable that 
the religious condition is not better in Lancaster... . I 
counselled you to return to Germany because I have learned 
from many sources that on account of your deficiency in 
English you cannot be of any benefit to our native-born. 
I received news from Mr. Fleming that you intend to go 
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to Pittsburg. Before anything is done in this matter 1 
must hear from you what you intend to do there to make 
a living and to contribute to the spiritual advancement of 
that territory. I will go to Philadelphia shortly after 
Easter and there I expect some further explanation from 


bP) 


you. 


Father Fromm, however, must have started from Lan- 
caster shortly afterwards, for he arrived at Sportsman’s Hall 
on May 2, 1791, and the Catholic pioneers elected him as 
their pastor. The original document in the St. Vincent 
Archabbey archives places this date beyond doubt: 


“Whereas... . the r. francis from religes of the 
Same Order appointed and Sent as Catholician misionaries 
by the rite re. Lord Archbishop of ments according the 
witness of his authentik letter who arifed on the Second 
Day of May 1791 in the place of the r. brower. . 
therefore we the trustees and members of the S’d Congre- 
gation Do by this present superscription elect appoint and 
acknowledge him the S’d r. francis from our Catholic 
priest and pastor of S’d Congregation for the time of his 
life and Lawfully elected Successor. . . .” *® 


This act of Father Fromm and of the Catholic congrega- 
tion in Westmoreland county established a dangerous prece- 
dent in the annals of the early Church in the United States. 
Various circumstances rendered this Westmoreland schism 
more dangerous than any other. The spirit of nationality 
was quite prominent; the congregation lay far removed 
from the seat of ecclesiastical authority beyond the Alle- 
gheny mountains and its non-Catholic neighbors were in- 
fested with that spirit of resistance to Federal government 
which three years later revealed itself in the so-called 
“Whiskey Rebellion ”’. 


19 St. Vincent Archives (St. Vincent Coll. Journal, 1892). 
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The success which Father Fromm had in gaining the good 
will of the trustees of Sportsman’s Hall encouraged him to 
wrest an approval of his proceedings from Bishop Carroll. 
For this purpose he went to Philadelphia and on August 7 
wrote to his Superior asking him to ratify the above-men- 
tioned election of the Sportsman’s Hall trustees. This letter 
is not preserved,*® but from the answer of Bishop Carroll 
we can surmise the contents. At the same time he sent a 
note of warning to the executors of Father Brouwers’ will, 
to Christian Ruffner and Henry Kuhn, “ 8 miles from 
Greensburg ”’, not to accept any pastor appointed by Father 
Pellentz.** 

Father Fromm’s letter of August 7 reached the Bishop of 
Baltimore only after several weeks, because he was absent 
from his see. As soon however as he returned he answered 
it in the following manner:** (Latin) 


BALTIMORE, 23 AUGUST, 1791. 
“Mr. FRoMM: 

Several days ago I returned to Baltimore and as soon 
as I could find time I answered your yetter of the 7th inst. 
I am still convinced that you left the parish at Lancaster 
without any right; that you went to a station without per- 
mission and there contrary to all Church laws you per- 
formed parish duties. My letter of April 7th indicated 
that I would not appoint any successor at Lancaster if you 
could be of service there; likewise that I would not ap- 
prove your intention of going towards Pittsburg (versus 
Pittsburgum) until I should have received better informa- 
tion concerning that place. In spite of all this you left 
Lancaster without permission and much against my ad- 
vice, you went to Greensburg. To this I can add—and 
20 Later F. Fromm gave a synopsis of this letter (March 9, 1794). 


21 St. Vincent Archives (St. Vincent ‘College Journal, 1892). 
22 Balto. Archives, IX, A. I. 
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you must know best whether it is true or not—that you 
are trying to alienate the affections of my diocesans, espec- 
ially the Germans for whom, you assert, I do not care. 
Moreover, you claim openly that I have no right to dispose 
of the property which the deceased Father Brouwers willed 
for pious purposes; likewise that I never bothered about 
that affair except in as far as it behooved the bishop to 
admonish Father Causé to do his duty. You also declared 
that you can and will exercise your ministry without my 
jurisdiction. Therefore before you will be placed in 
charge of any new station I demand a definite and clear 
declaration from you as regards my ordinary jurisdiction 
extending over all the provinces of the United States. I 
insist on this in a special manner, because Father Causé 
and perhaps others are purposely spreading the rumor 
among the Germans that I am not their bishop. Your 
letter also seems to indicate that you took £50 of Father 
Brouwers’ money and I do not understand with what 
right; but this question must be argued with the trustees 
who in turn are to render an account to Father Pellentz. 
As regards the action in court against Father Causé, this 
seems to be really directed against me, although I did not 
order nor counsel him, I did not even know anything. ...” 


During the next two years the correspondence between 
Bishop Carroll and Father Fromm ceased. This interrup- 
tion looks now like a lull before the storm, because after 
1793 both showed greater determination to gain a victory in 
this controversy: Bishop Carroll for the Church, Father 
Fromm for himself. The only document of this period on 
hand is an excerpt of instruction given by the Ordinary to 
a priest or other representative whom he sent to Western 
Pennsylvania to investigate the condition of affairs. It was 
issued in 1792 and read as follows: ** (English) 
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“Mr Brouwers’ place 300 acres. . . ; another place 
about 5 miles distant... ; at Greensburgh, Simon 
Trumb’s tavern where he is to inquire for Christian Ruf- 
fner or Simon Ruffner or Henry Kuhn. Chapel under 
roof in Greensburg. Continues to hear Confiis;—Race 
Hill, the far side of Sideling Hill, sixteen R. Cath. 
families.” 

From 1793 may be dated the “ second part ” in the Carroll- 
Fromm dispute. It begins with a letter from the obstinate 
priest to Father Pellentz, Vicar General of the diocese, at 
Conewago. Father Fromm wrote:** (Latin) 


FRANKTOWN TOWNSHIP, 

HUNTINGTON CounrTy, 

g APRIL, 1793. 
“T received your letter of the 23rd of February on 
Holy Saturday .... and as far as I can learn from 
this, you leave no stone unturned to bring about my sub- 
misison to the bishop of Baltimore. After the bishop of 
Baltimore gave me at your instigation the advice to go: 
back to my country and to my monastery I located here 
.... Your Reverence may know that 1 have never re- 
jected the jurisdiction of the bishop of Baltimore, a fact 
which you may see plainly in my two letters written to the 
Ordinary. But because your Reverence told the Catho- 
lics whom I visited or wished to visit last year about Easter 
time, that I was not sent by the Bishop to Father Brou- 
wers’ place and that I have no jurisdiction, although I 
live on that estate, I had to read to them a document prov- 
ing my commission from the Archbishop of Mainz in 
Germany. . . . If your Reverence has changed your mind 
and wishes now that I submit to the Bishop of Baltimore, 
manifest such a disposition by promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Catholics in these territories. You can show 
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this best by sending the priestly vestment and Church para- 
phernalia which the Rev. P. Brouwers of p. m. left by 
testament not to your Reverence but to his successor in 
the estate which he bought. Likewise send me the chalice 
of silver and gold plated which friends in Germany gave 
me and which came into the hand of the Bishop or another 
priest. Furthermore, the diocese owes me still £24 in 
American money for my services at Lancaster and for the 
repairs which I made in the rectory. All the good Cath- 
olics in this vicinity desire such a settlement, for all these 
things cannot be held back without great injustice and 
scandal. By making this restitution your Reverence will 
confer a great benefit on this whole Catholic congregation 
and I will not fail to mention your good will towards us. 
Iam your Reverence’s most humble servant, 
Francis Rocatus Fromm.” 


This letter to Father Pellentz was undoubtedly readdressed 
by him to Bishop Carroll who gave the following answer : 7° 
(Latin) 

BALTIMORE, May 13, 1793. 

“Mr. From, 

Rev. Sir: 

From the letter of the Rev. D. Nadoux, a French 
priest whom you met at Pittsburg I hoped that you would 
express a sorrow about your statements which you made 
against ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but I received no letter 
from you from the time you went to your present habita- 
tion. You took unlawful possession of Father Brouwers’ 
estate which he bought for the sustenance of a priest who 
with due authority is to instruct the people and to ad- 
minister the Sacraments. Not satisfied with this unlaw- 
ful procedure you wrote also April 7, to the Very Rev. 
Pellentz, the Vicar General of the diocese an insulting 
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letter in which you accuse him or me or another priest of 
having kept a silver chalice that had been sent to you from 
Germany. . . . Therefore I herewith recall the faculties 
which I once granted to you and declare in as far as it is 
necessary that they do not exist.” 


Thus Father Fromm now plainly had no faculties. He 
was, however, not ready to submit. Several months passed 
before he answered the bishop’s letter and his reply proves 
that even from the material point of view his life at Sports- 
man’s Hall was by no means an enviable one, unless he tried 
by such means to deceive the bishop.?* (Latin) 


NOVEMBER, 4, 1793. 
“ Rr. Rev. Lorp: 

During the last two years I have tried to pay your Lord- 
ship a visit, but various affairs continually stood in the 
way. This spring I made a firm resolution to do so, but 
again unforeseen events prevented its execution. I have no 
horse nor money for the journey nor clothes fit for travell- 
ing and on all sides I am oppressed by poverty. I have 
scarcely enough food to sustain life. In consideration of 
all this I ask to be excused from presenting myself and 
since the farmer of the late Father Brouwers intends, as 
he says, to go to Baltimore, I entrust him with this letter. 
I ask your'Lordship to send me the holy oils, a small ritual 
in 8°, a missal in 8°, and many small English catechisms 
for the use of children. For all this I will be forever 
grateful and asking your prayers in all your holy func- 
tions and at Mass, I am 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
P. Francis Rocatus Fromm. 
Catholic Missionary Priest, 
in Westmoreland County, 
State Pennsylvama.” 
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The foregoing letter must have been written shortly be- 
for the departure of the farmer of the late Father Brouwers 
to Baltimore, because on November 20, the Bishop made an 
excerpt of an answer which he sent through the same mes- 
senger to Father Fromm. He wrote on the above mentioned 
date: 


“Propose to him 1°, to retract the calumnies and in- 
juries against Mr. Pellentz; 2, to recognize fully and ex- 
plicitly episcopal authority over seculars and regulars. 3, to 
reconcile himself etc. On these conditions will reinstate 
him and appoint him to his present place and will help him 
with a charity of £5.” 

Such a statement gives eloquent testimony of the mind of 
the Ordinary of the diocese, so eager to prevent a schism and 
showing a charitable heart towards an erring priest. This 
unfortunate man, however, either absolutely convinced of his 
rightful possession of the estate of Father Brouwers or a 
master in deceitful diplomacy answered after three months 
in the following manner: ** (Latin) 


FROM THE F,. BROUWERS ESTATE, 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY NEAR 
GREENSBURGH, MARCH Q, I794. 
“Your LorpsHIr : 

I received your letter written on the 20th of November 
and sent to me through my farmer, Charles Easly, on the 
18th of December. My answer was delayed by the search 
for the copies of two-letters which I had written to you; 
the one from Philadelphia and the other from my present 
domicile. Repeatedly I looked among my books and boxes 
but without success; likewise the present unsafe postal 
service made me hesitate with my answer. Lately, how- 
ever, I have been advised by the Postmaster of Greens- 
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burg that the postal system is again in better condition and 
I am sending your herewith a synopsis of the contents of 
these two letters. The first was written during the month 
of August 1791, in this I wrote: 

‘Rt. Rev. Sir: You had promised to answer my letter 
from Philadelphia as soon as you would return from 
Georgetown to Baltimore, because you could not answer 
it at that time. I received this answer at Philadelphia. 
Shortly afterwards I hear that you had returned to Balti- 
more but for several days I waited in vain for an answer. 
Therefore I sent another letter from Philadelphia in 
which I stated that since I did not receive any answer in 
due time I could not wait any longer to proceed to Father 
Brouwers estate of which I had taken possession. The 
boxes were already in the wagon and the congregation 
which elected me as Father Brouwers’ successor was ex- 
pecting me at the appointed time. In the meanwhile I 
would expect your approbation by public carrier at Greens- 
burg.’ 

Towards the end of the year 1791 I sent another letter 
from my present domicile with the following statements : 

‘Living now on Father Brouwers’ estate I understand 
that the obvious and plain will of Father Brouwers be- 
queaths his farm not to the Roman Catholic priest as 
pastor of souls, but to the Roman Catholic priest who has 
the intention of succeeding him and who offers four 
Masses a year, viz: on the anniversary of his death for 
the repose of his soul and three others on the days follow- 
ing according to his intention. By fulfilling these obliga- 
tions a priest who succeeds him can enjoy the use and 
usufruct of this estate, without, however, selling or alienat- 
ing or burdening with debts the said estate. This is to 
continue forever. Several ear-witnesses have declared 
that when Father Brouwers made his testament he had 
the intention that the bishop shall have no right to nor 
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on my property (“‘ nullum penitus jus habeat sive ad prae- 
dium sive in praedio meo”). And these witnesses are 
ready to attest under oath, the truth of this statement. I 
was surprised when I heard this and then I remembered 
your Lordship’s words in your own room in Baltimore 
that Father Brouwers had the same power and the same 
office of a Vicar Apostolic as yourself; viz: of a superior 
of the missionary priests of the United States; the same 
words also reminded me of the assertion made by Father 
Brouwers himself at Conewago during the same year. 
After pondering over these expressions for a while, it 
occurred to me also that Father Brouwers who lived in 
Philadelphia at the time of your election was not asked to 
vote, likewise that the two Fathers, Heilbronn and Causé, 
although at that time stationed in Pennsylvania, were not 
invited to take part| in the same election. From this I 
drew the conclusion that the territory beyond the Alle- 
gheny mountains was not within the jurisdiction of the 
newly elected Bishop. ‘Consequently these priests were 
empowered to preach the Gospel in that locality, could 
establish domiciles there and derived their jurisdiction 
from the bishops who had commissioned them. This 
opinion was confirmed by your Lordship yourself after 
your return from your consecration-trip to England. Your 
Lordship neither called all the priests to the synod at 
which all were to acknowledge you as their lawful pastor 
of the United States; you did not send to these pastors the 
Papal Bull or its translation by which they were to learn 
the limits of this new diocese, nor has any Catholic con- 
gregation listened to its publication. From all this I had 
again to draw the conclusion that the authority of the new 
bishop does not extend to those regions in which your 
electors had never established a domicile nor preached the 
Gospel. Since therefore the office of Vicar Apostolic con- 
ferred upon the Rev. F. Brouwers, the first to establish 
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a domicile here, was never revoked during his lifetime 
either by a Papal Bull or by the Bull confirming the new 
bishop, and since my faculties which I received from the 
Archbishop of Mainz have not been annulled by this Bull 
nor in any other way, and since the Papal Bull confirming 
the election of a bishop for the United States was never 
made known to the missionary priests nor to their congre- 
gations, I am firmly convinced we are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the new bishop. I was therefore obliged 
to use rather the sure faculties which I have from the 
Archbishop of Mainz in preference of the doubtful ones 
received from your Lordship. This was the tenor of my 
letter from my present domicile at the end of 1791 or in 
the beginning of 1792. 

If your Lordship read these letter carefully you would 
not have found any reason for complaining and revoking 
my faculties. Even if you disagreed with me you should 
have answered with arguments especially by sending the 
papal bull which confirmed your election and annulled the 
jurisdiction of other bishops in this locality. In this way 
all difficulties would have been settled and no priest, I be- 
lieve, would have rejected your jurisdiction. 

Among the complaints made by your Lordship is this, 
that the person who occupied the estate which has been 
willed for the sustenance of a priest, must also minister to 
the people as pastor of souls. But, please, read the last 
will of Father Brouwers carefully and you will unmis- 
takebly come to the conclusion that this supposition is en- 
tirely wrong. If you should not have a copy of this will 
you can procure a copy from Father Pellentz. The 
original document which I possess I cannot give away. 
The Rev. F. Brouwers willed his property to a priest who 
can say four Masses and nobody can deny me that faculty. 
Even if your Lordship would not entrust me with the 
pastoral duties, I occupy it lawfully. The estate was 
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vacant for half a year. If you had sent a priest during 
that time you could have also added to it the pastoral duty 
in this locality. But now I have accepted the place which 
a priest can occupy without being a pastor. Indeed as 
long as I live I will always be ready to perform pastoral 
duties and by my testament will transmit the estate to such 
a priest who has the qualities necessary for a pastor, for I 
came to the United States for this purpose and I am eager 
to fulfill this mission with all my powers. This argument 
was contained in my letter of May 13, 1793. 

In your letter of Nov. 20, 1793 you propose three con- 
ditions under which you would offer me the pastoral of- 
fice. As regards the first, viz: that I should ask pardon 
for the injury done to Father Pellentz: I have read the 
original letter again and studied it, but found no injuries 
nor calumnies expressed therein: every statement is noth- 
ing but the plain truth. I ask therefore Father Pellentz 
to point out to me the calumnies and injuries and with my 
whole heart I will ask pardon according to the law of the 
Gospel. The chalice was sent to me by friends in Ger- 
many; it cost 32 florins, not reckoning the transportation 
charges, as I can prove by two letters. I did not say that 
F. Pellentz stole it, but if he should have it to send it to 
me at once; this was certainly neither an injury nor a 
calumny. 

As regards the second point, I say: The papal Bull de- 
termines which are the limits of the diocese of the Bishop 
of Baltimore. After-that is published there cannot be 
any doubt that he has jurisdiction over all pastors of souls 
and I accept this without hesitation for this authority is 
part of his episcopal office. But in how far he has juris- 
diction over priests belonging to religious orders, this can- 
not be determined by me nor by the Bishop of Baltimore. 
In as far as all regulars in the United States are pastors 
of souls there cannot be any doubt, that they are subject to 
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the Bishop of Baltimore. But since regulars here do not 
lead a regular life (in a monastery) and since the customs 
of Europe have not been introduced into the United States, 
a future Council must determine what jurisdiction the 
Bishop of Baltimore has over such religious in a monas- 
tery. This however must be accepted and I accept it with- 
out hesitation that the Bishop has jurisdiction over re- 
gulars who are at the same time pastors and in as far as 
it is necessary for the external government of the Church. 

But granting all this the principal question must be: 
Has the Bishop of Baltimore jurisdiction over the whole 
Church in the United States? This question cannot be 
answered except by the papal Bull which or a translation 
of which I never saw or the promulgation of which I 
never heard of. Therefore this question is not yet de- 
cided. I have no internal reasons as regards the extent of 
the authority of the bishop of Baltimore and thus I must 
be guided only by external ones viz: that other priests in 
America saw that papal Bull, read it, examined it, and say 
so. If therefore this is a sufficient reason to act prudently 
in such a grave matter I will not reject it for the sake of 
peace and concord. 

As regards the third point, your Lordship can infer 
from what I have said that I have not offended against 
your jurisdiction because I considered it not existing in 
this locality. I did not even wish to offend against it, if 
this authority had been proclaimed to me. On that ac- 
count therefore I would not be obliged to make any con- 
fession before any approved priest. I know very well 
that I am a sinner and even a very great one before God 
my supreme Judge, with whom I must be reconciled by 
the reception of the Sacraments, good works, by a Chris- 
tian life, and especially by the sacrament of Penance 
which I will receive at the next occasion without this ad- 
monition. 
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Finally, lest your Lordship may think that I am only 
ready to accept these conditions because I am anxious of 
being entrusted with the pastoral duties, I must add: the 
emoluments accruing from the pastoral office do not sup- 
ply the necessary food or clothing. The income of a 
pastor will not save the incumbent from starvation. 
Therefore no matter whether I have my faculties from 
the Bishop of Baltimore or from the Archbishop of Mainz 
I am determined to hire myself to a farmer or to follow a 
trade or to become a teacher to make a decent living. In 
this locality a priest without some other occupation can- 
not live properly. The people do not even contribute the 
most necessary things; they either refuse or are not able 
and at times glory in the fact that they can deceive the 
pastor, as I experienced repeatedly. During the three 
years of my domicile here, I worked, sweated and froze 
to gain souls; I suffered from hunger, thirst, nakedness 
and other inconveniences and I had to make debts to the 
amount of 30 lbs. If I want to pay this off now I must 
sell all my movable property, even my books. For this 
year the congregation of Greensburg subscribed £7 Ibs. 
7S. 9p.—not in cash but in kind. Even if the congre- 
gation in Fayette and Washington subscribe twice as 
much, it would be insufficient for a decent living. At the 
priest’s first visit the Catholics here show themselves very 
polite, they promise and subscribe generously but at the 
end of the year, when the payment is to be made, they 
have either left for Kentucky or for Spanish territories 
or for other regions, or they make all kinds of excuses, 
why they cannot or will not pay the promised subscrip- 
tion. Thus for a whole year the priest ministers to the 
congregation in the hope of receiving a salary at the end 
of that time but finally receives nothing, must pay his 
debts from his own money or if he cannot the sheriff will 
compel him. Such is the condition of a priest in these 
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outlying districts. It is true I am living on Father 
Brouwers’ estate, but I have not yet learned to subsist 
on the leaves of trees and roots of herbs. Even 
the farmer can scarcely get his living from this place. 
Seven years and perhaps more will elapse before the land 
will be sufficiently cultivated to sustain a common family, 
much less a priest who needs more because he cannot 
work like a farmer. After seven years repairs and new 
buildings will be necessary, and during the following 
seven years the profits must be used to pay off the debt. 
By that time a priest will be old in the service of God and 
will have nothing. Therefore unless he has something 
of his own he will die of hunger. 

Your Lordship, this is a short exposition of the con- 
dition of a priest in these outlying districts. You may 
decide as you may deem fit according to your prudence. 
If my country were not devastated by the horrors of war 
and if my monastery from which I came were not in the 
same condition I would return at once, but I cannot even 
pay for the transportation, my religous community is dis- 
persed and if I could pay the travelling expenses I would 
return to my home; but since I have no means of going 
back I have to accept America as my home. [ will stay 
in this locality a few years till I find a position as teacher 
and I will write before I go. Meanwhile I ask you kindly 
to send the holy oils of this year, also synodal statutes 
to read them to the people about the salary, and perhaps 
in this way I will get the necessary support. 

Asking your prayers, 
I am your most obedient servant, 
FRANCIS Rocatus Fromm. 
Priest in W. C. in Pa. 
P.S. If your Lordship cannot answer at once I will be 
glad to receive a reply on the Sunday after Easter. Send 
the holy oils to Pittsburg in care of the Postmaster whom 
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I have instructed accordingly. I have promised to say 
Mass on the 2nd Sunday after Easter in the neighborhood 
of Pittsburg, in the house of a Catholic who lives two 
miles from Washington and 30 miles from Pittsburg.” 


The best answer to such a letter, as it seems, would have 
been a copy of the document which gave Bishop Carroll 
jurisdiction over the entire United States, or it least we 
would expect an exact quotation of the said papal bull with 
the boundary lines of his jurisdiction. But Bishop Carroll 
answered Father Fromm’s letter towards the end of April 
in the following manner: °° (Latin) 


No date (APRIL 1794) 
‘‘ REVEREND SIR: 

I received your long letter of March oth, if I remember 
rightly, on the 18th of this month. Contrary to my ex- 
pectation your March letter informs me that you omitted 
not only to beg pardon for your offences against charity 
and canon law, but you even defend yourself and your 
acts and you assert that you will continue to act in the 
same manner as before. If an unlettered man were to 
write in this way, there might be some cause for excuse, 
but in your case I do not see any at all. For what tyro in 
theology would draw the conclusion that Father Brouwers 
had faculties beyond the limits of his province, because I 
made the statement that this priest had once the same 
faculties on the island of Curacoa as I had in the United 
States, especially since all faculties granted to the pre- 
fects of missions end with this formula: “ SSus supra- 
dictas facultates benigne concessit, ita vero ut iisdem 
nullo modo uti possis extra fines tuae Missionis.” The 
Rev. Father Brouwers never believed that his faculties 
also extended to these provinces, and he did not exercise 
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any unless with my permission. Moreover I cannot ap- 
prove your distinction “jus in praedium and in praedio” 
as regards the property bought by Father Brouwers. I 
only say that even if it is true that Father Brouwers did 
not attach the cura animarum to his will, he certainly ap- 
pointed Father Pellentz as his heir and in virtue of this 
testament either he himself or according to ecclesiastical 
law the bishop has to determine this. . . .” 


With this letter the correspondence (as far as it is pre- 
served) was interrupted for over a year. Father Fromm 
did not answer this letter of Bishop Carroll who found it 
necessary to suspend the refractory priest. To this purpose 
he issued a document to the pastor and a second one to his 
congregation. The first was sent from Conewago, probably 
after consulting again Father Pellentz in this matter.” 


CONEWAGO, AUGUST 5, 1795. 
** REVEREND SIR: 

Though I have no reason to think that you will pay 
more attention to this letter than to my former ones, yet 
I deem it my duty to make known to you that you have 
incurred the penalty of suspension from every exercise of 
your (sacred) order even that of celebrating Mass and I 
forbid you herewith to perform any function of your 
priesthood until you come before your ecclesiastical super- 
ior and answer the charges brought against you. (I hope 
the congregation will be more obedient to my instruc- 
tions. ) 

I am Reverend Sir 
Joun CARROLL. 
Bishop of Baltimore.” 


To the congregation, however, the following document 
-was sent.°° (English)—No date. 
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“To THE CATHOLICS OF WESTMORELAND AND THE 
NEIGHBORING COUNTIES: 
My Dear Brethren in Chnist: 

As you know already, the Rev. Father Fromm was 
never commissioned to exercise pastoral functions amongst 
you and with this I now inform you that he is likewise 
suspended from the celebration of holy Mass; if he should 
continue to say Mass in defiance of ecclesiastical authority 
I hereby warn you not to attend. Endeavor to sanctify 
the Sundays and feast days by private religious exercises 
at home, till it shall please Heaven to grant you a pastor 
and I will try to procure one as soon as possible. Mean- 
while I recommend you to the fatherly protection of our 
gracious Lord. 

I am with the utmost sollicitude 
My dear Brethren 
Joun CARROLL. 


Bishop of Baltimore.” 


These two documents brought about a complete change 
in the congregation in Western Pennsylvania. Father 
Fromm answered the letter of Bishop ‘Carroll immediately 
(but this letter is lost) and expressed some change of heart. 
The Right Rev. Ordinary used this “ray of grace” by: 
writing at once another letter insisting emphatically on his 
rights and he thought in this manner to turn the erring 
priest from his downward course—but in vain. He wrote: ** 
(Latin) 


CONEWAGO, SEPTEMBER 2, 1795. 
“REVEREND SIR: 
I received your letter of the 13th of August and like- 
wise that of March oth, 1794. Because I did not answer 
the latter you may proclaim in your customary polite man- 
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ner that I will say I never received it. (Quod hisce (lit- 
teris) non responderim ais pro solicita tua urbanitate 
negaturum me illas mihi nunquam in manus venisse; quod 
ne cogitavi quidem.) I did not even think of such an 
excuse. Nor can my silence in any way be misconstrued. 
Why should I write to one who in his vanity refuses to 
acknowledge the authority of his bishop and who seeks 
all kinds of pretexts by which he might deceive those who 
are ignorant of the state of affairs, viz: by extending the 
authority of the Archbishop of Mainz to this locality; 
by interpreting the absence of the Fathers Hellbron at 
my episcopal election in a malicious manner and by mak- 
ing an appeal to the quasi-jurisdiction of Father Brouwers 
to feign independence of my power. All of this does 
not belong to the question. I cannot believe that you, 
a learned man (virum minime indoctum) should think 
that Father Brouwers who had similar powers in the 
island of Curacao could use these faculties outside of his 
provinces, since all faculties granted by the Pope to 
bishops, etc. are limited. Moreover, I knew for certain 
I could expect nothing with admonitions when you ridi- 
culously believe that you have faculties from the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz and when that prelate never thad facul- 
ties in these localities and when you had no other faculties 
in that diocese but to stay there or to depart, and to hear 
confessions at the disposition of the superiors of your 
order. Would I not lose time by reminding you of 
things which you knew well already? Nor is the excuse 
valid that I did not show you the papal brief by which 
my authority is defined. Did you ask the Archbishop of 


But what makes your bad faith the more evident is this, 
that you did not ask to see it when you were appointed to 
the station of Conewago, and afterwards to Lancaster; at 
that time you never thought of the jurisdiction of the 
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Archbishop of Mainz. . . . You dare to oppose the sen- 
tence of suspension under the plea that I did not give you 
these warnings . . . . but from the synodal statutes all 
priests know that any one who dares to hear confessions 
without faculties incurs ipso facto the penalty of suspen- 
sion. You hint that Father Brouwers tried to prevent 
carefully that the bishop should have any right to or on 
his estate and that he has not attached the cura animarum 
to the priest who holds the property. The question has 
come to this that the will of the pious founder must be 
fulfilled and this cannot be done legitimately by you;. 
therefore it must be carried out in some other manner; 
and I shall not fail to doit. At that time it was known 
everywhere that the boundary lines of my diocese extended 
not only to Pennsylvania where you live, but were coex- 
tensive with the limits of the United States... .” 


After dispatching this letter to Father Fromm the Bishop 
determined to send a priest to that locality to win over the 
people and thus to bring back the priest to obedience. 
Therefore Father Lawrence Sylvester Phelan was appointed 
lawful pastor of the Westmoreland congregation. He ar- 
rived October 5, 1795, and met the suspended clergyman, 
who seemed now ready to acknowledge his mistakes. This 
transitory repentance is the origin of the following letter 
(in English) written by Father Fromm to Bishop Carroll : *? 


Unity Townsuip, OcToBER 9, 1795. 
“Your LorpsHip :- 

After some friendly conversation with the Rev. Mr. 
Phelan I perceive what is your Reverence’s intention. 
Your Reverence may think himself right, but I consider 
myself as hard treated in being considered as a criminal 
without hearing, on the speeches of some few people who 
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have told you what they pleased. Consider, Rd Sir, my 
actual situation and judge as you would for yourself. 
What have I to do and what would you have me to do? 
Your Reverence’s charity may perhaps suggest some bet- 
ter way than that of driving me to immediate despair. 
I am ready, whenever your Reverence may desire it, to 
do anything consistent with my existence. For to expect 
that I should abandon myself to absolute want and remain 
without resources is, I am certain, what cannot enter 
your Reverence’s Breast, accustomed to more lenity on 
several occasions towards persons who I am certain were 
far more to be blamed thanI am. Be so kind, R4 Sir, as 
to give such a charitable advice as a priest should expect 
from a Bishop of the Church of Christ. 
I am, Right Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
FRANCIS FROMM. 
Priest in Westmoreland County, 
Unity Township the 
oth of October, 1795.” 


Likewise Father Phelan wrote an account of this meeting, 
but he gives an entirely different version:** (English) 


GREENSBURG 8BER I0, 1795. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

I am, as I find, sent indeed on a very difficult and very 
disagreeable errand. Fromm’s pretensions are better 
grounded on the laws of the country than what your 
Reverence imagined. He really got possession from the 
executors of Mr. Brouwers’ will and his possession with 
the weakness of the form of the will presents more dif- 
ficulties than can be so easily got over. The executors, 
on my arrival, were willing to have their lawyer move 
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immediately for a summoning of court and jury etc., 
but Mr. Young here, with whom I have reasoned on the 
business, foresees that Fromm’s lawyer can stop the pro- 
ceedings on account of the three years’ possession. 
Fromm, it is true, has last year signed a deed of obliga- 
tion to the congregation and has hurt his possession by 
receiving the use of the plantation in part payment of his 
services, but all this notwithstanding, the special jury 
may be stopt and after costs we should have to begin 
again. Now Rev¢@ Sir, Mr. Young sees the best mode 
of proceeding, both on account of the weakness of the 
will and the strength of Mr. Fromm’s pretensions, to be 
to get an act of incorporation and moreover expects that 
your Reverence would have the advice of some able 
lawyer. Fromm, I must remark, got the deed I spoke 
of into his hands and destroyed it, but there are witnesses 
enough to testify to both the substance of the deed and 
Fromm’s tricky proceedings to destroy it. I called to see 
Mr. Fromm and he called here to see me. I took every 
persuasive step possible to gain him to give up and to 
submit. I thought once I had gained all, but find again 
I had gained nothing and that the only condition of his 
submission is the possession of the plantation. He 
trembles at the apprehension of the poverty that awaits 
him, if he gives up the plantation. The tears started in his 
eyes on my representing to him the consequences of his 
resistance and the great probability of his falling into the 
very evil he dreaded. He appealed to my feelings. I 
granted him he had reason, but represented at the same 
time your Reverence’s indulgent and charitable disposi- 
tion and offered myself as mediator of reconciliation, 
nay, | even went further to assure him, that on proper 
submission and a reform of conduct he would not want 
a place. In spite of all this, I perceived that the planta- 
tion is his uppermost thought, and then about an hour ago 
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I have left him without effecting, I am afraid, anything. 

As for myself I am in the poorest situation can be 
imagined. I have spent my own little trifle and have 
caused expenses to your Reverence. The little horse- 
bridle and saddle excepted, with about five dollars, are 
all I now possess out of 73 dollars I had when quitting’ 
Philadelphia. House the people have none for me. Con- 
veniences they are not able to allow and what they will 
do as to contribute to my necessities, I cannot foresee. 
The Irish here are poor wretches, able to do nothing and 
the Germans are, as I foresaw, willing to do everything 
that costs them nothing. Tomorrow I set out to live 
with a German family, and I tremble for I shall certainly 
perish if the house is not better secured from wet and 
cold during Winter than the wigwams I have slept in 
during the two nights I visited some of the best of them. 
Your Reverence may guess what a priest has to expect 
from people who bound Fromm by articles that he should 
serve them without quitting this district which is of five 
or six miles, for £7 8d and allowed him but one month 
to make other excursions. This small sum they even re- 
fused to pay on pretence of having absented himself 
longer than the agreement allowed. Without the planta- 
tion as it may be in two or three years’ time there is no 
means of support here for a priest. The country is full 
of Catholics, but alas, whilst they stand in the utmost 
need of a priest, the priest finds no help in them. A 
trifle would finish the log church that stands in this town, 
but where get it, above all when the selfishness of some, 
as I clearly perceive, makes them consider that the Church 
must be with or near them, and that in consideration of 
the plantation they must have the priest to themselves. 
Their sentiments I perceive and as yet have not con- 
tradicted. No one as yet has thought of me. All are 
glad to see me, but, one very poor man excepted, no one 
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has inquired, in a sort of meeting we had, how they were 
to begin to provide for me, till the plantation is obtained. 
At all events I shall stand it a little longer till it may be 
seen what can be done with Mr. Fromm. Without the 
plantation it is in vain to send any priest to these parts; 
and even with the plantation a priest will have dreadful 
difficulties for some years to fight with. I intend im- 
mediately setting out to visit some other places inhabited 
by the Irish, but, as I hear, Irish of the worst description. 
There is but one decent Irishman in this town who is now’ 
at= York tcourt) a Mit cane: and he even, as I learn, 
is Fromm’s great adviser and protector. 

Thus, Rv¢ Sir, what I had the honour to mark your 
Reverence as my suspicion is, as I found by experience 
the true state of things. Fromm’s long possession be- 
tween me and the plantation and Irish misery and German 
generosity is opposition to the means of competent sub- 
sistence. If your Reverence concludes on the act of in- 
corporation, be pleased to frame the rules, that we may 
meet and agree to it. Your Reverence must, I see, take 
on himself this trouble to save a most fertile and beautiful 
land which, I am afraid as well as the lawyer, may be lost 
on account of the very weak and flimsy will dictated by 
the unhappy Causey and Fromm’s opposition. What 
may be done with me may lie over for a while, till I see 
what I can do in these parts according to your Reverence’s 
intentions. Absolute necessity alone can deter me from 
endeavoring to pursue the business of my mission. 

I am with duty and respect, Rvd Sir, 
your Reverence’s very dutiful and obedient Serv? 
Laur. Strv. PHELAN.” 
From the preceding letter we can see that Bishop Carroll 
had sent an energetic man to defend his rights against a 
clever antagonist and during the next few months both 
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parties made lengthy expositions of their case. The first 
letter of Father Phelan is dated: “ 


17TH OCTOBER, 1795. 
“Most Rev. Sir: 

However troublesome and expensive it may be for your 
Reverence to receive letters from these distant parts, yet 
on the present occasion, I deem it necessary to write to 
acquaint you with a late and curious step taken by Mr. 
Fromm to secure himself the plantation. We are now 
six against whom the unfortunate wretch has sworn a 
suspicion of our having attempted his life. A Gun with 
two balls was fired last Sunday night about ten o'clock, 
by whom it was fired (I am certain in my own mind and 
the public in general express the same thought) is better 
known by Mr. Fromm himself than by any other person. 
The balls hit his pillow and the back part of his chamber. 
Against me he has sworn, that though he does not sus- 
pect me to have fired the shot, yet he suspects me to be 
desirous of his death. The executors of Mr. Brouwers 
and three others, the most respectable of the congrega- 
tion, are according to him the persons to be suspected of 
having formed and executed my plot against his life. 
We have been all taken by the constable and given in 
bail. This piece of wickedness has been played off on 
the very day of a general meeting for the election of a 
sheriff, in order, I suppose to create more noise and to 
prejudice the public in his favour. What must discover 
the infernal dispositions of this unfortunate man, is that 
by good luck both I and all the persons he has sworn 
against have proper witness of our being at our respective 
homes when the shot is sworn to have been fired. The 
people he has sworn against are they who could witness 
that Mr. Fromm destroyed violently a paper in which he 
obligated himself to serve the congregation during one 
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year for £7 8d and the use of the plantation, and the plan- 
tation was put in order to interrupt his usurped posses- 
sion. Now these people once considered as the sworn 
enemies of the possessor and Fromm having an action 
against them, he imagines thereby he can invalidate their 
testimonies. 

Fromm I consider as a most dreadful man devoid of 
all religion and conscience and capable of any mischief 
whatever Satan may inspire to effect his purposes. I 
thought it necessary to give your Reverence a knowledge 
of what has happened, as I am certain that it will be pro- 
claimed through the country and made a dreadful story 
by the time it reached Baltimore and Philadelphia as it 
may seem to serve above all in the country as a foil to 
presbyterians to deaden the scandal of one of their min- 
isters being executed at Bedford for murder last Satur- 
day. The act of incorporation is all we are waiting for, 
to give power to me as well as to the congregation, to 
act with efficiency against the unfortunate man. The act, 
I think, can be so worded as to leave the benefice on 
exactly the same footing all ecclesiastical benefices are 
and so secure forever the nomination and collocation to 
the bishop of the diocese, without attributing any right 
of property to the congregation for the future peace of 
both bishop and incumbent. How the people intend to 
provide for me, as yet I know not. Last Sunday they 
subscribed £20, but where I am to live and how the rest 
is to be done is a mystery of which I have not asked the 
explanation from the congregation. I live now with 
Simon Ruffner and had I brought with me a blanket 
might sleep instead of shivering all night in the bed. As 
for the rest the poor people are as civil as friendly as I 
see it is in their power. 

I am with all duty and respect, Most Rev. Sir, 
your most humble and dutiful servant, 
Lawr. SyLyv. PHELAN.” 
GREENSBURG, 17 8BER 1795.” 
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On the next day Bishop Carroll answered Father Fromm’s 
letter of October 9, without of course knowing how the 
situation in Westmoreland County had changed within a 
week. The letter is dated:** (English) 


(EXTRACT) 

BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 18, 1795. 

“REV, SIR: 

. . . But all this I will bury in oblivion and provide 

a place for you in which you may render service to your 
neighbour, provided that you will satisfy me in certain 
essential points which must be the grounds of my confi- 
dence. Take notice: I promise you to commend you to 
be the pastor of some Cath. congregation which will pro- 
vide for your necessities and reasonable conveniences; 
and this shall be done within as short time as possible 
after I am convinced of the integrity of your principles 
and perfect morality of your life. Your know in your 
heart that your introduction into the living that you now 
occupy was contrary to every ecclesiastical rule; that you 
administered the sacraments without jurisdiction over 
those to whom you administered them; that by this pro- 
ceeding you incurred suspension and irregularity. But 
as I see in your letter some beginnings of a returning 
sense of duty, so do I fervently beseech you to pursue 
those first steps and complete so desirable a work. Your 
resignation of Mr. Brouwers’ property without any com- 
pulsory measure would be one strong evidence of sen 
sincerity.” 

This letter of Bishop Carroll (of September 2,) did not 
reach Father Fromm till October. In fact, judging from 
the contents of Father Fromm’s letter (written October 9)’ 
the September letter of the bishop did not reach him till after 
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he had sent away that letter (his answer to the “ supension 
letter’? of Bishop Carroll addressed to him August 5,). 
Father Fromm answers the September letter with a long 
defence of his “ rights”. He gives like a lawyer the history 
of the case again, then argues from canon law and finally 
becomes sarcastic in his accusations of certain Jesuit writers 
and the Jesuit order itself. Thus be condemns himself. 
His letter is dated: ** (Latin) 


SPORTSMANSHALL, 23 OCTOBER, 1795. 
“Your LORDSHIP: 

I received your letter of September 2, 1795, on the 
gth of October and I see you answer my two letters in 
your customary way. You avoid the “ status questionis ” 
and from the style of the letter I can see that you finally 
found it necessary to publish the papal bull. 

The “status questionis”” was the following: Has the 
Bishop of Baltimore jurisdiction over the whole United 
States or not? The reasons for doubting were: 1. You 
were elected only by the priests of Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania, but by no priest of Western Pennsylvania, 
where no priest had yet a domicile. Therefore, Western 
Pennsylvania and the adjacent country were “terrae 
vacantes ’’ which belonged to the first priest who occupied 
them and consequently to the jurisdiction of the bishop 
who had sent him. Every one knows that you sent no 
priest to these regions neither before nor after your elec- 
tion, therefore, Jure communi this part did not belong to 
your diocese. Consequently the Rev. F. Brouwers, the 
first to establish himself in that locality, was outside of 
your diocese, nor did he accept any mission from you, 
nor wish to have, as I heard him say from his own mouth 
at Conewago. He insisted on this as long as he lived and 
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this can and will be attested by many, if they are only 
asked. 

2. Coming into this locality as the successor of F. 
Brouwers I did not receive any mission from you: there- 
fore I had to derive my faculties from the Archbishop of 
Mainz, who gave me a decree for the missions in the 
United States of North America, at that day without 
any episcopal jurisdiction. You deny this constantly, 
you ridicule it; but it is true nevertheless, as the appended 
document, the original of which you read when I first 
came, will show. It is true I did not use this document 
as long as I lived in Conewago and Lancaster because 
those localities were subject to your jurisdiction. All 
priests who wish to work in the (cura animarum) care 
of souls were and are obliged to get faculties from you; 
I received them from you, was subject to you and never 
denied it, as you can testify. But when I went into ter- 
ritories beyond your diocese I had to use this decree of 
commission of the Archbishop and I have used it from 
the 2nd of May 1790 (1791) until the 12 August, 1795, 
viz: until the illegitimate publication of the papal bull; 
therefore longer than four years. 

3. Meanwhile two diocesan synods were held to which 
de jure all diocesan priests must be called. The first one 
at your enthronization, the other in November 1791) in 
which statutes about the care of souls and the salary of 
priests were published. I was not called to either and I 
was even told expressly that I was not incardinated in the 
American clergy. 

What would have clarified the situation? Nothing but 
the publication of the bull, and you have omitted this to 
the present day. Meanwhile you have deprived me of the 
faculties, as if I had need of your faculties, not living’ 
and not acting in your diocese. What Philosophy! 
You did not admit me to the American clergy and never- 
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theless you desire me to acknowledge you as my bishop. 
You know well from my letters that I was always ready 
to acknowledge you as my bishop as soon as you would 
publish the papal bull, which appoints you by pontifical 
authority bishop of the whole United States and this 
bull I did not demand, as if I would doubt the validity 
of your election, confirmation or consecration, for I have 
never questioned any of them. But the question is this: 
What are the limits of your diocese? Do they extend by 
common right (jure communt) only to those districts in 
which your electors lived or also to those localities of the 
United States where so far none of your electors estab- 
lished a domicile, but where priests have been sent by 
other bishops? To answer the first question affirmatively, 
no publication was necessary; but those priests who were 
not at your election could not know this new and extra- 
ordinary privilege without such a publication. There- 
fore you should have published this bull without delay; 
in fact charity demanded that also the other priests be 
united with the new bishop by one bond of friendship and 
I would have been the first to extend my hand for such 
cooperation. If I so readily submitted to your authority 
when I saw the bull translated into English without any 
signature, therefore not authorized, how much more 
readily would I have accepted it, if it had been duly pub- 
lished and sent to me. . . .” 

This last statement alone would be sufficient to show the 
bad faith of Father Fromm at that period of the contro- 
versy—indeed, we may say throughout. His dissertation 
on “ beneficium ” follows and his claim that Father Brouwers 
wished to make this will in accordance with civil law as an 
American citizen. In conclusion he rails against some 
teachers of the Jesuit order who assert that the Pope and 
the bishops have indirect authority over the temporalities 
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of sovereigns and he praises Father Brouwers as the de- 
fender of the opposite opinion. Even the shooting affair is 
brought in to hint that his present adversaries are following 
the same principle. He writes: (Latin) 


“The Rev. P. Phelan is a man of such principles: 
“the end justifies the means”. He came on the 5th of 
October and on the following Sunday incited the passions 
of the people, so that two of them made an attempt on 
my life. They shot through my window and barely 
missed me. Therefore I appeal in all form to the highest 
tribunal of the Church that from this time from you or 
your Vicar every opposition must cease until by the 
Legate of the Holy See a decision is made. I made known 
thisappeal in a former letter and I repat it, I am here- 
with sending the second appeal to Europe and I will re- 
peat these every month till I am heard. 

‘TI ask God to give you the true spirit as it is contained 
in the letter of St. Paul to Titus and Timothy : the bishop 
must show himself ‘non litigiosum, non turpis lucri 
cupidum ’.’ 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant in Christ 
Francis Rocatus Fromm. 
Roman Catholic Priest in the 
county of Westmoreland the ' 
State of Pennsylvania.” 


To this was attached the document from the chancery of 
Mainz granting F. Fromm the faculties to go to America “ in 
which there is a need for missionaries to work for the salva- 
tion of souls”. It was issued according to this “ post- 
script”, 19 February, 1789, and signed by “ Valentine 
Heimes, Episcopus Aulonensis, Suffraganus et Vic. Gen. 
Moguntanus ”’. 

The Bishop did not consider it necessary to answer these 
objections. He wrote November 21, to the Rev. Father 
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Phelan and entrusted him with the work of counteracting’ 
the designs of the unfortunate and obstinate Fr. Fromm. 
This letter has never been published and will undoubtedly 
be among the papers of Father Phelan if these papers are 
preserved. Father Phelan answers thus:** (English) 


“Most Rev? Sir: 

I received but this day your Reverence’s letter of the 
21st of November having enclosed Fromm’s letter and 
your Reverence’s testimony concerning Mr. Brouwers. 
Both these letters are highly useful on the present oc- 
casion, both to stop Fromm’s impudent assertions and to 
attack him for the £50 for which I by the bearer of the 
present write to Mr. Pellentz for the power of attorney. 
There are some mistakes in the testimonial and, though of 
no consequence, yet they might be turned into conse- 
quence by this crooked man. Mr. Brouwers is said to 
have died in the year ’91, though he died in ’90. Hun- 
tington is put for Westmoreland and through the same 
mistake on the superscription of your Reverence’s letter 
I received it so late. When your Reverence is at leisure 
and thinks fit these mistakes are easily rectified. The 
famous shooting affair was terminated at this court. 
The Judge paid the accused the compliment that he did 
not suspect them of being capable of the fact. Fromm 
acknowledged that they never had threatened him or of- 
fered him any violence, but as to one young man perjured 
himself completely by swearing that he offered to break 
open his door, though, as he foolishly added, Mr. Phelan 
who was standing with him, i.e. at Fromm’s shoulder, 
might not have noticed the offered violence. The judge 
overruled the motion made by our lawyer to bring witness 
that we were all at home and thus the whole affair dropped 


> 
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leaving Fromm suspected of having fired the shot himself, 
for he had nothing else to plead to found his suspicion but 
our intentions are to turn him out of the plantation. As 
to the lawsuit we have done nothing in it as yet both on 
account of the want of money and on account of the 
Executors not having given last year a proper three 
month’s notice before the 5th of April on which day ex- 
pired the agreement signed by Fromm of his having the 
use of the plantation. We now repair that fault and in- 
tend calling him next April before a summary court, for 
according to our lawyer this agreement is the last hold 
we have of him. 

How #his may turn out is yet but doubtful—tst, be- 
cause the agreement is not to be produced, it having been 
knavishly asked for to read and destroyed by Fromm, 
of this nevertheless we have witnesses; 2nd, the agree- 
ment was made with the people under the title of congre- 
gation and for want of Incorporation we may be refused 
to plead. To go to the expense of Incorporation is be- 
yond the ability or rather beyond the generosity of the 
beggarly set of this country. 3rd, Fromm, being attacked 
on a late occasion, produced a paper signed by our rash, 
impudent and foolish blockheads in which they acknow- 
ledge that Fromm, after producing his authority from 
the archbishop of Mainz and preaching to them to their 
great satisfaction, is elected as his predecessor, Mr. Brou- 
wers, had been, for their pastor during his life. What 
we have against this are the laws of the Church of which 
I made extracts from the Council of Trent and from an 
excellent author and left them and the books with our 
lawyer to peruse, for Fromm is coining Church laws, 
and imposing them on people that know: no better. This 
Paper is moreover evidently falsified by an interlineation 
of a very different ink. Fromm on another occasion signs 
his own condemnation in a letter he wrote to Simon Ruf- 
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fner acknowledging your Reverence’s authority over all 
Catholics in the United States (himself in this plantation 
excepted) and a cessation of all his authority from the 
bishop of Mentz, so as not to be now qualified to act as 
pastor. What then does he now pretend to do? He 
speaks as if the plantation belonged to a Franciscan con- 
vent and by Mr. Brouwers’ intention succeeds to live there 
and say Mass if not permitted to do more in the ministry. 
And to strengthen this pretensions has witnesses, even the 
scribe who wrote the wretched will to prove that such 
were Mr. Brouwers real intentions. Of late ] made an 
excursion, though to very little purpose, to collect money 
for the business. Fromm I find has spread scandal every- 
where. . . . In a word I believe him as wicked as he can 
be. When he wrote to your Reverence that I on the first 
Sunday after I arrived spoke with passion against him 
and thereby excited two of the people, etc. he spoke as a 
shameless impostor. 

As for myself I need say no more after what I have 
already marked to your Reverence of my situation. At 
all events I shall weather it out, I hope, with God’s assist- 
ance, the most disagreeable time of my life here till the 
cause is either won or lost. Next April will discover 
much and clearly show if the Calvinistic junto that glory 
in the ruin or rising Catholicity be able to give a bias to. 
justice and uphold Fromm as they intend. Without some 
place and independency of the people, it is, as far as I 
have hitherto seen, impossible for a priest to make out 
the smallest sufficiency of life, unless like the people them- 
selves he goes half naked even in the hardest winter day 
and works ‘hard for his bread. TI shall say no more on 
this disagreeable subject and remain with all duty and 
respect 

Most Rev. Sir, 
Your Reverence’s most obedient and dutiful servant, 
Lawre. SYLv. PHELAN. 
NEAR GREENSBURG IQ IOBER, 1795. 
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Father Phelan expressed in the foregoing letter a doubt 
of not succeeding against Fromm. By no means a ground- 
less fear. This occupant of Father Brouwers’ estate was 
an exceedingly crafty man and the question of holding 
Sportsmanshall against his competitors occupied his mind 
day and night. There cannot be any doubt that he thought 
he would strengthen his claim by making a Will and to have 
this attested by the most prominent non-Catholic residents 
in the neighborhood. As this will was already published,** 
it is not necessary to give it in full in this correspondence. 
Suffice it to say that he begins it with that historical shooting! 
affair : 


“T, the Rey. Francis Rogatus Fromm, considering the 
uncertainty of this mortal life and the attempt which has 
been made the 11th of October of this present year to take 
away my life by shooting through the window of my 
bedroom of my own house. . . .” 

He likewise wove the will of Father Brouwers and his 
commisson from the Archbishop of Mainz dexterously into 
this document and appointed a priest of the same diocese as 
his successor. He named as trustees the following persons: 
“Terence Campbell, merchant in Greensburg, Christopher 
Truby, Esquire in Greensburg, William Findley, Esquire, 
my neighbour, Philip Goes, miller in the Nine-Mile-Run, 
William Todd Esquire, my neighbour, and John Spielmann, 
yoeman of the same county... .” 

Finally he appointed Terence Campbell, Christopher 
Truby and Philip Goes as the executors of this his last will 
and testament “ this sixteenth day of December in the year 
of our Lord 1795”. 

The will bears the signatures of Father Fromm and of 
three witnesses: Robert Taylor, Peter Horbach, and Wendel 


Geiger. 
38 St. Vincent Archives, S. V. Journal, 1892. 
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As the majority of these men were non-Catholics who 
thus assisted Father Fromm in his designs, we can realize 
that the dispute about the possession of the lands on which 
the Archabbey of St. Vincent is now built was not an 
ordinary one. But Father Phelan did everything to gain 
his point in court and at the same time acted with the advice 
and assistance from his superior. Therefore he wrote in 
January 1796 to Bishop Carroll: °° (English) 


“ Most Rev. SIR: 

It is necessary on the present occasion to give your 
Reverence notice that perhaps in a short time Fromm will 
appear in your presence. I say perhaps, for as this lettei 
is put in the post that is just going off, and before a con- 
ference that is proposed in Mr. Young, our lawyer’s, 
house, I cannot tell what may be the issue, or if Fromm 
will agree to go down to Baltimore. The occasion and 
the subject of this conference is: A Mr. C. . . ., store- 
keeper in Greensburg, an apostate from Catholicity and a 
notorious libertine, has hitherto taken Fromm’s part and 
boasted that he will support him against your Reverence, 
Jesuits, etc. I have had a conversation with this man 
with whom Fromm’s prevarications are mere peccadilloes 
and his principles genuine and true canon law. A Mr. 
Y. . . ., who formerly lived in these parts, but now lives 
near Conewago, a carpenter, is another of Fromm’s abet- 
tors and fought hard for him against the Executors for 
a deed of conveyance of the plantations. This Mr. 
Y. . . . is the person who intends accompanying Fromm 
to Conewago and to Baltimore. This premised, these two 
persons have proposed the above mentioned conference in 
order to obtain two points. First that Fromm may con- 
sent to go down to Baltimore and satisfy your Reverence; 
and secondly, that the people may write to our Reverence, 
39 Balto. Archives, VI, H. 3. 
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that they will be satisfied with Fromm, if your Reverence 
thinks fit to appoint him their pastor. This the people 
pray me to tell your Reverence they cannot think of; and, 
as he has entirely forfeited all their confidence, that they 
must give over the public practice of religion, in case they 
have but such a reprobate to apply to. Nevertheless to 
put it out of the power of C.... to cry out against them 
as people unwilling to abide by their Bishop’s judgment, 
they intend commenting to the proposal and leaving the 
whole to your Reverence, hoping that you will have more 
consideration for them to despair by confirming Fromm 
in his pretensions. It is also expected that whatever let- 
ter they may write on the occasion, will be retained by 
your Reverence, for fear of Fromm’s making a handle 
of it, as he did of one he received from you, giving out, 
that from your letter to him it appeared, that all you 
wanted was to get the plantations into your hands since 
you promised him another place and therefore still thought 
him worthy of confidence. If Fromm consents to go 
down to Baltimore, of which I very much doubt, it may 
be in your Reverence’s power to get from him at least 
such a declaration as will put it out of his power to alien- 
ate the plantations, as I am certain he intends, in case he 
cannot keep them, for the villain has for certain made a 
will and appointed two bitter presbyterians his executors 
and who are to have the nomination of some devil-priest 
like himself for his successor. From Brouwers’ will he 
pretends to have a right to do so and to name his succes- 
sor. Had he any hopes of keeping the plantations for 
life, he would I believe make any declaration and if that 
expectation were held up to him and he well played off till 
such a declaration were had, a great point would be 
gained. 

The blackguard, pardon the expression, has been 
worsted in several actions, and is now reduced to the very 
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point of prison, even before I have received Mr. Pellentz’s 
power of attorney to sue him for the £50. That I may 
be able to turn him out by law, is not so very certain, 
though our lawyer still is stout and gives very good 
hopes. When he is to be hauled away to prison we ex- 
pect perhaps to be able to get possession one way or 
other. Fromm, I know well, in case he goes to Baltimore, 
will deny every point objected to him, for even here he 
denies what can be proved by unexceptionable people. 
ob res ita cr saree who is to accompany him has endeavored 
to make me believe, that the whole is but the malice of 
some people, yet I have cited him facts and proofs that 
are more than sufficient to convince him of Fromm’s real 
guilt were he susceptible of conviction, but reason is lost 
with people who discern nothing criminal that is less than 
murder or rank adultery. 
As for myself it is needless for the present to com- 
plain and I shall defer till all this wretched business is 
over, One way or another to importune your Reverence in 
my own behalf. My condition is truly penitential and 
as penance I bear with it. Providence has been pleased 
to lay on me another burden and reduce me to the last 
_ by depriving me of my animal that died last week, but all 
this I hope is working unto good and I am resigned. 
What I have marked in my former letters of Fromm, 
of his principles and his conduct your Reverence may 
tely on. I have endeavored not to be deceived and to 
to deceive your Reverence and that to prejudice of my 
neighbour is a crime from which I hope divine grace will 
forever preserve me. 
I am with all duty and respect, Rt. Rev. Sir, 
Your Reverence’s very humble and very dutiful servt 
Lawre. Syty. PHELAN. 
GREENSBURG, 22ND JANUARY, 17096.” 


On the very next day representatives of the Catholic con- 
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gregation of Westmoreland county held a meeting (as it 
was foretold by F. Phelan). The original document written 
in clear heavy penmanship, evidently that of a professional 
writer or legal documents, shows the desire of both parties, 
pro and con, to settle the dispute or to contribute as much 
as it lay in their power to end the controversy. It reads: *° 


GREENSBURGH, 23 JANUARY, 1706. 
“Rev. Sir: 

Influenced by a strong desire to preserve as much as 
we can the peace and unity of the Church confided to your 
Episcopal care we have met at this place for the purpose 
of an amicable accommodation of the differences which 
have unfortunately subsisted. We have concluded to 
submit the same to your judgment which from the high 
opinion we all entertain of your Moderation, Prudence 
and Christian Virtues, independent of your exalted 
station, we shall abide by with all suitable deference and 
good faith. If you think it for the benefit of the Church 
in general and the good of the members belonging to it 
in this quarter to place the Rev. Francis Fromm here we 
undertake both for ourselves and the other members to 
submit and respect him accordingly. If on the other 
hand you shall be pleased to determine that Mr. Fromm 
ought to be settled elsewhere and cease any pastoral func- 
tions in this place of neighbourhood we shall be Noe Se 
well satisfied. 

We are R¢ Sir, 

your faithful and obedient servants: 

always reserving whatever right I have 
in the place I live according to the will 
Ro Francis Rocatus Fromm. 
Simon RUFFNER 
HEINRICH KUHN 
PETER ROGERS 
CHRISTIAN RUFNER 
40 Balto, Archives, III, V. 3 
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P.S. This letter will be presented by Mr. John Young 
of McCallistan Town who was present at the meeting 
and endeavoring to bring about compromise 

to the Rt. Reverend 

JouNn CARROLL 
Bishop of Baltimore.” 


There is no record in the Baltimore archives as to the re- 
sult of this appeal upon Bishop Carroll. If he was guided 
by Father Phelan’s letter (and we believe he followed his 
advice) the result of this mission was disastrous for the 
intruder ; but in the civil court his case was not yet lost. 

The next letter on record is one from Father Phelan to his 
Superior dated : ** 


GREEENSBURG, 9 APRIL, 1796. 
“Most REv. Sir: 

As your Reverence may think that something is going 
on against Fromm or at least likely to go on, I think it 
necessary to inform you that all proceedings are put off 
to the next court. Whether it be that our lawyer is dif- 
fident or that he seeks to fleece the poor congregation, his 
variations and procrastinations betray symptoms that are 
very far from being pleasing. He now fears that the 
witnesses we have to prove Fromm’s knavery in destroy- 
ing the papers he had signed, which gave him the use of 
the plantation for one year, are exceptionable because they 
might be considered as parties concerned, and moreover 
that the paper though proved (?) cannot be considered 
as a lease, and consequently that we are not empowered to 
proceed against him by a court of inquiry. He now has 
shifted his ground and, as he tells me, has agreed with 
Brackenridge, Fromm’s lawyer, to leave the whole affair 
to the arbitration of the judges at the next court in June, 


41 Balto. Archives, VI, G. 8. Darras IV, 635 incomplete—wrong 
date. ' 
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who as he flatters me, will decide the case according to 
our ecclesiastical canons, and for this reason for fear of 
exasperating (our wild boar) he forbid the person who 
has Mr. Pellentz’s power to sue him for the £50 till: we 
see further. It is in vain for me to do more than what 
I have already done to persuade our wretched. people 
to advance a fee to our lawyer and without which I am 
equally sure he will do nothing, for they are too poor or 
too avaricious to listen, and would, if they could, have 
law as well as religion without cost. The only fee ad- 
vanced since my arrival was ten dollars which I, poor as 
I was, advanced on the occasion. Sometime ago some 
Irish at Jacob’s creek iron works made up twelve dollars 
and in order to encourage them I offered to contribute 
eight or ten of them, if they would make up as much, but 
all in vain. Your Reverence can have no conception of 
my distress here even for the necessaries of life, for 
really I have not anything like a sufficiency of food such 
as I get—and indeed poor and filthy it is. Most of the 
Irish who, though poor, were by far the most generous 
have now quit this settlement ; five or six German families 
alone remain, whose chaplain I may call myself, since 
I cannot pretend to travel for want of a horse and these 
people, indeed—abstraction made of religion—are the last 
of mankind for sentiments of humanity. The poor man 
I live with is not paid what was promised for my board 
and whether he intends it or not, he treats me accordingly. . 
Perhaps he can’t help it. Bread is the sole support of his 
family. Morning, noon and night, flour and water, or 
bread and water with a little burnt grease thrown over, 
is the support of his starved and almost perfectly naked 
large family. Since my arrival the only meat they had 
was a little pig about twenty or thirty pounds, and a calf 
ten days old, of which we have eat this whole week, till 
it became musty and green for want of salt. When I 
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arrived first they had about a dozen of hens, of which 
I must have eat eight, as they still have four. Thus 
have I spent five months of a very rigorous Lent, that 
- threw me into a diarrhea that in such wretchedness and 
cold, made me pass a most penitential winter. Fromm 
is well acquainted with my situation, which he even fore- 
told and consequently boasted, that whether I would or 
would not, I should quit the Germans through starvation. 
Quit nevertheless I would not were there any expectation 
of approaching relief, but alas! money the lawyer must 
have and the German misers expect to give none, and thus 
I am certain at the next court the cause will stand just 
as itis now. I hope your Reverence will not be offended 
if under such wretched circumstances I pray you to take 
my case into consideration and send me to some place 
where there may be some means of living. Next June 
must show all that is to be seen in this business and, if 
things fall out, as I suspect, Your Reverence I am sure 
1s too humane to sacrifice a priest to the avaricious piety 
of five or six German boors so mean and so thoughtless. 
Fromm on his return fell into disgrace with his great pro- 


CECLOT AS, hE. who has now put into execution against him 
a bond of thirty pounds. This scandalous fellow told this 
Cen She and some others that your Reverence pretended 


not to be able to show him the letter in which he accused 
you of having sent me here to murder him. Since his 
arrival here he profaned the altar on Easter Sunday and 
the day following and whatever be his intention, invited 
many German sectaries to attend (only two attended) to 
a sermon he was to preach. What doctrine he preached 
on the occasion I am not able to hear, but I do not doubt 
this having in mind to preach some deformation doctrine, 
could he but get hearers. The German Catholics cry out: 
Why is he not excommunicated since he deserves it much 
more than Causé? Iam sorry to have to retort that the 
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Germans, instead of conceiving any regret for their con- 
duct rather defend themselves stoutly and cast the whole 
fault on Mr. Pellentz, why, said them, when I read them 
a part of your Reverence’s last letter, why did Mr. Pellentz 
send us up such a priest as Causé to impose on us? I 
had been down to Conewago, said another, and Mr. Pel- 
lentz, instead of telling me that Fromm was suspended, 
sent him his compliments and told me, that though he was 
afraid Fromm would not do as he ought, yet if the 
people were content, he would be content. And I, said 
Christian Ruffner, was with Mr. Pellentz the very Easter 
before the bishop latterally suspended him and by 
Fromm’s direction asked for the holy oils. Mr. Pellentz 
then told me he would send the oils as soon as he himself 
would receive them from Baltimore and prayed me to 
present Fromm his best compliments. It is but of late 
they have spoken their minds, which well accounts for a 
smile I often discovered when I expostulated with them 
on this subject. They really stood in need of some in- 
struction concerning obedience to the Episcopal char- 
acter, for as I find, both Brouwers and Fromm inculcated 
very different lessons, and Brouwers, I am certain, did he 
know how to encompass his scheme, intended to establish 
something like a “nullius Episcopalis parochiam”. His 
letter to your Reverence if to be had would be still of great 
service. I shall not henceforth trouble your Reverence till 
I see what I can make of our people for next June court 
and if I can bring the cause to an issue. If your Rev- 
erence thinks fit to write to me I petition for a dispensa- 
OTe ee 
I am with all duty and Reverence 
Your Reverence’s very humble and obedient serv’t 
Lawre. SyLv. PHELAN.” 


This letter was scarcely written and sent away, when a 
new and unexpected development in the controversy made it 
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imperative for Father Phelan to break his promises and 
consult again his Superior. He wrote this next letter on 
the 20th of April 1796 in a Greensburg tavern.” 


“Most Rev? Sir: 

Though I should apologize for such a repetition of ad- 
dresses to your Reverence, yet my only excuse at the pre- 
sent is, that I cannot help it, having to manage a business 
with the people and with a lawyer who really cause me to 
sweat through mere vexation. The one expecting to get 
off without expenses and the other gaping for money, 
whilst I stand, fool in the middle, not able to act as a 
priest ought in these parts and bound to suffer with a 
naked and starved German family for want of a horse. 

The reason of this letter so immediately after the last, 
I shall take the liberty to state without further preface. 
Last Sunday I called the trustees together. I asked them 
if they had heard me murmur. They answered, No. 
Well, said I, though I have said nothing yet I am very 
much displeased. How you have treated me and the 
little regard you had whether I was able to subsist or not 
is not the present point. Of all this I have given an ac- 
count to our Bishop who you may rely on it, will not per- 
haps so soon put it in your power to do as you have done 
to me, to any other priest. For the first time I stated to 
them my expenses and the cost I also had been to your 
Reverence. This, said I, we have done and as for me I 
have reduced myself ‘to no dollar for the sake of the faith 
of Christ. State now what you have done—Silence— 
Well then, resumed I, here is the end of this business. I 
have already written to the Bishop to recall me. After 
next court I shall return, leave you to Fromm, and unless 
posterity shall ask how such a property was lost for re- 
ligion, it will be answered: that their forefathers did it 
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and were unwilling through avarice to repair their fault. 
This and the like, I said; they seemed all to sympathize 
and if words were deeds, there is more than sufficient to 
spur on the lawyer to be rigorous in that suit. This 
morning I have walked to Greensburg to see Mr. Young. 
He appears stout and speaks certain that Fromm must be 
banished. Here then is the point in question according to 
what I and Mr. Young have reasoned concerning eccle- 
siastical laws. Fromm must (as he indeed deserves ac- 
cording to every canon of the Church) be put out of the 
means of pleading himself a Catholic priest. He is most 
evidently liable to a sentence of excommunication. I 
must appear in it as little as possible (being a supposed 
party). Your Reverence is to act and take on himself 
the whole business and unless to commission me to give 
him the usual admonitions and proclaim the sentence, I 
am not to be further concerned. Your Reverence will 
judge whether this is expedient or not. What is to be 
written on the present occasion is to appear and be placed 
before the court. Therefore the lawyer desires that the 
simple plain and substantial reasons for his having been 
suspended be given and the laws of our Church cited, 
that authorize your Reverence’s suspension, his irregu- 
larity and in consequence his subsequent excommunication 
for contumacy explained by citing the law and pronouned 
(all this the lawyer, a very sensible man and the most 
esteemed in this country, thinks necessary on account of 
a court and country quite unaccustomed to our laws, all 
presbyterians true blue, yet all in general declaring that 
no irregular minister is to be protected). Now, Rev. 
Sir, here is my meaning of a few words (I have to deal 
with a devil priest and our lawyer with the most quibbling 
lawyer (Brackenridge) of this country and it is credible 
he will exert himself). . . . Your Reverence is Bishop 
of Baltimore with jurisdiction over all Catholics of the 
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United States (authenticated by. . . .) Fromm’s conduct 
in Lancaster—you never having received him among your 
clergy, but rejected him, as appears from his own letter 
—his having dared to act as priest and pastor without ap- 
problation—his having acted after censures—the law of 
the Church in such case—his pretended acknowledgment 
but real contempt of ecclesiastical authority when last in 
Baltimore wittnesses with afide etc. 

The property pleaded for is considered even in the pre- 
sent state of this country to be at least £4000 and is as 
great an action as many that, have been contested this 
long time past. I would not put your Reverence to all 
the trouble I propose, nor indeed could I bear all I have 
borne, were it not for an object of such consequence, and 
the necessity of establishing a foundation of religion in 
favour of the great numbers of Irish Catholicks that 
swarm dispersed through these countries. One of the 
head Germans has already explained that they alone are 
to have the benefit, yes, and that in case of the place being 
recovered, that the priest should have it from them as a 
yearly tenant. I quit and walked away, but I think that 
they are now well reconciled, that the Bishop’s priest 
shall but acknowledge that he holds it, but as pastor and 
shall give it up when he is withdrawn from his office by 
the Bishop. 

As much as your Reverence thinks that people are 
wrong, so much so may they think Mr. Pellentz is the 
cause of all and indeed what I have learned of late, that 
disgusts me very much, seems very much in their favor. 
One Kuhn, a very sincere and pious man, went through 
conscience sake to enquire of Mr. Pellentz some short 
time before your Reverence’s last suspension of Fromm, 

if he were excommunicated, Mr. Pellentz answered: No, 
not as I know of, and never said anything of his being 
suspended. Your Reverence may see the consequences, 
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for we fear that Fromm has witnesses to prove Mr. 
Pellentz’s authorization of him. 

This letter I am writing in Greensburg in a public house 
and through American impertinence am obliged abruptly 
to finish. Your Reverence has the understanding I am 
not endowed with and will see what is to be done and if 
the purpose mentioned be thought proper will write. 

Most Revé Sir, 
Your Reverence’s most humble 
and most dutiful serv’t 
Lau. Sit. PHELAN. 
APRIL 20, 1796. 
Every eye is looking over my shoulder. 


The Bishop answered the letter of Father Phelan at once 
but only in part, for reasons which he gives in his second 
letter. The first letter is lost, but the second gave the fol- 
lowing decisions (in excerpt) *° 

“Tn mine of the sth inst. (May 1796, you were in- 
formed that your favour of April 20th had been just 
then received, but was of too weighty a nature to be an- 
swered immediately. 

The first part of it gave me a gleam of satisfaction, as 
it indicated a hope that something like sympathy had been 
excited in the breasts of your trustees. I shall be much 
more pleased, if I hear that effects have corresponded with 
their promises. 

The other parts of your letter have engaged an atten- 
tive consideration: you state that it is necessary 1° to 
prove that Fromm is incapacitated from lawfully per- 
forming as a priest those functions which are required by 
the will of Mr. Brouwers; 2° to defeat the subterfuges 
which he or his lawyer may allege for supporting his 
pretensions. 
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A's to the first, you and Mr. Young give it as your 
opinions, that a sentence of excommunication should be 
passed against him. But this appears to me neither neces- 
sary nor expedient on many accounts. It is not neces- 
sary, because the suspension and irregularity which he 
has incurred already entirely disqualify him from sacer- 
dotal functions, according to the canons and indubitable 
rules of the Church. Nor is it expedient: 1° because the 
process previously requisite for excommunication might 
be delayed by his artifices, as to afford grounds to ques- 
tion the regularity of the sentence pronounced before 
your June court. 

2ly. The rendering that sentence at this time and oc- 
casion might be construed, as if it were used merely for 
an engine to accomplish an interested purpose, and on 
such a subject your friend Brackenridge would conjure 
up the frightful tales of Popes, deposing, excommunica- 
tion laying under interdict, etc. For these other reasons 
my opinion is, that the cause should rest on its present 
merits. The issue of it cannot be uncertain, if the Court, 
as is promised, will determine the matter, by supporting’ 
every religious Society in the exercise of their own wor- 
ship and discipline as far as it is not repugnant to the 
laws of the State or United States. Should they uphold 
a Presbyterian minister for instance or of the Episcopal 
protestant church who should enter on a living, without 
being called to it according to the forms prescribed by 
those Societies? or who after being regularly appointed 
should be deposed by the authority established for that 
purpose in these Societies? that is, the presbyteries or 
synods or vestries? In the general constitution of the 
Prostestant Episcopal Church and no doubt in other 
churches in the United States and the particular Constitu- 
tion of it in Maryland, there are canons laid down for 
admitting and discarding their ministers without reference 
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to the State tribunals. The power of forming such pro- 
visions is necessarily connected with the universal freedom 
of religious worship. It may perhaps sometimes come 
before a Court of Justice, to enquire whether a minister 
has been appointed or deposed agreeably to the usages of 
his church or whether these usages are interdicted by any 
municipal law: but to proceed further, would only serve 
to encourage disorderly ministers or ministers dissenting 
from the received tenets of the Church to which they 
belong, perhaps for the very purpose of obtaining sup- 
ports and protections from others who have more power 
and influence in the country. 

The proofs of Fromm’s disqualifications are passable: 
1° No priest can lawfully exercise the care of souls or 
undertake the charge of a congregation without the ap- 
probation and appointment of the Bishop of the diocese 
or Vicars or other Ecclesiastical Superiors where a 
diocese is not established. The universal practice of the 
Catholic Church, as well as the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the words of the brief for erecting the Diocese of 
Baltimore and the extract of the powers granted to me 
both while I was Superior of the Catholic Church in the 
United States and afterward when my election to the 
bishopric was confirmed evidently demonstrate; certified 
copies of all which are here subjoined. 

2. Every priest exercising ministerial functions with- 
out the authority and appointment of the Bishop of this 
diocese incurs suspension as was declared in the Synod 
held in Baltimore Nov. 1797, a copy of which decree is 
here annexed. 

Now 15# Mr. Fromm was never appointed by me who 
alone had authority for so doing, to exercise any min- 
isterial functions in that place, he now occupies. This TI 
am ready to attest solemnly and it is acknowledged ex- 
pressly by himself in the following words of his letter to 
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me Oct. 23, 1795— Ego successor R. P. Brouwers ven- 

iens ad istas regiones a te nummam missionem accepi.’ 

2ly, Mr. Fromm in letter March 9, 1794 acknowledges 
the receipt of one from me of May 13, 1793, containing 

a revocation of all and any spiritual jurisdiction that had 

been ever granted by me. You can collect sufficient evid- 

ence of his having nevertheless preached and administered 
sacraments after that term and it is acknowledged fully 

by himself in his of October 23, 1795.” 

Father Phelan acknowledges the receipt of this letter in 
his answer, May 26, 1796. Both lawyer and priest ac- 
cepted readily the advice of Bishop Carroll and they looked 
with confidence for a favorable result. Thus Father Phelan 
wrote May 26, 1796: “ 


“Most Rev? Sir: 

Surely now at least your Reverence may consider me as 
a very troublesome person, yet as we are at the eve of 
attacking in forma the rough... , we still, as our 
lawyer thinks, stand in need of your Reverence’s pen for 
a moment. In short the lawyer is willing to have in 
form of a special sentence signed and sealed with out 
Reverence’s seal or dignity, Fromm ’s suspension that it 
may be handed or read to him before witnesses. Here 
now is the form he would desire. ‘ Whereas having.... 
and whereas .... and whereas... . (the whole of 
Fromm’s iregular steps thus repeated) and having for the 
transgressaion of such laws of the Catholic Church and 
of our diocese in particular been suspended at such a time, 
and at such a time, I now again, certified of your con- 
tumacy and of contempt do again declare you suspended 
from all ’—This shall be or a copy sent to him in all form 
to put a stop to his quibbles. . . . 
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What is become of the declaration sent by Ruffner I 
cannot make out. I received your Reverence’s last in 
answer to the insinuation of the expediency of excom- 
munication and see your Reverence’s observations are just. 
As also the one before with the ten dollar bill, but I am 
rather very sorry to find that the draft on your Reverence 
did not appear till afterwards; this was my fault for not 
having given notice of my having thus drawn on you. 
God be praised I am now by far in a better disposition of 
mind than when I wrote last. The Germans have acted 
according to promise and raised thirty dollars for the 
lawyer. I am again relieved from the difficulty I labored 
under for want of a horse. The Rev. Mr. Neil and Ennis 
as also some other friends in Philadelphia have acted 
most generously and instead of going in debt for a horse, 
as I was just going to do, I am now, thanks to Divine 
Providence, able to purchase what I wanted and conse- 
quently to render the service to religion I earnestly desire 
upon which I intend to set out immediately after the Court. 
I have been in Pittsburg since my last and although I could 
assemble there but few Catholics yet I hope on my return 
to have a considerable number. Fromm now, like the 
steward of iniquity, is acting so as that he may have in his 
removal people to receive him. ‘He has invited a set of 
German Calvinists who are at variance with their poor 
tool for a minister and they accordingly attend his preach- 
ing every Sunday. What his doctrine is I am not able to 
learn, but hear that he promises to begin a course of lec- 
tures, to teach them the true principles of christianity. 
He in his will has bequeathed the plantations to a brother 
of his, a tanner in Germany, as Simon Ruffner has heard 
from a serious man who heard it from the impudent man’s 
executor, but how far this may be certain otherwise I can- 
not say. 

Strange it is what sort of people are met with in this 
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country. All that is said of the Yankee’s impudently 
questioning every traveller is surpassed in these parts, but 
the worst is, that what few blackguard monsters they 
have, have instilled in them a sort of horror for Catholics, 
nevertheless in Pittsburg the Presbyterians have signified 
a good desire to hear me again. I am still more and 
more convinced that there is a great deal of good work 
for a priest in these counties where the ministers are the 
very dregs of the pretended reformation. 

Your Reverence’s answer and desired particular sen- 
tence may arrive time enough before the court sits. These 
extraordinary precautions seem necessary, as indeed the 
people of these parts have no notion of any Church re- 
gularity. Your Reverence will excuse me for putting 
him to all this trouble and indeed great expense, but I 
hope in the end will reap the satisfaction of having all 
things to rights in this mission. Such are the earnest 
desires, 

Rt. Rey. Sir, 
your Reverence’s very humble 
and very dutiful serv! 
Laur. SYLV. PHELAN. 
GREENSBURG, 26, May, '1796.” 


The next letter of Father Phelan to Bishop Carroll as pre- 
served in the Baltimore archives is dated 8th November 
1798 from Hagerstown. In this he does not refer to the 
difficulties in Westmoreland county in any way. But 
the question seems not to have been decided in the June 
court to which F. Phelan referred in several previous letters. 
This gave Father Fromm new courage to win his lawsuit 
and thus keep the plantation. Therefore he wrote to Bishop 
Carroll:*° (Latin) 
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SEPTEMBER, 23, 1796. 
“Your LorpsHIP : 

I made a report to bishops of Europe of what has been 
done by you against me during the past year and they re- 
ferred the case to the Holy See. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember of this year I received answer and the following 
directions: I should write to you and acknowledge your 
episcopal jurisdiction in accordance with the papal bull 
till a spectal norm of subjection will be prescribed by the 
Holy See, moreover that I should petition your Lordship 
to remove the suspension which has been placed on me 
and that you publish this and restore me the pastoral 
faculties; finally that you do not disturb me in the pos- 
session of the estate of the late Father Brouwers, viz: 
that you leave the estate in the same condition as it was so 
far and as it still exists to-day. I have made already 
my submission to you on the 13th of August of the past 
year and now acknowledge also your jurisdiction, to 
bring about peace in the Catholic community of West- 
moreland county. During the last winter I undertook 
that long and expensive journey to settle the question 
better orally, but I could not get any satisfaction. There- 
fore I acknowledge again your episcopal jurisdiction, I 
ask and entreat you to take away the suspension and to 
restore me to pastoral rights; finally I herewith beg you 
to stop the court proceedings as regards the possession of 
the property of the late Father Brouwers. 

Asking your prayers and mementoes I am, 
your Reverence’s most humble servant 
Francis Rocatus FRoMM. 
Priest of Westmoreland County 
on the 23 Sept., 17906. 
P.S. I sent a translation of this letter to the above men- 
tioned bishops.” 
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This is the last letter of Father Fromm to Bishop Carroll. 
During the following months the intruder was forced by 
his creditors to leave Father Brouwers’ estate and from the 
next document in the Baltimore archives “ Extract to Mr. 
Brouwers’ Executors, Simon Ruffner and others” it seems 
Fromm left Sportsman’s Hall in the spring or summer of 
1797. The Bishop wrote: *° 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 7, 1797. 

“ Recommend to them an acquiescence in Mr. Young’s 
opinion to allow Fromm some weeks’ time for quitting the 
farm; otherwise his patrons, some men of influence, may 
raise new objections. If Mr. Lonergan could be pastor 
without a breach of Mr. Brouwers’ will I should have no 
objection. 

If they have not made to Mr. Young and his associate 
an adequate compensation they must do it and charge 
Mr. Brouwers’ estate therewith—any clergyman who shall 
‘be sent to occupy it, must agree to allow that charge.” 


The final decision about the legal possession of Father 
Brouwers’ estate was made in 1798. After F. Fromm left 
Sportsman’s Hall, Bishop Carroll had little difficulty in 
bringing back the majority of the misled members of the 
congregation to their duties and Mr. Young the Ordinary’s 
lawyer used his legal knowledge to defend the rights of the 
Church. In his endeavors to win his case in court he con- 
sulted the Bishop of Baltimore frequently. His letters are 
not preserved but from the following instructions we can 
surmise his queries : ** 


#6*Balto Archives, IX, A. I. IL. 
47 Balto. Archives, IX, A. J. 8. 
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GEORGETOWN, AuGustT 24, 1708. 
“ DEAR SIR: 


Unfortunately for the dispatch of my answer to your 
esteemed favor of July 22nd I have been absent for near 
a month from Baltimore and had not the pleasure of re- 
ceiving yours before the 22nd of this month; previously 
to which I heard only a vague report of Fromm’s having 
received a letter from the Archbishop of Mentz: a re- 
port which I disbelieved for many reasons and which I 
now clearly discover to be void of all truth, since you 
have been so kind as to transmit to me a copy of this 
pretended letter. Some reasons which serve to stamp 
this conviction upon my mind shall be laid before you, 
after I have answered those parts of your favour to 
which you call my special attention. 

1° I have been advised that the device of Mr. Brouwers’ 
last will is void in law as far as it bequests real property 
to a Roman Catholic Priest that shall succeed him and 
the successors in trust; because these expressions do not 
sufficiently define any individual to succeed to the Testator ; 
nor is the defect supplied, per factionem juris, or the 
erection of such a corporation, as is a Bishop, a parson etc. 
in countries where there is a ministry established by law. 
I know not whether this exception can be taken or who 
would be benefited by it. But it ought not, I think, to be 
taken by those who wish to preserve the property of Mr. 
Brouwers for the charitable and religious purpose in- 
tended by him. If the objection should come from the 
other side, you are the best judge, whether an equitable 
and moral legislature would not give a remedy in such a 
case, where the intention of the Testator is so clearly ex- 
pressed and the advantages designed for the dissemina- 
tion of religious instruction are so manifold. Besides 
the legality of the provisions of the will not being now 
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coram judice it cannot, I presume, be a subject of discus- 
sion in the present case. 

and. Though I had not attended to it before yet I have 
now every reason to believe that your opinion is perfectly, 
correct viz: that the authority of the Executors extends 
in law only to personal property and not to freehold. I 
fear therefore that Fromm’s counsel who cannot have 
much reliance on the real merits of the case, will avail 
themselves of the Executors having brought suit for the 
recovery of law, in order to non suit them. I will not 
presume to offer my opinon on this subject to you, Sir, 
who understand this business so much better than I can 
pretend to. .... About the year 1785 or 86 Mr. Pel- 
lentz wrote to his friend in Germany that some clergymen 
from that country were much wanted and that, if one or 
two, selected and recommended by his friend, would come, 
their passages would be paid. This letter fell into the 
hands of an officious ecclesiastic of Mainz, named Koch, 
unknown to Mr. Pellentz who had it printed in an eccle- 
siastical periodical paper of that city: in consequence of 
which three German clergymen came into the U. States 
in the year 1787 whose expenses were paid after their 
arrival; and here ceased Mr. Pellentz’s correspondence on 
this subject. In the year 1789 Fromm likewise arrived, 
unsollicited, unexpected and unknown. By this time I 
was very unwilling to employ any priest, with whom I 
was not well acquainted and who should come to America 
without being specially called for; and therefore told 
Fromm at Baltimore that I could not assign him any 
employment. But afterwards through persuasion of Mr. 
Pellentz appointed him to reside at Conewago. . . .” 


This communication is the last letter of Bishop Carroll 
to Esq. Young and the case came up in December term 1798 
of Westmoreland County in which the rights of the Bishop 
of Baltimore as regards the full control, temporal and spirit- 
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ual, of the congregation of Sportsmanhall were fully 
acknowledged. This ended that celebrated lawsuit. Father 
Fromm tried to bring about a reversal of this decision. . . . 
Edward Burd’s Docket page 118 for March 1799 contains 
the following entry: “ Franciscus Fromm vs. John Dexach 
(?) ete. of Christian Ruffner, Henry Coon ex. of Theodorus 
Browers ”’ and page 119: James Pellentz and Francis Fromm 
atty 6. 67, H! C. 1. 80, Shift 1.07, 'Cn. 0. 20—=12. 89. 

Father Fromm died during the yellow fever epidemic in 
Philadelphia in summer 1799. Whether he was reconciled 
with the Bishop and the Church, we cannot say. The fact 
that his papers were incorporated into the Baltimore archives 
gives us a ray of hope that he had the ministrations of a 
priest to whom he gave his writings. 

[To be continued | 


THE WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
1856-1921. 


On the twenty-fourth day of June, 1856, six Sisters of 
Mercy left the Mother House in New York, St. Catherine’s 
Convent, to establish the work of their Institute in the 
metropolitan see of St. Louis,* the chief center then of com- 
merce and trade in the Mississippi Valley. The Sisters 
chosen for this new field of labor were Sister Mary Ligouri 
Galbraith, Sister Mary Elizabeth Callanan,? Sister Mary 
Joseph Byrne, Sister Mary Jerome Shubrack, Sister Mary 
Aloysius Comerford and Sisters Mary Magdalen de Passi 
Bently, Superior. The companion of the Sisters in the 
journey westward was the Reverend Patrick John Ryan, 
later, 1884 to 1911, Archbishop of Philadelphia. The need 
of Catholic schools * in this growing center of commercial 


1\St. Louis was created a diocese July 2, 1826, and raised to the rank 
of an archdiocese July 20, 1847. At the time of its erection it com- 
prised the northern portion of the “Louisiana Purchase” including’ 
Arkansas. In the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore, 1834, the 
limits of St. Louis were fixed, confirmed by Gregory XVI, June 18, 
1834 :—‘ Dioecisis S. Ludovici complectetur provinciam Missouri, una 
cum, territorio dicto Arkansas; et donec aliud a S. Sede statuatur, 
habebit quoque territorium ad occidentalem plagam Fluminis Missi- 
ssippi’’—Monterey and Santa Fé were then still Spanish or Mexican 
possessions. 

2 Sister Mary Elizabeth Callanan returned to New York in July 1871, 
and died December 5, 1890. 

%On August 20, 1818, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart including 
Madam Philippina Duchesne (Superior), Octavia Berthold, and 
Eugenia Audet, with two lay Sisters arrived in St. Louis and soon 
after settled at St. Charles, Mo. On May 31, 1823, twelve Sisters of 
Loretto took took up their permanent residence at the Barrens in Perry 
County. On November 25, 1824, four Sisters of Charity arrived at St. 
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life increased with the growth of \its population. Realizing’ 
this need, Father Damen, S. J., pastor of St. Zaxier’s Church, 
with the approval of Peter Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, applied to Mother Agnes O’Connor, Superior of 
- the Sisters of Mercy in New York, for a Community of 
Sisters to take charge of the school in St. Xavier’s Parish. 
This appeal was reinforced by a letter* from Archbishop 
Kenrick which shows the prelate’s solicitude for both the 
financial and spiritual needs of the Sisters: 


St. Louis, May 19, 1856. 
““ Reverend Mother : 

I have to apologize for the delay which has taken place 
in acknowledging the receipt of your much-esteemed com- 
munication of the 9th inst. You will perceive by the 
signature to the paper you sent me for my acceptance that 
I have so far complied with the terms proposed. While, 
however, I engage myself personally in the fulfilment of 
these conditions, I wish you to understand that I do so 
on the assurance given me by Very Rev. Father Murphy, 
Rev. Provincial of the Jesuits in Missouri, that as long’ 
as the Sisters of Mercy have their house in the parish of 
St. Francis Xavier, the terms referred to shall be com- 
plied with without reference to me. I wish, moreover, to 
make one or two observations which are to be understood 
as explanatory of the conditions which I have accepted. 

1. The house is not, I presume, such a house as would 
be deemed suitable for a convent; it being a private re- 


Louis from Emmitsburg, Maryland, and opened a hospital on the pro- 
perty which was donated by Mr. John Mulanphy. Visitation Nuns 
from Kaskaskia, IIl., settled in St. Louis in 1844, being compelled to 
leave Kaskaskia because of the great flood. March 5, 1836 seven Sisters 
of St. Joseph arrived from Lyons, France. Four Ursuline Nuns 
arrived on Sept. 4, 1848. (Cath. Encyclopedia) gives both years 1848- 
1849 for the arrival of the Ursuline Nuns. 


4See A Sheaf of Golden Years, p. 13 et seq. 
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sidence which may be used for such purpose. I have not 
myself ‘seen it, but rely on Father Damen’s assurance as 
to its suitableness in the above sense. 

2. The moderate support which the Sisters will receive 
will be $800.00 a year at the least. I have no doubt that 
small as is this sum, the Sisters will have no reason to 
complain of insufficient support. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken they will find the Catholics of St. Louis well 
disposed to assist them, not only in the matter of support, 
but also in the provision for a permanent establishment of 
the Community. 

3. The Chaplain and Directors, ordinary, and extra- 
ordinary, will be furnished by the Jesuits, at my request 
and by my appointment. 

Father Damen authorizes me to say that all the ex- 
penses of the Sisters, either for preparations for the 
journey or for traveling expenses will be defrayed by him. 
He has promised to write to Mr. Dunnigan, the publisher, 
to advance to the Sisters whatever sum they may call for. 
I shall merely add in conclusion that I esteem it as a 
great blessing for the Catholics of the Diocese that a 
house of the Sisters of Mercy should be established here; 
and that I shall always esteem it a duty and a consolation 
to bestow whatever aid and encouragement I may be able 
to command in facilitating the success of the Order in 
this city. 

IT have the honor to be Reverend Mother, 
Your obet. servt. in Xt. 
+ PETER RicHarp, Abp. 

SISTER M. AGNEs O’Connor, 

Mother Superior.” 


The Sisters arrived in St. Louis on the morning of June 
27. Without delay they drove to St. Xavier’s Church 
where they were met by Father Damen who accompanied 
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them to their temporary Convent, corner of Morgan and 
Tenth Streets where he celebrated. Mass in a little room 
which was utilized for a Chapel. The Blessed Sacrament 
was placed in the tabernacle two days later. Within the 
week the Archbishop called at the Convent and welcomed 
them to his diocese. The house was blessed and placed 
under the patronal care of St. Joseph. 

Singularly coincident was the Sisters’ first visitation to the 
poor and the sick in their homes, July 2, the feast of the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin. The Jesuit Fathers aided 
them by supplying fuel for the sick poor. On these visita- 
tions the Sisters found many who, thoug no longer young, 
had not made their first Holy Communion. Two weeks 
later, July 16, the Sisters visited for the first time, the city 
jail. Here, later, they found a poor man who had been 
arrested and sentenced hurriedly to ten years’ imprisonment. 
He had pleaded with an officer to allow him to speak to his 
two motherless little girls but this poor boon was denied 
him. When the Sisters visited him in the jail he begged 
them to look after his “little girls”. This the Sisters did, 
and when the long years of imprisonment had ended he came 
to claim his “ little girls” and found them grown to woman- 
hood possessing that demeanor which religious training alone 
can give. 

In August, 1856, opened St. Xavier’s free parish school 
with a large attendance. Plain and fancy needlework were 
added to the regular grammer school curriculum. \A Sunday 
School for Negro women and girls was also opened. Mis- 
souri was then a slave state, consequently permission of the 
slave holders was necessary before the slaves could attend 
instruction. A House of Mercy, a free shelter for young’ 
girls out of employment, was established December 12, 1856. 
Here they were given instructions in Christian Doctrine and 
in domestic duties. At its beginning the House of Mercy 
was free to all working girls who were in need of rest. 
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Later, this hospitality was looked upon as charity by the 
girls who were too proud to accept of it and accordingly 
took up their residence in public boarding houses. A 
nominal fee was then charged for those who could pay. 
The revenue thus obtained was utilized in equipping the 
building according to the then modern standards. A third 
activity of the institution was the establishment of the In- 
dustrial School for little girls whose parents for any reason 
were unable to care for them. Its need forced its inaugura- 
tion when the City refused to admit children who had one 
or both parents living. Many children would have been 
neglected were it not for the protective care of the Sisters of 
Mercy. Classes for the younger children were held in the 
morning, in the afternoon the older children were taught. 
Special stress was laid upon letter writing and composition 
work in general. Instructions in plain sewing were also 
afforded. Through the combined efforts of Father Damen 
and Mr. Alexander, J. P. Garesché, a prominent lawyer of 
St. Louis, the institution was placed on a legal basis under 
the title “ St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis, Mo.” 

Meantime the Sisters suffered much from cold and ex- 
treme poverty. The year, 1857, was a year of hardships, 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of the Sisters of Mercy 
in St. Louis. The winter was especially sever. Thinking 
that the South was proof against cold weather, the Sisters 
migrated thither without suitable raiment and bed-clothing 
for cold weather. Father Damen who brought the Sisters 
to St. Louis, was, in the meantime, transferred. to Chicago. 
The Sisters were now left to the mercy of a fickle people 
who withheld the promised stipend toward the maintenance 
of the Sisters. As a means of support they were obliged to 
take in sewing and laundry work. Laboriously they toiled, 
sometimes during the entire night in order not to disappoint 
their patrons. Father Damen had given them two houses 
besides the Convent, the rent of which was intended to place 
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them on secure financial basis; but, the tenants, after living 
several months in the houses would leave without paying the 
rent. At this crisis of affairs the Superior in New York 
who had never lost interest in the St. Louis foundation wrote 
as follows: “Do not undertake more work than you are 
reasonably able to perform. If you do not succeed return 
bes 

Subjected to such hardships and burdened with increasing 
debt, the Sisters in St. Louis were loathe to leave when there 
was so much need of them. Relying not upon her own 
judgment in seeking God’s will in the matter, the Mother 
Superior wrote to Archbishop Kenrick asking his advice as 
to whether they should return to New York or struggle on 
here. On the receipt of the letter the Archbishop called at 
the Convent and after hearing the trials of the little 
Community stated: “God is only trying you. You must 
not think of leaving St. Louis where there is so much good 
to be done. When I go home I will send you one hundred 
dollars, and if your creditors are dunning you give them an 
order on me. During the coming year I will see what can 
be done.” * In spite of their extreme poverty the Sisters 
flourished in their work. In 1860 the Community had so 
increased as to call for larger accommodations. After re- 
peated failures to secure more desirable quarters the Arch- 
bishop came to their assistance by giving them a lot, 88 by 
100 feet on Morgan and Twenty-second Streets. He also 
purchased from the Sisters a portion of their original pro- 
perty and some real estate which they had obtained through 
a bequest of Miss Jane Graham. With the proceeds of this 
sale, the Sisters erected on the lot donated by the Archbishop, 
a building sufficiently large to accommodate the Young Girls’ 
Home and Industrial School. A ‘Chaplain from the parish 


5 Ibid., p. 49. 
6 Ibid., p. 49 et seq. 
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Church was appointed by the Archbishop, the Sisters, how- 
ever, finding it difficult to pay him the required salary, ap- 
pealed to the Jesuits for their services. They responded 
generously, not only in saying the daily Mass but by giving 
lectures in the Mercantile Library, the revenue of which was 
turned over to the Sisters. 

Convent Records supply us with the following statistics 
of the Community for 1856 to 1861: 


‘“‘ Admitted to House of Mercy and Industrial 
School se. guneewss Eight A SOP Sie RT ae aan - AAG 
Persons supplied with situations ..)..). 4.0.2.6... 2,848 
Sick persons visited and relieved in their dwellings. 162 
Many poor families received relief at the Convent, 
viz.: Coal, flour, meat, bread and vegetables. 
Clothing for the poor was prepared and distributed 
during the year but specially at Christmas.” 
Night schools for poor girls were very successfully 
conducted. 
Girls in St. Xavier's Parish School taught free of 
GUAT GEN 51 oyu ss sunsinierk ree vic terse steven ate ee teen aie Oe 
A large number of adult externs (female) received 
instructions in preparation for the Sacraments by 
the Sisters. 
Sunday-school for colored females. 
City jail visited twice a week. 
City hospital visited once a week. 


On July 16, 1861, the Sisters removed to Morgan and 
Twenty-second Streets. After establishing themselves in 
their new home the first care of the Sisters was to provide 
Catholic education for the little girls of this district which 
had no parochial school heretofore. A pay school was ac- 
cordingly opened in the basement of the new Convent. 
Three-fourths of the children were taught free of charge, 
many of whom received free books and were given their 
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dinner every day. Soon it became necessary to enlarge the 
Convent. This addition gave more ample accomodations for 
the increasing members of the Community and for the in- 
crease in school attendance. Five years later when the 
school attendance reached six hundred children, it was found 
necessary to erect a parish school. With the approval of 
Archbishop Kenrick, the former school building was con- 
verted into an Infirmary, March 1, 1871. At the opening, 
women and children only were admitted. In 1873 it be- 
came necessary to extend the admission to all irrespective 
of creed or sex. This was the beginning of the Sisters’ 
hospital in St. Louis. It was blessed and placed under the 
protection of St. John of God. The Alexian Brothers‘ had 
charge of a hospital for men only. 

So meagre was the revenue of the Sisters at this time that 
in order to furnish the hospital the Sisters, unknown to the 
Mother Superior, gave up their own beds and bedding and 
slept on the floor. In the face of such hardships the hospital 
continued to grow until it was necessary to secure more 
convenient quarters for the patients. The “ Barney” man- 
sion on Locust and Twenty-third Streets was secured and 
on August 15, 1890, the new St. John’s Hospital was for- 
mally opened. New wings were added from time to time 
until in 1906 the building had a frontage of one hundred 
and five feet and a depth of one hundred and fifty feet. 

Early in the sixties, the Sisters of Mercy were invited 
by Father Bonacum, (later Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska) 
to take charge of the parish school in Kirkwood, Missouri. 
At the end of the year Father Bonacum* went to Europe 
and his successor closed the school until a church debt was 
liquidated. 

7 The Alexian Brothers were brought to St. Louis by Archbishop 
Kenrick in 1869. 


8 Consecrated, November 30, 1887; took possession of the See of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, December 21 of the same year. 
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Despite the fact that at the beginning of the Civil War 
Missouri was a southern State, Union soldiers were in con- 
trol of St. Louis from the capture of Camp Jackson to the 
end of the War. The Sisters, however, never suffered. 
any annoyance from them. Often in their ministrations 
of Mercy they were obliged to ride in street cars filled with 
soldiers with uplifted bayonets, and were always greeted 
with great respect. The wounded prisoners ° were taken to 
the “Fair Grounds’? where tents were erected for their 
accommodation. The Sisters visited these soldiers every 
day and brought with them cakes, jellies, and other delica- 
cies which were not found in the soldiers’ rations. Father 
Walsh, later Monsignor pastor of St. Bridget’s Church, 
attended to the spiritual needs of the wounded. The St. 
Vincent de Paul’s Society supplied the Sisters with reading" 
matter for the convalescent soldiers. 

The Sisters visited the Good Samaritan Hospital where 
as many of the wounded as could be accommodated were 
quartered. The Confederate prisoners were confined to a 
building known as “ McDowall’s College,’ and also in 
the Gratiot Street prison. Several of the most prominent 
citizens of St. Louis were held here. Relatives and friends 
supplied the Sisters with chicken, pie, cake, etc. for these 
prisoners. The wife of one of these men was obliged. 
to earn her living as a result of her husband’s imprisonment. 
In order to do this she placed her two little girls in the 


®The rule which ordered that for every soldier killed in skirmish, 
a prisoner of corresponding rank of the opposite side should be shot, 
was in force at that time. Three men at one time, received this sen- 
tence. Two of the men who were Catholics made their peace with: 
God, the third could not find it in his heart to forgive. The Sisters 
visited him frequently and had recourse to prayer. On the morning of 
the execution of the sentence Father Ryan, later Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, brought with him some Baptismal water and accompanied the 
three men to the place of execution. After their arms were pinioned) 
the third man asked to be baptised and freely forgave everyone fromi 
his heart. 
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Sisters Industrial School. The Sisters in visiting this 
prison allowed the little girls to carry the basket containing 
provisions, thus giving the father an opportunity of seeing 
his children. 

The Catholic Directory, 1868 notes the work of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese of St. Louis thus: 


“Convent of Sisters of Mercy ” 

Average yearly number of servants provided with 
situations, 1000; number of distressed young women 
supported and trained to useful employment in the House 
of Mercy, 600 number of children attending schools at- 
tached to the Convent, 400. The Sisters visited the 
prisons and hospitals at regular intervals and supply the 
inmates with reading matter etc. 

House of protection, (40 inmates) and Free School, 

150 children. 


In 1879 the Sisters assumed charge of St. Cronin’s parish 
school where they taught for three years. When their ser- 
vices were needed at the new hospital of St. John they 
withdrew from St. Cronin’s School. Early in 1900 the 
Sisters of Mercy took charge temporary of the Italian 
School connected with the Church of Our Lady, Help of 
Christians, Nineteenth and Morgan Streets. 

In 1903, the Marion-Simms Medical College was pur- 
chased by the Jesuit Fathers, who applied to Mother 
Superior for permission for the physicians of the Medical 
College to attend St. John’s Hospital. The doctors of the 
Missouri Medical College had been connected with St. John’s 
Hospital from its inauguration and had rendered efficient 
service. The Jesuits too had been friends and benefactors 
of the Community from its foundation. Was it any wonder 
that the problem became a perplexing one to the Sisters. Its 
solution was not left entirely in their hands, however. Arch- 
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bishop Kain,*° in a letter to the Superior, Mother Mary de 
Pazzi, oe himself thus: 


“ 3810 LINDELL AVE., MARCH 7, 1903. 
MotuHer Mary DE PAZZzI: 

Dear Mother : 

More than two years ago, when Father Rogers came 
to me to know my wishes with regard to the establish- 
ment of a medical department by the St. Louis University, 
I not only expressed my hearty approval of their plans, 
but I readily offered to do what I could in assisting them 
to get the cordial support of the Catholic Hospitals. 

You are already aware of my mind in this matter, but 
by putting my views in writing they may be made clearer. 

All of us desire to see flourishing schools of higher 
learning under Catholic management. The lack of these 
has been a reproach to usin the past. If such schools are 
necessary in other lines, especially are they necessary in 
medicine—from a religious point of view and from a 
moral point of view; from the standpoint of the doctor 
and the patient. 

The clergy not only of St. Louis and of this diocese, but 
the priests of this whole section, are interested with me 
in the matter, as well as many influential men and women 
who are working for the project. The St. Louis Uni- 
versity is spending many thousands of dollars, and ex- 
pects no pecuniary advantage from this enterprise. Now 
that it is an assured fact, we should all lend it our sup- 
port, as it is for the common good of the Church in this 
section. 

We all know that a medical school cannot be successful 
without ample hospital or clinical facilities. It would 
seem therefore altogether natural that the Catholic Hos- 
10 Right Rev. J. J. Kain, bishop of Wheeling, West Virginia became: 


Coadjutor with the right of succession to Archbishop Kenrick who aes 
at the Archiepiscopal residence at St. Louis, March 3, 1806. 


11 See A Sheaf of Golden Years, p. 64 et. seq. 
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pitals should grant their clinical facilities for a Catholic 
medical college, rather than to any other. 

The St. Louis University Medical Department will cer- 
tainly do all in its power to meet the requirements of the 
Catholic hospitals whose cooperation it seeks. I do not 
doubt that you are quite willing to do whatever you can 
for the Catholic University—that both naturally and 
supernaturally you would prefer it. 

There seems to be one obstacle, and but one that can 
prevent these two important interests (the Catholic hos- 
pital and the Catholic medical college) from coming to 
terms—namely, the doctors now connected with the 
hospital. 

While the hospitals owe these doctors a debt of grati- 
tude and doubtless a great one, the doctors owe just as 
much to the hospitals. We all know that it is the hos- 
pitals that make the doctors and not vice versa. The 
doctors would seem to be unreasonable, then, should they 
endeavor to prevent or to stand in the way of what is so 
desired and desirable. I am sure the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Medical Department will be willing to care for them 
and it will do them full justice. It will be a flourishing’ 
institution with the accession of the principal Catholic 
hospitals; it will be stronger than it is possible for any 
medical college in St. Louis to be to-day. From this 
flourishing condition will result increased benefits to these 
same doctors, to the hospitals, and to the medical college. 

Let us all work together. Anything else seems singular 
to me, as I am sure it will to you, on reflection, and it 
certainly will seem strange to our people. The case seems 
clear. I hope you will be able to cooperate in this work, 
which promises so much good for God and our fellow- 
men. 

Commending myself to your prayers, 

I remain, 
Yours devotedly in Christ, 
Joun J. Karin, Abp., St. Louis.” 
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The change in medical officials having been made known, 
the entire faculty of the Missouri Medical College withdrew. 
Dr. Charles A. Todd who had charge of the clinic for 
Diseases of Nose and Throat tendered his resignation a read- 
ing of which shows his attitude of mind towards St. John’s 
Hospital : 


12 “ Rev. MOTHER DE PAZZI OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY, 
St. JoHNn’s Hospirat. 
Respected Madam: 

I am in receipt of a note from the Sisters of Mercy, in- 
forming me of the change in the University association, 
at the same time kindly inviting me to continue in charge 
of the clinic with which I have been so long connected— 
and which, I may be permitted to add, has been always 
made a most agreeable service to me by the Sisters of 
Mercy. From what I learn, the Marion-Simms Medical 
College will practically have charge of the Medical De- 
partment of the St. Louis University. That will make 
it absolutely impossible for me to continue in the service 
of the hospital, much as I regret to break a connection 
dignified by a quarter of a century of most honorable and 
friendly association. In order that none of the patients 
may suffer, I will attend the clinic as usual, if it is wished, 
until a new appointment is made, which I presume can 
be made in a day or two. 

I thank you sincerely for all the kindnesses of the past. 

Very respectfully, 
~ Your most obedient, 
Cuas. A. Topp, M. D.” 

St. Louts, APRIL 1, 1903. 

When the proposed changes took place the surgical clinic 
was left in charge of Dr. A. V. L. Brokaw who had “ grown 


12 Ibid., p. 68-69. 
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up ” with the hospital and who, in making a decision declared 
that he “ would go to Jericho with St. John’s Hospital.” 

In 1869, two foundations were made from the Mother 
House. The first was made in March when a colony of six 
Sisters with Sister Mary Catherine Grant as Superior,’ 
was sent to New Orleans to open a Convent and school; in 
October six Sisters with Sister Mary Ignatius, Superior, 
opened a Convent and school in Louisville, Kentucky. 
These became independent Communities. To provide 
shelter for the impoverished mothers and working women, 
the Sisters established, December 22, 1876, a Night 
Refuge ** where meals and lodging could be obtained with- 
out cost. A pathetic incident * sufficiently human to hold 
a place here, and spiritual enough to evidence the vital force 
of the Divine plan, is recorded in the Annals of the Night 
Refuge. 

Margaret, a woman grown old with ceaseless struggles 
and hopeless wanderings, one night sought hospitality at the 
Refuge. To the Sisters who admitted her she appeared 
tired as if from a long journey. On going to her room the 
next morning, the Sisters found her seriously ill. A priest 
was sent for and the last Sacraments administered. Be- 
fore she died, Margaret, as best she could, told her story, 
simple in its narration yet beautiful in its pathos and in the 
sublime fact of reality. Born in Ireland, she married when 
a young girl and was happy with James and her two boys. 
One night her husband engaged in a fist-fight with one of 

18 After seventeen years spent in St. Louis, ‘Sister. Mary Catherine 
Grant was sent to establish St. Alphonsus’ Convent of Mercy, New 
Orleans, La. Her two sisters, Sisters Mary Aloysius Grant, professed 
in 1859, and Sister Mary Ignatius Grant, professed in 1860, are still 
living [1923] at St. Catherine’s Convent, 1075 Madison Ave. New 
York City. 


14 Later the name was changed to “ Night Hospitality”, however it 
is listed in the Catholic Directories as “ Night Refuge”. 


15 Convent Records. 
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the neighbors and struck him a blow which rendered him 
senseless. Fearing that he had killed the man, James fled 
to America where all trace of him was lost. The injured 
man recovered and the search for James was abandoned. 
Margaret waited in vain for his return. Meantime, her two 
boys died of malignant fever, and the wife and mother was 
left alone. With that courage born of divine faith and 
human love, Margaret set sail for America in search of her 
husband. In New York she found such employment as 
would give her leisure to continue her quest. Eagerly she 
walked the streets, scrutinizing the faces of the workmen 
whom she passed. From New York she went to Phila- 
delphia, thence to New Orleans and subsequently to Texas. 
The Streets became for her a torture of expectancy and dis- 
appointment. Leaving Texas she migrated to California 
and after spending a short time there left for St. Louis. 
Here she secured employment with Mrs. Chouteau, a gen- 
erous patron of the Night Refuge, who had willingly offered 
to keep her permanently, but a home was not what Margaret 
wanted. After leaving the service of Mrs. Chouteau, Mar- 
garet obtained a situation in the City Hospital. While work- 
ing in the corridors one day she noticed two doctors leading 
an old man, white-haired and bent with toil, to one of the 
rooms. So weak was he that the doctors were obliged to 
lift him and place him in the bed. He turned his face to 
thank the doctors and Margaret looked upon the haggard 
features of her lost James. Her quest was ended. In the 
explanations which followed, he told her that he had heard 
of ‘her arrival in America but could find no trace of her. A 
few days later he died and the two hundred dollars he had 
saved were used in Mass offerings. Not long did Margaret 
linger. In speaking to the Sister at her bedside she said, “ I 
have remained in St. Louis since his death as I want to be 
buried beside him. Put this old rosary in my hands, Sister, 
the Blessed Virgin knows it well. It was my only book, 
my only help, in all those weary years.” 
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In 1877, the Sisters’ new Chapel was blessed and placed 
under the patronal care of Our Lady of Dolors. The cere- 
monies were conducted by Coadjutor Bishop Ryan, later 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Meantime the Community was growing. To provide 
suitable quarters for the Novitiate at the Mother House be- 
came a problem. Afiter much deliberation it was thought 
expedient to secure a suitable location where the novices 
could have the seclusion and the quiet necessary for religious 
training. When a desirable site in the country was offered 
for sale, the Sisters sought the advice of Archbishop 
Kenrick whose characteristic caution and prudence are evid- 
enced in his reply: *® 

“ Reverend Mother : 

I have no objection to your purchasing the farm offered 
to you, if, all things considered, you deem it advisable. 
My opinion is that farms, to be profitable, must be worked 
by the owner, who otherwise is in danger of losing 
money. Hoping that your undertaking will be successful. 

I remain, Rev. Mother, 
Your obet. servt. in Christ 
Peter RicHARD KENRICK.” 


The site, thirty-five miles from St. Louis, in the La 
Barque hills, was practically a wilderness. A few old log- 
cabins, crudely built, were the only shelter the Sisters had 
at the beginning. Here the first Mass was celebrated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1879, by a priest who came on foot from St. 
Patrick’s Church, Catawissa, a village three miles distant. 
The Sisters named the place, Josephville. 

The struggles and hardships of the Sisters during their 
first years of residence here were fruitful of great results. 
In 1884 the cornor-stone of a three-story stone structure 
was laid; however, the building was not completed until 1890 


16 A Sheaf of Golden Years, p. 73. 
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when it was blessed and placed under the patronal care of 
St. Michael. Father Phelan, pastor of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Church, delivered the sermon. Here the annual re- 
treats of the Sisters of Mercy of St. Louis are held. 

During this year 1890, the Sisters of Mercy having been 
invited by Rev. Father Porta and with the consent of Right 
Reverend J. J. Hogan, Bishop of Kansas City, opened a 
hospital in Springfield, Missouri, Kansas City diocese. A! 
house which stood on the land which was purchased on 
Washington Avenue and Chestnut Street served for hos- 
pital purposes for fourteen years. 

The debt on this property, 8,000 dollars, having been liqui- 
dated in 1904, the Sisters urged by the necessity of larger 
accommodations and more scientific equipment purchased a 
site on Main and Nichols Streets for the purpose of building 
a new hospital. The cornor-stone was laid July 6, 1905 by 
His Excellency, Hon. J. W. Folk, Governor of Missouri. 
After the ceremony the Governor with his suite, was en- 
tertained at Elfindale, the home of Mrs. Alice O’Day, one 
of the oldest and most generous patrons of the Community. 

The hospital, St. John’s, is a four-story brick building 
which occupies two sides of a square, and is so planned that 
later additions will not mar the original design. The Sisters 
in Springfield were invited by Rev. Father Mauran, O.S. B. 
to take charge of the school in his parish, St. Joseph’s. 
The Sisters were not without their struggles and privations. 
It was not uncommon to see Rev. Dean Curran pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church stopping at the Convent with a sack 
of flour in his buggy and carrying it on his shoulders to the 
kitchen. 

‘Smallpox became epidemic in Springfield in the winter 
of 1899. The Sisters offered their services to the Mayor 
of the City, who eagerly accepted the offer. The Mayor 
himself called at the Convent to settle the remuneration for 
services rendered but was told by the Superior that they 
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would gladly nurse the stricken patients free of charge. 
Two Sisters took up their residence in the “ Camps,” a reser- 
vation for tent hospitals. As the tents were far apart the 
Sisters suffered much from cold in going from one tent to 
another. As a consequence, one of the Sisters became ill and 
was obliged to return to the Convent, however, another 
Sister immediately succeeded her in the ““Camps”. Here 
the Sisters remained until the patients no longer needed their 
services. Asa testimony of appreciation of the Sisters’ work 
in the “Camps ”, the citizens of Springfield presented them 
with a purse of five hundred dollars. 

Although the Sisters had been busily engaged with the 
various places of charitable activity, liberal culture was 
not neglected. In 1882, the Sisters of Mercy in St. Louis 
translated from French and published L’Hommes Religieux 
by Pére St. Juré, S. J. The original translation was de- 
stroyed by a fire in the printing office; in consequence the 
Sisters were obliged to begin again the arduous task for a 
duplicate copy. This was the first English version of the 
work in print. In 1887 the Sisters published the Popular 
Life of Reverend Mother Catherine McAuley. This was a 
reprint of the edition published in Ireland in 1863 by a 
Sister of Mercy. The following year, 1888, appeared The 
Familar Instructions of Reverend Mother McAuley. 

In November, 1901, the Sisters from the Mother House 
in St. Louis having been invited by Right Reverend Bishop 
Fitzgerald of Little Rock diocese, opened a hospital and 
school in Eureka Springs. Because of the dearth of priests 
and the small Catholic population, there had been no resident 
priest here. Mass was said during the summer once a 
month. The people, realizing the lack of spiritual help, ap- 
pealed to the Bishop for a community of religious women 
to take charge of the education of the children, knowing at 
the same time that the services of a priest would then be 
obtained. The delay experienced between the time that the 
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Sisters agreed to take charge and the opening of school, was 
caused by the lack of funds for the undertaking. Finally the 
work was financed by Mrs. Edward Walsh, and her sisters, 
Mrs. Bates and Miss Emilie Maffitt, and her brother Wil- 
liam C. Maffitt. A small cottage near the hospital was pur- 
chased for a Convent, Mrs. Walsh contributing generously 
to its furnishing. 

Meantime, the population of St. Louis was steadly in- 
creasing. The Convent section of the City soon became a 
business district which rendered it undesirable for a hospital. 
Accordingly, property was purchased in the western part of 
the city, Cook and Newstead Avenues, for the purpose of 
erecting a new structure. 

The San Francisco Monitor, September 9, 1916 published 
the following status of the Sisters of Mercy in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis: 

St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy in St. Louis, Mo. Mother- 
house, Morgan and Twenty-second Streets. The Sisters 
conduct establishments in the Archdiocese of St. Louis and 
the diocese of Kansas City. 

In Community: Sisters 96, novices 21, postulants 4; girls 
in home, admitted during the year, 75; average daily 
number, 50; patients in hospitals, 3,124; outdoor patients, 
14,403; nurses in Training School, 54; pupils in parochial 
school, 150. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918, the Sisters of 
Mercy in St. Louis offered their services to the public to 
nurse the stricken patients. The schools were closed, some 
of the Sister-teachers reinforced the corps of nurses at the 
hospitals, while others nursed in the homes of those afflicted. 
Many lives were saved by their efficient care. 

Records from 1856 to 1906 show that 45,029 servants had 
been supplied with situations; 32,671 were admitted to the 
Mercy House; the Night Hospitality sheltered 87,959; 
8,646 visitations to the sick-poor had been made; 34,147 
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persons had received food at the Convent, and 24,502 bask- 
ets of provisions were sent to the poor who could not come 
to the Convent.” “The Sisters of Mercy have been a vital 
force in the shaping of charitable activities in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
St. Lours, Missouri, 1921 
St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy, Mother House and \Novitiate, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
Pupils 
Home of Mercy and Industrial School for girls, Grades 9.. 70 
Female Employment Agency, admitted during the year, est. 750 
Night Refuge for Women 
St. John’s Hospital, 18 Euclid and Parkview Place, St. Louis. 
Patients admitted during the year ................ 3,124 
Nurses. “rani Scuool pupils, cei. scans une 50 
Free Clinical Dispensary 
St. John’s Hospital and Training School for Nurses Springfield, Mo. 


St. Joseph’s School, (Elem. and High School), Springfield, Mo. 
(number of pupils not listed). 


CHAFFEE 

St. Ambrose: sciool ( Plenty Grades 63 Varaeccss aces sts 119 

Religious Teachers 3 

PROTAGEVILLE 

St. Hustace:(iHtiem:) i Grades s.5552.. aco ots ake asses 99 

Religious Teachers 4 
Number of Sisters in Community, est., .........25..+-00-- 115 
Nim beret S ci ools Mest acti k sta iis at tected oe diecaia eres 4 
Number of pupils including orphans, est., ................. 450 
Nimiber tobeclospitals tes nthe Oe eke nec aM erotics sersnclerensiole 2 
House of Mercy and) Industrial School) oo. .o. 3.65 45 I 
INET a dh awad alr owns ciao cae EERMOIny nO pyOUT HOMO ROMER ae anne I 


SistER Mary EULALIA HERRON. 


Convent of Mercy, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 


17 Records from 1906 to 1921 are not now available. 

18 Doctors of the staff are appointed by the University of St. Louis. 
During the World War soldiers were examined by the hospital staff. 
Annexed to the Hospital is a Social Service Department and Labora- 
tory where graduate Sisters and lay nurses are in attendance. 
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An AMERICAN APOSTLE, OR LIFE oF VERY Rev. MATTHEW 
O’Brien, O.P. By Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P. 
S.T.M. Dominicana, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Price $3.00. 


During the past hundred years the Catholic Church in the 
United States has made- gigantic strides. Her growth has 
been infinitely more rapid than that of any non-Catholic de- 
nomination. The principal reason, no doubt, of this extra- 
ordinary progress is due to the fact that she is the one true 
and infallible religion, whose faith and morals are founded on 
the unity of a divinely Christian doctrine which cannot fail, 
and whose essentials of practice are borne out by a Christian 
tradition that is universal, and the same everywhere. Never- 
theless, no one will deny, there are secondary and auxiliary 
causes for her phenomenal success and expansion throughout 
the length and breadth of the great American Republic. Among 
these contributory causes to the Church’s great progress in 
the United States—perhaps almost useless to add—by no 
means the least is the heroic and self-sacrificing, zealous and 
untiring toil of her bygone missionaries, such as was the Very 
Rev. Matthew Anthony O’Brien, of the Order of Preachers, 
whose life and labors are recorded in “ An American Apostle ”. 

The story of this apostolic man is keenly interesting and 
deeply instructive. He was one of a family of thirteen child- 
ren, and was born in the little village of Bawn, northern Tip- 
perary, Ireland, in May,1804. His father, John O’Brien, be- 
longed to the O’Briens of Ara, “a kingly, martial and priestly 
race”; his mother, Grace Meagher, to another noble and truly 
Christian family of Munster. However, Matthew was born 
and reared in untoward circumstances. Other than this, and 
that he had a pious disposition, and received a good rudimen- 
tary education, little is known of his early life. When twenty- 
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two years of age he left his native Tipperary for America 
with the express purpose, it would seem, of entering the 
eternal priesthood. The narrative graphically portrays the 
many trials, hardships and disappointments he was forced to 
undergo until he finally realized the goal of his holy ambition 
in the Order of St. Dominic. 

Matthew Anthony O’Brien was five and thirty years old 
when ordained a minister of God’s Church. This was in 1839 
From that time on to his death, early in 1871, he labored in- 
cessantly for the salvation of souls. His priesthood was com- 
paratively short, for it covered a span of less than thirty-one 
years. Yet in that period he accomplished the work of more 
than one exceedingly useful life-time. More remarkable still 
is it that these stupendous labors were often performed under 
circumstances the most adverse, and by a man at no time 
in robust health. But Father O’Brien considered nothing too 
arduous that tended to the honor and glory of God, the good 
of religion, or salvation or the betterment of a soul. 

The apostolic Dominican, at one time or another during his 
career, was entrusted with laborious and important offices in 
his Order. He was novice master and syndic and pastor, 
prior and provincial. Yet none of these difficult positions 
thwarted his efforts in other fields of activity. He built or 
repaired churches, schools and colleges. Few have left such a 
record for successful missionary toil in Ohio and Kentucky. 
He traversed the New World from southern Ontario to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
seaboard in his tireless hunt for strayed souls, giving retreats, 
preaching missions and jubilees, spreading the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. His ministry bore rare fruits, wherever he 
went. Though few could understand the secret of his power, 
he was an exceptionally forceful speaker. Orestes Brownson 
“ declared that he was never so affected by a preacher, nor 
had ever derived so much good from a sermon” as when he 
listened to Father OBrien. 

Hearing confessions was Father O’Brien’s darling passion. 
He used the sacred tribunal of penance with marvelous effect 
in converting or reclaiming thousands who had given them- 
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selves up to lives of wickedness, grown remiss in the practice 
of their religion, or fallen away from the Faith. Non-Cath- 
olics also not only held him in the highest esteem, but even 
came under the spell of his zeal and earnestness. Numbers 
were received into the Church by him. An instance of this 
singular influence over Protestants is shown in a chance meet- 
ing between the missionary and the Hon. Jefferson Davis, ex- 
president of the lately fallen Southern Confederacy. Rev. 
H. F. Lilly who preached at the funeral of Father O’Brien 
tells us: ‘‘ The venerable statesman knelt reverently down and 
asked the blessing of the venerable priest; it was the homage 
of genius to virtue.”” On more than one occasion, the apostolic 
Friar Preacher, encountering Gen. Philip H. Sheridan along 
the highway, led him into a bypath and heard his confession 
under the protecting shadow of a tree. 

Many things recorded in the narrative of Father O’Brien’s 
life cannot well be explained without recourse to the superna- 
tural. Indeed, when we consider what he did, his piety, zeal, 
obedience, spirit of mortification, in short, the whole tenor 
of his life, we do not wonder that he was regarded as a saint 
by his brothers in religion, priests, members of the hierarchy 
and the laity as well. It looks as if the Master raised up 
another Paul to do His work. 

The author has given us a splendid biography. He has 
executed his work in good historical fashion, industriously 
collecting and sifting his data, and pronouncing sound judg- 
ment on the many traditions that had grown up around Father 
O’Brien’s name. The graphic story has a well-balanced his- 
torical setting interwoven with brief pictures of other men 
and events that exercised an influence on its subject’s life. 
We congratulate Father O’Daniel on his style and the ap- 
pearance of his handsome octavo volume. We thank him for 
rescuing from threatened oblivion the wonderful tale of a 
great and remarkable man. Father O’Brien was one of God's 
elect, a constant soul-seeker, an untiring worker for humanity, 
a priest who richly merits the title of “ An American Apostle ”. 
His Life, as recorded in the book before us, reads with a 
verve, force and flow of language that hold the attention taut 
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from beginning to end. The closing chapter is a master-piece 
of character study.—A. G. K. 


The MacMillan Company has published “ AMERICAN CatTH- 
OLICS IN THE WAR”; a welcome addition to Catholic post- 
war literature. 


In this work the author pictures the Church in the United 
States fulfilling her divine mission and at the same time giving 
to the Government, at the great crisis of the war, her sons 
and daughters and her “many highly specialized instrumen- 
talities of human service, which were functioning in the 
Church before the birth of any of the Nations which took part 
in the apocalyptic struggle that has shattered the modern 
world”. 

The cause of the gigantic strife is found to be in the de- 
parture of the Nations from the principles of Christ, and the 
answer to the problems of reconstruction is a return to God. 
“ The spirit of God alone must guide our Nation to real great- 
ness, and if we follow God we will lead all other Nations and 
guide them also back unto Him.” 

The book might well be called “ The History of the National 
Catholic War and Welfare Councils”; for it is chiefly a review 
of the achievements of these two organizations and an insight 
into their activities both at home and abroad. It is shown 
that the United States Government recognized the loyalty and 
patriotism of our American Catholics; it appreciated Catholic 
effort and complied with every request of either Council when 
it was possible to do so. 

However indispensable the minute details of the inner work- 
ings of these two Councils, which organized and coordinated 
the activities of the nearly twenty millions of our Catholic 
population, they are nevertheless not interesting to the ordin- 
ary reader. We wish that the author had given us fewer 
quotations from various documents in reference to these 
Councils and more frequent glimpses, in his own words, of our 
Catholic men and women in action, giving due credit to the 
National Catholic War and Welfare ‘Councils for their part 
in the result. 
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It might be said that the details of the proceedings of these 
Councils are recounted as necessary for historical record. The 
author does not pretend to give us “‘ the complete, statistical, 
historical record”. His work is not “exhaustive and defini- 
tive, but rather suggestive and fragmentary ” and in most in- 
stances these particulars are already on record in the archives 
of the National Catholic War and Welfare Councils. 

The book contains many interesting facts and among them 
one most worthy of note. The author gives the lie to those 
infamous stories of the moral delinquency of our American 
Catholic young men, when they were removed from the good 
influences of home and exposed to the temptations and dangers 
of the cities “ Over There”. The author stresses the sterling 
character of our boys: their adherence to the principles of the 
Faith and the good example they gave to the lukewarm of 
Europe. And this is proven by the testimony of those best 
fitted to give evidence, the Catholic chaplains, who lived with 
these men, fought and died with them in the trenches and on 
the battlefields of France—Cuaries L. McCarron. 
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it 


With the departure of Father Fromm from Sportsmans- 
hall, Western Pennsylvania became again a missionary 
territory without a resident pastor. During that time it was 
visited by two priests: Father John Dilhet and Fr. Patrick 
Lonergan. 

During the year 1798 the Rev. Fr. John Dilhet, on his 
way to the Western missions, passed through Western 
Pennsylvania, and from Fort Pitt (Pittsburgh) addressed 
the following letter to Bishop Carroll: (French) *° 


Forr Pitt, 8 May, 1798. 
Although you did not ask me to write to you, I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that I have reached Fort 
Pitt safely. On account of the bad roads, I got here after 
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twenty days’ travelling. I met no one to whom you 
recommended me. The road along which we passed led 
through Winchester, Tin-town, Manusburg, Greencastle, 
Bedford; we could not take the Greensburg road, but 
followed a shorter way. After my arrival here the first 
person to whom I spoke was a French gentleman, Limou- 
sin, who introduced me to another by the name of Four- 
nier, whose family I knew in Flanders. They invited me 
to stay with them and gave me all the information neces- 
sary for the journey. They are Catholics and attached 
to their religion. They should have a priest and they 
assured me that there are several others in the adjacent 
country who have the same desire. . . .” 


+ 


During the same year 1798, a tradition relates Rev. 
Patrick Lonergan ministered to the Sportsmanshall con- 
gregation, but he soon afterwards went to the Southwestern 
Catholic settlements of Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Waynesburg. Finally in 1799 another resident pastor was 
sent, the Rev. Peter Helbron, O. M. Cap. The history of 
early Catholicity in Pennsylvania is incomplete without a 
biography of this indefatigable worker in the vineyard of 
the Lord. His apostolic labors at St. Paul’s church, Gosh- 
enhoppen, and his fearless defence of Catholic principles 
against the trustee evil of those early days as it appeared at 
Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia, are well enough known | 
to students of ecclesiastical history of Pennsylvania. More- 
over the letters of that missionary to his ecclesiastical sup- 
eriors from those places-are outside the scope of this collec- 
tion. But his reports to Bishop Carroll written from 
Western Pennsylvania between the years 1801 and 1808 
will ever be among the most valuable ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of Westmoreland county history for that period. 

Father Helbron’s English diction was very defective (he 
wrote better Latin than English) but beneath his rather 
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faulty expressions the attentive reader frequently discovers 
thoughts of a lofty mind, of a pious priest and an inde- 
fatigable missionary. Thus these letters are also of value 
to the literary critic. 

Father Helbron came to Sportsmanshall in November 
1799. He had been pastor of St. Paul’s Goshenhoppen 
from 1787 to 1791 and of Holy Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia till 1796. During that year he relinquished his 
post because he would not submit to a trustee system and 
its dictatorship. Thus three years previous to his arrival 
in Western Pennsylvania he had been without any salary, 
he even became involved in a lawsuit by defending his rights 
and the rights of the Church and he was forced to sell 
household goods and borrow money to defray his expenses 
of moving to his new station. This pecuniary embarrass- 
ment is quite prominent in the letters of this zealous priest 
written from his new residence to his bishop and at times 
made him overestimate the material matters connected with 
his parish. 

The first letter of Father Helbron as pastor of Sports- 
manshall to Bishop Carroll is written from Philadelphia. 
After his arrival in the west the missionary only remained 
a short time and returned to the Quaker City to adjust 
money matters. This is the main theme of his letter.” 

(English) 


PHILADELPHIA, THE 17TH OF APRIL 1800. 
Right Rev. Sir: 

The temporal as well as spiritual labour during my 
present (stay) at Philadelphia was the only hindrance 
to give answer to your first letter by my arrival at 
Philadelphia. I was very sorry to trouble your Rev- 
erence so much for money, but I was in such distress and 
could not help myself. I was persecuted by Don Viar, 
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Cauffman and Oellers. Don Viar for money, Cauffman 
for the security and by Oellers through perfidy. But I 
resisted and beat all those enemies by the infinite pro- 
vidence of God. I went to one of my friends, Mr. 
Wachsmuth, protestant, and respectable merchant of Phila- 
delphia from whom I with lawful interest received 170 
dollars, 50 dollars I paid to Viar and told him by witnes- 
ses that I never will pay more Rendt as syxty per annum. 
He wishes to hear from me if the Bishop command me 
to stay in the house. I answered: nobody commanded 
me (to it). Cauffman is very glad that he is free ot 
the security. Oellers brought to the court the appeal 
to Rome and was postponed again. Oellers with his 
companions expect through the priest Reuter one German 
Bishope from Rome, but I hope and wish the Propa- 
ganda will punish all this cruel unjust proceeding. The 
rest of the 170 dollars must last me. . . . 

To-morrow I resolved to go back. I hope to be the 
Sunday after the next at Conewago, where I expect your 
favour. I am again in debts at Philadelphia but I hope 
by the grace of God to overcome this last difficulty. I 
wish to your Reverence and Mr. Boester 1000 happy 
alleluja, alleluja with the longest continuation of health 
and happiness and daily remembrance at the altar. 

your most humble obed®t servant 
PETER HELBRON 
B: I pray to send me the holy oyls for my use in the 
Western Country to Conewago or Greensburgh, the best 
respect from Mr. Carr and Rosseter.” 


But F. Helbron was not successful in straightening out 
his financial difficulties as other letters will show. He re- 
turned to the West full of zeal and at once made one of 
the missionary expeditions which led him to almost every 
western county of the State. He writes to Bishop Carroll: °° 

(English) 
50 Balto. Archives, IV, E. 3. 
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SPORTSMANHALL NEAR GREENSBURG 
AvucGust 20TH 1800 

“At my return from the Jack (Youghiogheny) River 
in Washington county where I was called from the Irish 
people I received your favour at the post office in Greens- 
burgh, in which I was very glad to see your Reverence 
is with Mr. Boester in a state of good health. I found 
near the River Jack (Youghiogheny) a large Irish settle- 
ment but most all very poor and this may be the reason 
that Mr. Lannigan left them going to Weelersburg 
(Waynesburg), as I heard lately from a gentleman who 
saw him in Forbitt (Fort Pitt) where he intends to fix 
a station. I did not see him since he left Philadelphia. 
I am called again over the Allegeny River a great journey 
from my place near the Inschen (Indian) Settlement. 
Most many is cornplanters near them are settled some 
Irish and German families. I promised to come there at 
the end of September to comfort and satisfy their desires 
and wishes. I will do by God’s grace what is in my 
power to His Glory and the Salvation of Souls. 

Dear Sir I am very sorry that I disturbed you by my 
former and present disagreeable letters but the good 
children oath (ought) to be evertime confidently faith- 
ful to their fathers with the great need of their advice. 

Your Reverence knows very well my, former and pres- 
ent situation. I left in distress Philadelphia and I came 
so there. Still I stand and share in all adversity and 
poverty, but nothing afflicted me more than that I must 


hear from D.... and R. .. . and the Neighbourhood 
that I have stolen some goods in Philadelphia and sold 
them in Reading. D.... came lately with the constable 


and two other men to appraise all the grain and hay of 
this year to sell them. I went to lawyer Young. He 
sent the Sheriff to claim the third part belonging to 
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net oh. Eee oP G The house of Mr. Browers is very bad, be- 
cause the rain comes through it. I wish I could take 
again 1600 dollars of Mr. Browers from the Bank which 
brought the unhappy Causse from Jerusalem, (and with 
which the unhappy Causse bought the show Jerusalem). 
I would build a fine church and house. I began to build 
a lock (log) house without great expenses by the as- 
sistance of the congregation and after this pleases God 
(I will build) a small church. I wrote purposely to Mr. 
Taylor, storekeeper, at Greensburg, in hope of receiving 
some money from your Reverences. Now I am pleased 
to see in in your letter that sixty eight dollars are ready 
for me in your hands which I want very much. I pray 
your Reverence to send this per post as soon as it is 
possible. I will pay the postage. I want a Cow and 
other things. I wrote to Mr. Car to send here testimony 
or certificate of my character to show the people that I 
not am a murder and thief. . . . I hope to continue still 
my prayers... .. 
Your humble servant 
PETER HELBRON 


The temporal affairs of the missionary must have been in 
bad condition either from ill support, of which nearly all 
priests of the United States complained in their letters, or 
from want of prudence in the administration of the tem- 
poralities connected with Father Brouwers’ farm. Dur- 
ing that year (1800) various reports seem to have reached 
Philadelphia about these affairs and one of F. Helbron’s 
creditors, the Rev. Stanislaus Cerfoument began to fear the 
loss of his money which he had loaned him to defray his 
expenses in moving westward. He expresses this in a let- 
ter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop ‘Carroll in the following manner :** 
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NEAR HANOVER, YorK County, 
6TH DECEMBER, 1800. 
“ Right Revd Sir: 

The judge told me to-day concerning the R. Peter 
Helbron that I could not well go to law with him as I 
had no witness and no writing, that the man in Phila- 
delphia must give me an authentic copy of the receipt of 
Mr. Helbron concerning the 27 pounds he received of 
him in virtue of my order that your Right Reverence 
could manage the thing better by writing to him that the 
letter of Mr. Peter Helbron proves nothing concerning 
my demand though he says: I remember thankfully your 
assistance and your goodness. Mr. Helbron said to Mr. 
Brosius that he would send all the articles including in 
80 dollars I gave him in Conewago; as far as the 27 
pounds he promised to give them to me directly at his 
return, he told me in Conewago to address myself to you 
for the payment of the same. I so write to that man in 
Philadelphia for an authentic copy of his receipt. . 

Right Reverend Sir 
your most humble servant 
STANISLAUS CERFOUMENT.” 


Bishop Carroll’s answer to this letter is not preserved. 
The Right Rev. Ordinary made inquiries as it is evident 
from two other letters of these two priests. Father Helbron 
wrote to F. Cerfoument and this priest sent the letter to their 
Superior in Baltimore. Father Helbron’s letter deals not 
only with his pecuniary difficulties but also gives us valuable 
information about his missionary activities. He writes: °* 


GREENSBURGH, THE 30TH OF JANUARY I8OI 
“Dear Sir: 
Just by my return and coming to Greensburgh I found 
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your letter at the post office. Sir, I don’t know for what 
you wrote to Philadelphia, Baltimore and other places 
concerning the 27 pounds which I received by Mr. de 

’ Grofey at Philadelphia. Iam very sorry that you are so 
uneasy. If I knew it before, never would I have spoken 
one word to you for money. I will now give up to the 
Bishop to judge what is right. I will send to him with 
the poste a letter to settle this. I will not give all my 
goods which you received from me for the first money 
which you have given to me going (on my way) to 
Philadelphia. The clock alone comes near two hundred 
dollars without the other articles. I leave it to the Bishop 
and to other gentlemen to whom he gives commission. If 
you are not satisfied with this, I hope in one year’s time 
to give your money back and you my goods to me. I 
have the confidence that the Allmighty God will give 
you patience and make me able to pay you. Then all is 
over. I did not like to make such alarm between two 
priests and brothers. 

I am very glad of Mr. Neale, my compliments to your 
worthy companions. My little chappel which I built here 
is yet (already) finished. I blessed them (it) in the name 
of Jesus and entitled them (it) the chappel of the Holy 
Cross. I intend next spring to repair the other at Greens- 
burgh by God’s grace pray for me so I still do at the 
altar for you.” 


Father Cerfoument sent this letter to Bishop Carroll and 
added the following postscript : °* 


NEAR HANOVER, FEBRUARY THE 22, 1801. 
“ Right Reverend Sir: 
I gave to the Rev Helbron the note of everything I 
bought of him which he did put into his pocketbook. 
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His Reverence told me before Mr. Brosius, I should send 
him a note of everything I should receive of him that he 
might send me the remaining articles which were a mass- 
book, the picture of St. Peter ad Vincula, etc. and to 
send him back what was not in the bargain. He said he 
sold these articles because they might break in going 
over the mountains, because his wagons could not carry 
them all that I might write to the Bishop to receive the 
money in his hands for him. Now as he received my 
money laying in Philadelphia for my own use, (so) he 
can dlaim no right to it, though he says now he will not 
give all his goods for the first money. . . .” 


The next letters of Bishop Carroll to the two priests 
counselled compromise as can be seen from the letter of 
F. Helbron who was satisfied with such a decision and an- 
swered in the following manner : * 


(GREENSBURGH, THE 4TH OF MARCH 1802. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 

I received your favour of February the twelfth waiting 
for it long ago in trust to be informed of your present 
healthy situation and get the money which your Rever- 
ence promised to me to pay some small debts into which 
I without any assistance at present time must fall by so 
many spiritual and temporal reparations and buildings 
which could not be omitted. Therefore if the 80 dollars 
cannot be payd through Mr. Young by the order of Mr. 
Lintenberger I give to your Reverence another occasion. 
Mr. Taylor storekeeper at Greensburg offered me to pay 
the above sum to me as soon as he received an order from 
his brother keeping store in company with Mr. Finley 
living in Howenstreet. If you like to pay there, I am 
glad of it. If not there is no other way than to send it 
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by the next post with all Risk, because I must pay and 
like not to remain in debts. That your Reverence in- 

, tend by your word to pay to Mr. Cerfoument 20 dollars, 
I am not against it, but that Mr. Cerfoument kept all my 
goods for such a time for the half price I think that 1s 
not right. The clock for which I payd 80 dollars in 
Philadelphia he wished to have for thirty and so through 
all the articles. I let it by your Reverence inquisition and 
decision. 

‘Concerning that unhappy church of Trinity I wish with 
all my heart their conversion but sincere truly conversion 
without any simulation of which Iam afraid. The truly 
conversion cannot be done to God the Allmighty without a 
satisfaction to God and their lawful ecclesiastical super- 
iors and the pastor of that church appointed by him. 
Now to the point the scandal was public through the 
whole city in disturbing three legitimate pastors in the 
pastoral functions and discharging them without any 
authority of the church or consent of their legitimate 
spiritual superior intending by the civil power to put him 
out of the pastor’s house. Public scandal was given by 
the German and English newspapers that they had a right 
to discharge and to appoint pastors in that church without 
the legitimate appointment of their Ecclesiastical Superior. 
If the cause is carried to Rome we must expect the sen- 
tence from that court and not the Supreme court at Phila- 
delphia. Consequently there is nothing more to pay ex- 
cept what is payd for my house rent 120 dollars from me 
and so much from your Reverence by justice. The law- 
yers they should be repayd from the trustees. The best 
and the only satisfaction to me and others is in my opinion 
to go by your consent to Philadelphia to perform at once 
my pastoral duty in that church, to lay before the Congre- 
gation their Errors, Crimes and Sinful acts, to restore all 
the spiritual and temporal damages; then I will give up 
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that church to the hands of God and my Ecclesiastical 
Superior to reappoint not such but one other worthy priest 
WORD «tyes 
I remain with my prayers in all esteemed affection 
your humble and obdt. servant 
PETER HELBRON. ” 


This letter was soon followed by another because the 
Right Rev. Bishop sent Father Helbron pecuniary assistance. 
The missionary wrote: °° 


CLEARSPRING THE 29 MARCH 1802. 
“ Right Rev. Sir 

My dwelling place shall no more be called Sportsmans- 
hall but Clearspring near Greensburgh. 

I give thanks to the Great God adoring his providence 
in all proceedings on Earth with humble Remembrance 
to him of your goodness by sending the money with the 
enclosed Receipt which I with great pleasure received the 
24th of March coming from the country in visiting a sick 
woman. As soon as I came home I heard that the Con- 
stable was at my house wanting money. The other day 
I payd him. All this was not my fault because I must 
fall into debt at this place by so great expenses. All what 
I did since and do yet is to the honor of God and Re- 
ligion and benefit of the Congregation. 

I wrote this day to Mr. Brosius of certain circumstances 
and to tell Mr. Cerfoument that our Right Rev. Bishop 
has resolved to pay to him 20 dollars a year till the sum 
is payd and if by the grace of God I will be able in future 
to pay the said money to our Bishop I will possess my 
goods again and not sell them for such a price as Mr. 
Cerfoument desires. 

Concerning the Trinitarians at Philadelphia I am very 
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sorry at your trouble by all this difficulty. If they sin- 
cerely converted I forgive them with all my heart which 
they injured during this revolution, but I think they are 
in their conscience obliged to restore at least some part 
of the great damages done to me. I paid 20 dollars to 
lawyer Louise, 120 to Don Viar besides what your Rev- 
erence payd and I think this man of money is not satis- 
fied yet. He wishes to send him Deerskins from this 
country according to my promise before I left Phila- 
delphia but I cannot go a hunting for him. Concerning 
the spiritual affairs of that church I think your indul- 
gence according to your letter will be greater than that 
by the Holy Bishops and Fathers of the Church in con- 
sideration of the circumstances mutantes casum.... I 
will follow your advice, but if you want me to serve you 
in this trouble, I will any time and be still continuing my 
prayers in greatest regard 
your most humble servant 
PETER HELBRON.” 


The foregoing letter of the missionary revealed clearly 
the disposition of Father Helbron towards his Superior and 
Bishop Carroll accepted this candid submission unreservedly, 
His Lordship proved this by entrusting him with a very 
delicate mission. Father Helbron was the best ecclesiastical 
friend of prince-priest Gallitzin. This noble pioneer in 
Western Pennsylvania had a number of very annoying 
troubles. The first of these was brought about by the 
gossip of the day of too great familiarity with his house- 
keeper. In 1802 these slanderous reports reached even 
Baltimore and Bishop Carroll empowered Father Helbron 
to make investigation in the parish of his friend and neigh- 
bor. Father Helbron’s report to his Superior is the follow- 
ing letter:°° (Latin) 
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CLEARFIELD, 7 JULY 1802. 
“Right Rev. Sir 

After my arrival in Clearfield on the second of this 
month Mr. Schmidt (Father Gallitzin) handed me your 
letter giving me full powers to make inquiries about the 
acts of a certain widow named W. . . . and her daughter 
Rachel and their relation to R. D. Schmidt. On the 
following Sunday after the sermon I published this com- 
mission from the pulpit and appointed the next day for 
the beginning of this investigation. Although this woman 
was not (they say) in Church she had sufficient informa- 
mation of this before and after the publication. When 
Mr. Schmidt heard that she had fled to a certain M.... 
her defender, he sent at once his horse to the place and 
entreated her repeatedly to appear at the appointed hour. 
But the same woman fled (abiit excessit erupit evasit) 
with a certain... .. to Baltimore. A’ mala muliere 
libera nos Domine! Therefore nothing could be done this 
time. 

As far as R. D. Schmidt his house and his congregation 
are concerned I must bear testimony that it gave me great 
consolation to find everything in such a good and praise- 
worthy condition, and I was sorry to see that a mis- 
chievous and lying woman causes disturbance to the 
master of the house and his faithful devout housekeeper 
Rachel and the whole peaceful congregation by such a 
great scandal. In conclusion I may ‘say such a treach- 
erous and deceitful woman does not merit to be listened 
to, but to be shown the door at once. I would be glad 
if I had among my parishioners such pious and honest 
men who honor their pastor in such a singular manner. 
If I am able to be of any service to your Reverence in 
any other way I will not refuse and, continually mindful 
of your Reverence at the altar 

I am your most humble servant in Christ 
PETER HELBRON.” 
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Thus the innocence of the Rev. F. Gallitzin was proven 
beyond a doubt. But the zealous pastor of Loretto deemed 
it’ necessary to remove every trace of suspicion and there- 
fore asked Father Helbron to remain until the slandering' 
person would return and to punish her. Father Helbron 
followed Father Galitzin’s advice and wrote to the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop the following account :** (Latin) 


CLEARFIELD, 26 JULY 1802. 
“ Right Rev. Sur: 

The Rev. F. Schmidt did not wish to see me leave 
until the return of the widow W. .. . from Baltimore. 
After her arrival last Sunday while F. Schmidt was ab- 
sent she wished to enter the house of God but I forbade 
her till she would be reconciled to God and to the Church 
and until she had shown me in writing that she had settled 
the affair with the Ordinary. She answered in an im- 
pertinent manner that this matter was already settled by 
the bishop, that I had no power to make an inquiry and 
that she had permission from his Lordship to worship 
in this church. Nevertheless I refused her entrance till 
she would show me such permission in writing. After 
that she presented me at once with a small paper of the 
bishop on which I could see nothing else but what I be- 
lieve is known to all priests who have faculties in this 
diocese, (qua nil aliud legi nisi quod notum esse credo 
omnibus in hac Diocesi approbatis sacerdotibus) I told 
her that this document was insufficient for her recon- 
ciliation with God and the Church, on account of the great 
scandal which her conduct had caused in such a peaceful 
and pious congregation, but I could effect nothing with 
this blackguard (nihil potui efficere lavando aethiopiam). 
Afterwards I had a talk with Rachel, her devout and 
pious daughter whose conduct convinces me that there 
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exists not the least suspicion that could ibe the cause of 
the scandal. She told me that she will not and cannot 
take her mother’s part and that she does not intend to 
obey her in this affair because her mother is acting against 
God and the welfare of her soul. Moreover that she will 
never leave the Church in which she experienced so far 
such consolation, and served God and his minister the 
Rev. F. Schmidt. 

I believe that nobody can defend the action of this 
woman much less an Ecclesiastical Superior. Right Rev. 
Sir, I have done everything I could by examining the 
daughter who is ready to help her mother, but not to live 
with her on account of the danger of spiritual ruin. 
With the mother I can do absolutely nothing because she 
always contradicts me, refuses to acknowledge my com- 
mission and to-morrow I will return home again. 

I herewith resign my commission awaiting your de- 
ciston in this manner and constantly making a memento 
for you in my prayers 

I remain your most obedt servant 
PETRUS HELBRON.”’ 


This inquiry was ineffective, for the Ven. Pastor of Clear- 
field complained to Right Rev. Bishop Carroll about the 
same person:** (English) 


NEAR LorETTO, JUNE 4, 1804. 
“With regardtoR....W.... Ihave entirely obeyed 
your orders. Next Monday she moves to her house 
which nothwithstanding all my endeavors could not be 
finished until now, owing to the very hard and late 
winter we had. She is going to commence the education 
of several young girls. . . . With respect to the widow 
Wits oe I have to observe that she is now making 
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ready to pay yr Lordship a second visit, intending as she 
says, to apply to you for her Easter duty. I told your 
Lordship with what impudence she treated me when I 
walked 22 miles across Allegheny mountains in order to 
assist her in what everybody expected to be her last 
sickness, how she told me then (and alledged your 
authority for it). that she would never confess to me 
again, sick or well. She was a second time in the same 
situation when I was in Baltimore, refused to have Mr. 
Helbron sent for, but sent to Virgina for Mr. Cahill. 4 


Father Helbron’s parish had no limits to the West and 
he made regular missionary expeditions across the Yough- 
iogeny and the Allegheny rivers as his baptismal register 
proves. Sometimes also the received an appeal to visit 
them. Thus 1803, a friend of Bishop Carroll, Mr. Ignatius 
Goff asked for his assistance. He wrote the following letter 
to the Right Rev. Ordinary :°° 


BROWNSVILLE, 12 FEBRUARY 1803. 

“T have been at this place nearly three months waiting 
for a passage down the river and now I am to get a 
passage in two days. The chief part of the time since 
I came here I have lived at Mr. Richard Noble’s house, 
living near this town. He is a member of the Church 
of England and Never had any knowledge of the Catholic 
faith, until since I came here and by perusing a few books 
I had along, he begins in a great measure to come into 
the knowledge of the true Church of Christ. He has a 
few day's ago sent a letter to you and some money, re- 
questing you to send him some books for his instruction. 
Should he carry on any further correspondence with your 
honour T would be very happy you would be pleased to 
pay due attention to him, as he is a Gentleman that you 
may rely on his Honour and probity. He seems to wish 
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that Mr. Hilburn the priest would pay him a visit when 
he comes to this part. I think it would be well if you 
would be pleased to write to Mr. Hillburn concerning him. 
I propose leaving a few books I have along with him 
which are the Ist and 2nd volumes of the sincere ‘Christ- 
ian, the shortest way to end disputes about Religion, and 
the Catholic Christian instructed. Mr. Noble is a very 
wealthy man and has a numerous family, he will be a 
great pillar to the Church in establishing it in this quarter 
if he changes to the Catholic Church. Should you write 
to him and any time please mention to them I have wrote 
to you concerning him, if any English priest should come 
out this way at any time, I think it would be well if he 
would call on him, as Mr. Hillburn °° cannot speak the 
English plain—please give my respects to Mr. Beeston 
and Mr. Arnold Leves. I beg to remember me in your 
prayers, I expect if God permits, of seeing you again 
sometime next summer. 
I am your most humble and obliged servant 
Ignatius GorF.” 


In 1807 this good Protestant family became Catholic as 
will be mentioned later on. 

One of the largest Catholic settlements in Western Penn- 
sylvania seems to have been in Butler county, about 50—60 
miles north of Siportsmanshall. The people in that locality, 
mostly Irish immigrants, were not satisfied with the period- 
ical visits of Father Helbron, a German priest, but wished 
a resident pastor of their own nationality and therefore sent 
the following petition to the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Balti- 
more:** (English) 

60 Father Peter Helbron’s name was spelled by various writers: Hell- 
brun, Helbron, Hoelbrun, Hulbrun, Heilbron, Heilbrun, Hillbron, Hel- 
brune, Hellbronne, Hellbron, Helbronn, Hellborn, Hilburn. He wrote: 
Petrus Helbron (Bapt. Register, etc.). 
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“ BuTLER COUNTY, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
24 May, 1803. 

Right Rev. Sir 

After my best wishes for your spiritual and temporal 
happiness, these are to acquaint you that a great number 
of Roman Catholics, of this County assembled at the 
house of a certain John Coyle in order to take into con- 
sideration the most expedient method of letting this case 
known to your Lordship our sad condition for want of a 
Priest; Some was for sending a messenger who would re- 
present our case, others was for writing a letter, the last 
was unanimously agreed to, knowing it to be less ex- 
pensive and expected to answer the purpose as well. It 
was likewise agreed to choose four trustees so as that a 
priest would have no trouble at his coming in collecting 
his money which was done accordingly. The same trus- 
tees with the consent of the whole congregation ap- 
pointed me to write the above proceedings together with 
what I thought necessary in the case. (I am sorry to 
find myself incapable of addressing you, conformable to 
the dignity of your eminent station but such defects I 
hope will be candidly overlooked by your Lordship). 
There is ninety-five families living here in two settlements 
not farther than between eighteen miles distant, who has 
subscribed to an article binding them to pay to an ap- 
proved priest an equal share of whatever salary is estab- 
lished by the Ecclesiastical laws of the United States and 
for a further encouragement we would allow a Priest all 
the other chances he could get by way of visiting the far 
off Catholics residing in Pittsburgh and the different 
counties adjoining this county. (The first year) a good 
priest who could preach well would meet with good en- 
couragement in this back country. The far off Catholics 
does not like to send for Mr. Hilbrun (Helbron) as he 
does not know ‘how to utter himself in the English tongue 
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or preach as would be expected from a person in his 
station. I expect we will be daily getting more numerous 
especially if we had a priest. The sectaries here of all 
denominations have their preachers, we are the only 
people left desolate of a pastor. This is but a new 
country as yet but it increases very fast, about eight 
years ago what is now composed of eight new counties, 
was then under the savages, your favorable answer will 
be daily expected wherein I extend we will know whether 
we will get a priest according to our expectation or not, 
likewise to know what salary is established for a priest 
in such cases and whether his boarding (if he boarded at 
a neighbor’s) would be deducted from his yearly salary 
yearly, we have it so fixed if it should answer or be ap- 
proved by your Lordship, the payments for the first year 
to be quarterly paid to the trustees one half in cash and 
the other in grain, viz: wheat at 5/ pr Bushel, Rye at 3/ 
Do Afterwards to be half yearly. The grain we look 
upon to answer the end almost as well as Cash especially 
as the priest was to take up house of his own or even if 
he would board himself out at a suitable place, the grain 
would be taken for payment, if grain answers to for it 
will suit a good many of us, as soon as possible after 
receiving your Lordship’s answer if a priest can be 
granted us we will be in readiness and have arrangements 
for his reception if possible one that could understand the 
Trish language would be preferred such as Mr. Lonergan 
was, we had the good fortune of a visit of him when he 
resided in Pittsburgh before he moved to the Spanish 
territory, we would rather depend on providence a little 
longer than get a German priest. | 
I remain with the greatest of pleasure your most 
obedient and humble servant 
CoNNEL ROGERS. 


P.S. If your Lordship should think proper to take any 
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notice of our unhappy situation in spiritual life, 1 expect 
you will be pleased to write to me to the care of Peter 
Rogers near Greensburgh who will forward it to me 


without delay. 


Greensburgh will be the place when a priest comes to 
stay at, until we send for him, he will not be long there 
unknown to us although we live between forty and fifty 


miles from it. 


Now to convince your Lordship of the number of 
families mentioned before I will here give a list of them 


as I have room. 


Thos. Dugan 
John Farquer 
John Dugan 
John ‘Gilespie, 
(Chas, Duffy 
(Robt. Harkins 
Neal Dugan 
Pat. McLaughlin 
‘Dom Coll 
Michael Dugan 
Dennis Donnel 
Pat Boyle 
Owen Quinn 
‘Michael Read 
Neal Sweeney 
Mich. Price, 
‘Hugh McElroy 
Blarney Kelly 
Archibald Black 
KK. Hegarty 
Patk Ferran 
Patk Lafferty 
Dennis McFaddin 
Jfohn boner 
Dan! Reed 

Neal Dougherty 
Andw Dugan 
John Magee 
Dennis Dugan 
Arthur Donnel 


Jas. Dougherty 
John Duffy, Junt 
Jas. Sheridan 

Jacob McGinnelly 
Michael Kerrivan 
Eneas McBride 
(Casper Easly 

Andw Easly 

Patk McCue 
(Columbus McGinnely, 
Wm. Shields 

John Coyle 

John Galt 

John McGinnelly 

A. Christy 

Patrk McBride, Junt 
George Dougherty 
Frans Duff 

Edward McFaddin 
Major John Welsh 


~Michael Lynch 


John Smith 
Edw4 Cole 
Patk McAnally 
Patk Bahen 
Hugh Morran 
Michael Kelly 
And Haggins 
Peter Truxler 
Hugh Sharkey 


Philip Hartman 
John Griffin 
Hugh Gillespie 
John McLaughlin 
John Collins 
John ‘McClafferty 
Neal McFaddin 
Marty O’Bryan 
Jas. Benson 
Nicholas Walhey 
Thos Connor 
Peter Walhey 
‘Connel Rogers 
Chas. McCue 
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Peter Gallt Wm, McLaughlin 
Patk McBride Sr. Chas. McCoy 

Edw4 Farry John Gillespie, Junt 
Dan! McCue Joseph Bleakley 
Mathias Cyphers Peter Cole 

‘Chas. Sweeny Edw McFaddin Jr. 
Bernard Haggins Jas. Green 

Neal McClafferty Philip McKray 
Joseph Anderson John Rogers 


John Durning 
John Duffy Sent 


to make (94) but in a very short time and perhaps be- 
fore a priest could come out number will amount to one 
hundred.”’ 


The Right Rev. Bishop of Baltimore answered this letter 
and promised the congregation a pastor, but as a second 
appeal from this same community shows his Lordship was 
not able to fulfill this his promise. In October 1803 Father 
Helbron visited the settlement as he states in his Records 
of Baptisms pages 24-28 and he baptized 17 at Slippery 
Rock and 38 at Booflo (Buffalo Creek), on one and the 
same day, the twenty second of October. Again the entries 
in the Baptismal Records show that the missionary was in 
Butler county in May 1804. On these occasions the pastor 
and the people in Butler county disagreed in many ways as 
to the manner of calling a priest for this place. The follow- 
ing letter written to Bishop Carroll by the spokesman of the 
settlers and a petition by the trustees of this congregation 
reveal some of the difficulties.°* 


BUTLER County, 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
26 Nov., 1804. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 
These are to inform you that the Catholics here are 
waiting with patience for the accomplishment of your 
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Lordship’s promise in sending us a priest; shortly after I 
received your letter we understood that Mr. Hilbrun was 
displeased at us for making application for a priest, he 
said that we cannot get any without his approbation and 
that he was the channel through which we would get one, 
which caused us to send for him once more (although he 
refused us before, after several promises) hoping that 
charity would move him to let our distressed situation 
be known to your Lordship, so as we would get a priest, 
he told us by what he seen and understood of us, we 
were able enough to keep one, but did not wish to inform 
you of our situation, until he would come and visit us 
again in the spring, that he could see all the settlements 
that Catholics resides and he told us that Priests were 
very scarce, but he would visit us twice a year untill one 
would be got, the time appointed he would not come (al- 
though we paid him to his satisfaction for his visit and 
promised to do so for every visit, but he has thriced 
promised faithfuly to be with us in Septht. At that time 
I went for him, but to my great disappointment, he was 
gone a few days before, along with the Rev. Mr. Smith 
(F. Gallitzin) to the Allegheny mountains, in order to 
stay and supply Mr. Smith’s place untill he would re- 
turn from Baltimore. I went immediately after him, 
hoping I could prevail upon one of them to come with me 
but none of them would, so that I had about one hundred 
and ninety miles’ ride for nothing. I leave it to any im- 
partial man to say whether Mr. Hilbrun used us well 
or not, and according as I understood by both Gentlemen, 
they would wish to keep us from getting a Priest to our- 
selves, for Mr. Hilbrun claims us as a part of his congre- 
gation although he never came to see us but once since 
he came to the backwoods and lives 75 miles from one 
of these two settlements. The names of these are Buf- 
faloe and Slippery Rock, both in this county about 18 
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miles apart, there are several other Catholic settlements 
not far distant, so that it will be a great outlet for a 
Priest; as far as I understand two Priests would be little 
enough and could be well supported. At this present time 
Mr. Smith’s object is to have this station reserved for a 
certain Mr. Burns who he told me would not be ordained 
for two years. Its a hard case for the poor Catholics 
here who settled contiguous to each other so that they 
could one time or other have the benefit of a clergyman, 
to be deprived of it after this manner, for we are willing 
to do anything in reason for a priest in the first place. 
When I wrote you before, we had agreed upon to pay 
whatever salary that is established or allowed in such 
cases and places, where no land is allowed by the congre- 
gation for the use of the priest, now we have come to 
another resolution and has partly agreed to it viz: to 
purchase a tract of land from one hundred to two hun- 
dred acres for the residence of the priest. We have it 
so fixed that the subscription continues from year to year 
until the land is paid for. Each subscriber is to pay four 
dollars a year, so that we can buy one of the foremost 
places in the part, besides we mean to raise a generous 
subscription in order to support a priest decently; in a 
word nothing will be lacking on our side to bring the 
case to a happy conclusion. We would wish that the 
Priest would see the country at first and fix upon the 
place himself, for fear he would not approve of the place 
that we would see cause to purchase for him. I under- 
stand that there was a certain Mr. Flinn, a priest, (if I 
recollect) who was not stationed anywhere some short 
time ago who wished to come to Mr. Hilburn as a curate 
as he told me. Why cannot we get him or some other 
disinterested priest on a visit who would fix matters and 
establish rules among us that we could go by, for we 
cannot do any more in the case of ourselves, seeing we 
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have no leading person among us that will undertake to 
do anything but what we have proposed to do. Mr. 
Phelan I think will be very fit as he lives near us and I 
know would be very acceptable on such an expedition.— 
We would wish to have your Lordship’s answer as soon 
as possible so that we could know what to depend on, for 
some is of a notion, if a priest cannot be got here, to 
make our situation be made known to our Bishop in 
Ireland, we are mostly all from two adjoining Parishes 
in one County, if we do not get a Priest the people will 
go in rebellion and will be a scandal to the communion, 
for at the last spring court for this county there was no 
less than 44 state warrants returned against Catholics for 
riot whereas if a priest was among us we would put a 
stop to the like. Now I have told you of our situation 
and usage and wholy rely on your goodness. 
No more but remain yt Lordship’s 
humble servant 
CoNNEL ROGERS. 

P.S. If a Priest should chance and come and visit us 
I would recommend to him to come to Greensburgh and 
inquire for Peter Rogers who will come with him here. 
Please to direct to me as before (that is) to the care of 
Peter Rogers near Greensburgh I hope your Lordship 
will be pleased to pardon me if I have used undecent or 
unbecoming expressions, etc. 


To this letter was added a document subscribed by the 
trustees, asking for a priest, viz: 


“To the Right Rev. Father in God 
JouHN CARROLL: 
The Petition of the Trustees of the Catholic 
Congregation west of the Allegheny river, on Buffaloe 
Respectfully Sheweth: 
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That a Priest is very much wanted in this part of the 
Country. Not less than Eighty families of Catholics in 
this settlement alone, besides several settlements contin- 
gous, the same most equally in number and every year 
getting more numerous all of which is entirely destitute 
of a Catholic ministry. Your Petitioners therefore beg 
leave to request your Lordship may take our deplorable 
situation into consideration, so as to send or order us a 
Priest. We are well assured no other station in America 
is more in need than we at present. Now as the Revd 
Mr. Flinn resides with Mr. Hilbrun (and wishes to be 
stationed here) we would request your Lordship will 
be pleased to order him for us and your Petitioners as 
in duty bound will pray. . . . In the name of the Con- 
gregation Neal Dugan, Neal Sweeny, Jas. Sheridan, John 
McLoughlin, Connel Rogers, Trustees. 

About this time the German trustees of Holy Trinity 
Church wrote to Father Helbron to return to Philadelphia 
and to resume the pastorship of that congregation again,°® 
but he refused the offer and decided definitely to remain 
at Sportsmanhall. His next letter to Bishop Carroll is one 
of the most interesting of his whole series ™ (English) 

He dated it 


PiTTsBURGH, I Nov., 1805. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 

I take the liberty to inform your Lordship of my pre- 
sent return to Pittsburgh from the North and Western 
part of this province. I travelled with the greatest 
fatigue over five counties till the Lake. In different sta- 
tions I baptized about 90 children and received of dif- 
ferent persuasions into the Church. General O’Hara at 
Pittsburgh received me friendly at his house. Few days 
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after this I intend to go to Washingtotn, Readstone, Yock 
River, and home again, where I hope to be at the first 
Sunday of December. During this extensive visit going 
and coming I spent most all the money which I got from 
the poor people. No matter, Deus providebit ultra. 

Concerning Mr. Flynn, it is the truth that your Lord- 
ship mentioned in your letter, “est vir nullius resolutionis.” 
He left me at Bouflo where the congregation bought a 
place on purpose for the priest, which is not prepared yet 
and will not so soon be ready to receive the priest. I 
did everything possible to encourage the people to pre- 
pare it at least in one year and that they shall get a good 
priest by the favour of our Bishop. Therefore I would 
be very glad if your Lordship sent Mr. Mahony the 
priest (to me at the) next Spring to conduct him to the 
foresaid county. Mr. Flynn went down the River Ohio 
perhaps to the monks of La Trappe or other place and in 
my opinion is not to be pleased anywhere. Of which I 
am sorry. He was about 5 weeks with me without 
celebrating and preaching but once. 

I promised to the faithful in this wilderness by this 
visit to come back again in the year hereafter and hoping’ 
at that time to have another good worthy priest with 
me who would be of the greatest benefit and promotion 
to our Religion. Mr. Collerick printer of Washington 
told me that he at the last Court at Wheelersburg (Way- 
nesburg) payed the taxes of the lots of Mr. Lannigar 
(Lonergan) deceased at New Orleans which are given to 
your Lordship by his departure from Pittsburgh down 
the River. If it is so I wish to have any information of 
it. I could not give any satisfaction to him of it. The 
people in the Western Country are very ignorant in the 
principles of Religion especially the youth and certainly 
a great many will be lost if they cannot get Catechisms 
and question books of our doctrine. Many are not able 
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to pay and I don’t know how to get them without money. 
If your Lordship or Mr. Beeston to whom I give my Re- 
spects have a quantity of them, I wish (you) to do this 
charity to these distressed faithful souls with the as- 
surance to pray and remain your sincere affectionated 
most obedient humble servant 
PETER HELBRON.” 


Our missionary at Sportsmanhall went to the East quite 
frequently as may be seen from the letters of Philadelphia 
priests during that time. Two reasons can be given for 
such journeys. Father Helbron’s debts and his attachment 
to a part of his former congregation of Holy Trinity church 
in the Quaker City. Repeatedly he was even invited by some 
of his friends to resume the pastorate of this flock. Thus 
in 1804 some trustees made a formal request to have him 
again as their pastor although other members of that organ- 
ization objected most strenuously. In October 1806 (F. Hel- 
bron’s last Baptismal entry is Oct. 5.) he went again to 
Philadelphia and some of his enemies surmised that on this 
occasion he appealed to his friends to be again installed as 
the pastor of Holy Trinity church. On his way to the East 
he stopped in Clearfield with Father Gallitzin to assist him 
in the funeral services held in memory of the mother of that 
Apostle of the Alleghany mountains. The prince-priest 
wrote the following account of the event to Bishop Carroll :°° 


NOVEMBER II, 1806. 
“Your favor of October 6 and October 13 I only re- 
ceived this morning, together with the inclosed letters 
from my sister etc. announcing the doleful news of that 
fatal stroke which deprived me of a most tender and 
affectionate mother and your diocese of a most zealous 
friend and protector. The flood of tears it drives from 
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my eyes. . . . In conjunctions with Mr. Helbron I cele- 
brated her funeral during three successive days in as 
splendid a manner as the narrowness of my circumstances 
admitted.” 


After F. Helbron arrived in Philadelphia he gave to 
Bishop Carroll the following explanation for his journey to 
the Quaker City: °° 

PHILADELPHIA, 22ND Nov., 1806. 

“ Right Rev. Sir: 

I take the liberty to inform your Lordship of my arrival 
at Philadelphia some time ago. The reason of my com- 
ing here is, a certain man J... D. . . . who troubled 
me in several ways from the beginning of my possession 
at the place near Greensburgh, this man, by the principles 
given to him by my ante-cessor Mr. Fromm attacked your 
and my character saying that the Bishope of Baltimore 
and all his priests are heretics and that I by your advise 
killed Mr. Fromm which action at the supreme court in 
Greensburgh held there one year ago he lost and (was) 
fined to pay 100 dollars which money received the lawyers 
dividing (it) amongst themselves. They offered me a 
part of that money, I would not consent. Now this 
present time before I left my house this fellow suit (sued) 
me again by the last court for 60 books sold to Mr. 
Brosius some years ago. He swore at the last Court that 
by writing I stobt (stopped) Mr. Brosius not to pay for 
the said Books which is false and so Mr. Brosius has 
given testimony before the Magistrate to convince this 
fellow of his falsehood. The second reason to be here 
and going to Lancaster at the next session of Assembly 
is to lay my petition of erecting a Lottery before the 
house of Representatives. We have a fine lot in Greens- 
burgh but the poor people of ours are not able to build 
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without getting a lottery. Colonell O’Hara at Pittsburgh 
made a present to me a fine lot at Pittsburgh. We col- 
lected for that purpose more than 1000 dollars already, 
I hope with your approbation to lay the cornerstone the 
next spring by the assistance of Mr. Schmidt of Clearfield. 
I built a little lock (log) chapell at my place but it is 
quite too small for the increasing Catholic Religion in our 
part. The only help to me is Mr. Schmidt and also I to 
him, but we want more help for the Catholics in the 
Inschen (Indian) Country where I was and travelled 
most true all part till the Lack. I suffered ecredill (a 
great deal) in hunting the Catholcs there near the Inschen 
(Indian) cornplanters where I exposed much my life 
meeting some Inschens (Indians) on the Road. I bap- 
tized in one journey 120 children and lost at the same 
time my horse. Right Rev. Sir, I come now to my old 
age, but non recuso laborem, si sum populo necessarius. 
I heard from Mr. Egan at Philadelphia that he sent 
letters to Ireland for a priest. After their arrival I hope 
you will send me and Mr. Schmidt wanting help. There 
is in Bofflo a place both (bought) by the Catholics ready 
to receive a priest. The people promised (to) me to 
assist him. Mr. Flinn is gone down the River to the 
Trappists. I got a letter from him last August, he has 
notion to come back again, but I think him so much 
changeable and not fit for this country. 

Sir I intend to remain here till the next session of As- 
sembly in Lancaster, from there I shall return home. 
All my prayers and wishes is your Lordship to continue 
in the state of good health and enjoy for ever with the 
assurance to be with the greatest esteem and love your 
affectionated 

humble obedt servant 
PETER HELBRON. 
My regards to Mr. Beeston 
Please to direct the answer to Rd Mr. Carr.” 
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Father Helbron’s reasons for his journey to Philadelphia 
in 1806 as expressed in the preceding letter were not ac- 
cepted without some suspicion on the part of his Superior. 
This was due to letters of the missionary’s enemies who 
wrote to Bishop Carroll alleging other reasons for this 
journey. Among these Father A... B... . sent the fol- 
lowing account :** (Latin) 


PHILADELPHIA, I DECEMBER, 1806. 
“Right Rev. Siw: 

I wrote lately that Dr. Helbron arrived here for the 
purpose of celebrating Christmas in this city, but behold, 
he is trying to force himself on the parish again. Some 
are said of having invited him and two of these friends 
Mr. H....and Mr. F. .. . have already interviewed 
several of the trustees. Three of these spoke to me about 
the affair and are of the opinion that F. Helbron be ap- 
pointed my assistant. One, Mr. O. .. . told me that all 
the trustees are opposed to such a scheme. Nevertheless 
there is sufficient cause for new troubles, unless your 
Lordship will prevent such a plot especially since Mr. Carr 
in whose house Mr. Helbron is lodging is approving his 
plans. His purpose to obtain the permission of a lottery 
cannot be the real one for he should be in Lancaster for 
that purpose. . . .” 


Such accusations naturally caused in inquiry, and Bishop 
Carroll wrote to Father Helbron to explain why he went to 
Philadelphia without permission. The letter is lost, but 
from the answer of Father Helbron we can conjecture the 
context. The defendant in this case wrote from 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER IITH, 1806. 
“ Right Rev, Sir: 

I was honoured by your Lordship’s favour of the sth 
inst. I am very sorry that your Lordship is displeased 
(at me) to be here so long. I came here to settle my 
important business without to give offense to anybody or 
Congregation. I told you in my last (letter) the reason 
of it, but I forgot to tell you the other reasons. You 
remember how much this man(n) of money D... . 
V. . . . troubled me formerly and yet (still) at present 


to get the money for the house rent duing to him, (due 
him.) He at last appointed Mr. H. .. . and Dr. Carr 


to settle the whole, for which I am very glad hoping to 
be settled by this gentleman. An other settlement which 
I wish (to) be done is with Mr. S. ... one of the 
trustees of Holy Trinity church to whom I paid £30 cash 
in help to the security which the trustees of Trinity have 
given before my Brother left this city in order and com- 
mand of the sayd trustees to collect in Europe for the 
said church, of which by the revolution of France he was 
as much I (am) informed a true victim rewarded by the 
merciful God. By these circumstances I hope you will 
not be angry at my delay at Philadelphia, which I intend 
to leave as soon as this Business is settled. Mr. Britt 
came to see me at St. Augustine and I revisited him at 
Trinity as friend and brother, but I never was invited 
from any of officiate there. Dr. Carr offered me his 
house and all I want, till I have settled all my great 
business. I think it my duty to help him in spiritual 
functions as much as I can without any offense or dis- 
turbance to others. I was so many years absent from 
Philadelphia and the distance of my place will not allow 
me to come back soon(ly) to such a journey and ex- 
penses. I wish to settle my business especially with the 
Spanish Gentleman, who is intending if not settled, to 
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seize my property in the country by Law. The Catholics 
at my place are scattered in small number about my 
neighborhood which is settled with other persuasions. I 
spoke with the Rev. Mr. Agen (Egan). I told him to 
be very glad to get a good religious friar and preacher to 
help me in such an extensive country. Right Revd I 
expect good progress in my business and success to my 
petition to the house of representatives and be still praying 
with all affection and greatest esteem 
your most humble servant 
PETER HELBRON. 


We cannot surmise the effect which this letter had, but 
his opponents tried again to have him removed from Phila- 
delphia by episcopal authority. For this purpose Mr. 
Oellers, trustee secretary of Holy Trinity church wrote a 
letter to Bishop Carroll January 14, 1807, accusing F. Hel- 
bron of fomenting strife in the congregation by attempting 
to be reinstated in the church. The missionary left Phila- 
delphia in February and went to Lancaster to appeal to the 
House of Representatives for a lottery in favor of the 
Greensburg church. The session of the legislature of 
the Spring term of 1807 was appealed to by many churches 
to have lotteries. Twenty-eight different denominations 
applied. Amongst these was one Catholic petition. All 
of them except seven were refused lotteries and among the 
latter was also that of F. Helbron. Somewhat disheartened 
he returned to Sportsmanhall which he had named Clear- 
spring(—Hellbrun) and wrote a letter to Bishop Carroll : °° 

CLEARSPRING, 16TH Marcu, 1807. 

“Right Rev. Sir: 

I take the liberty to inform to the Lordship’s satisfac- 
tion my arrival at home.... After my departure 
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from Philadelphia I stopt eight days at Lancaster by the 
intercession of the said derelict congregation and during 
that time administered it visiting the sick, hearing con- 
fessions and at the Sunday following preaching. They 
desired unanimously to stay or to come back to the same 
place under reasonable payments per year. During the 
same time I inquired likewise at the house of the re- 
presentatives concerning my petition of a lottery pre- 
sented three years ago. I spoke with several members 
of the upper and under-house on that subject, but there 
seems to be at present no expectation in favour because 
about 30 petitions of different persuasions was laid before 
the house this session and so much I heard all are re- 
jected by the majority of the votes divided amongst them- 
selves. Nevertheless some promised me to do what is in 
their power. From that (place) I went to Conewago to 
Mr. De Barth who received me kindly insisting to stay 
one Sunday for his comfort and help in spiritual func- 
tions. After this I went to Carlistle (Carlisle), which 
requested me like the others and so I did all to the honour 
of God and Salvation of the people. 

Right Rev. Sir: Before I left Philadelphia a great 
many of the congregation of Trinity came to me telling 
and assuring me by their word, that if I would with the 
consent of the Bishop of Baltimore stay or come back 
by his order, that they would with all pleasure pay all 
my debts to V. . . . the sum of 400-24 dollars contracted 
innocently at the time of the Rebellion. It was certainly 
a great offer, but I would not agree without the approba- 
tion of my Bishop as lawful Superior. 

So I went off, but in great disturbance of my mind in 
regard to such a bargain signed in presence of Dr. Carr 
and Heartly attorney to pay in two years the said sum 
400-24 dollars and more with this addition to pay and 
send to Philadelphia every six months some money or 
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value of money. By this I am sure this avaritious man 
intends to take the law at Greensburgh if not payd ac- 
cording to this Bargain. I would not agree to it because 
he charged the house rent at that time £100($) which 
never was payd before, because the house rent was never 
more than £60 ($) and after my departure he could not 
get more than £40 ($). I would not agree to this present 
bargain, even if he would put me in (the) jail. After 
that he remitted the interest which would come by his 
account more than 100 Dollars. What a shameful unjust 
inhuman proceeding, but Doctt Carr and Hartley per- 
suaded me to agree to the sum of 400-24 dollars. 

After my return home I examined my wheat with the 
intention to make superfine flour and send a load at my 
expenses to Philadelphia to hinder such an avaritious in- 
tention to prosecute me in this Western country, but my 
wheat is so much mixed with rye and uncleanness, that 
it is impossible to do the business as I wish. My horse 
creatures are too young to sale, money not to be had in 
this part, nor help from any place. I cannot express the 
trouble which came innocent over me by the unjust pro- 
ceedings of Trinity Church. At the Supreme Court was 
nothing done concerning me to be restored to the pulpit 
and the pastoral functions, the contempt of court stopt 
the whole business and I must suffer and suffer yet by 
G. .. .’s unjust, inhuman proceeding. By all these un- 
happy circumstances and prospects it will come to pass to 
force me to sell my property and if it will be the case I 
can and will not stay here under such a persecution. . . . 
Besides this there is one man here John D. .. . who 
summoned me to court where I must appear the next week 
concerning the Books which he sold to Mr. Brosius. To 
whom he says and swore at the court that I wrote Mr. 
Brosius not to pay, consequently to pay to D... . all 
damages. But I am not in the least afraid because the 
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affidavit of Mr. Brosius is in the hand of my attorney 
Armstrong in Greensburgh . . . . I wrote two lettters 
from Philadelphia to our Convent in Ireland for one or 
two priests, good speakers necessary in this country. I 
spoke with Mr. Elling at Bedford. He told me that he 
intends to write to me in the month of July to be his suc- 
cessor and restored at my former place. ... My dear 
Lord, I let this disagreeable circumstances to your con- 
sideration and fatherly advise with the assurance to be 
with greatest esteem love and regard at the altar praying 
your most obedt humble servant 
PETER HELBRON.” 


The above mentioned troubles were not the only difficulties 
which awaited F. Helbron at his return to Sportsmanshall 
in March 1807. It seems during his absence thieves en- 
tered his house and among other things carried away some 
cash which belonged to him or to the Church. Moreover 
an enemy used this misfortune to bring about enmity be- 
tween the two clerical friends in Western Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Helbron and Prince Gallitzin, by trying to make F. Helbron 
suspicious in this matter. How honest both these priests 
were in their friendship to each other is revealed in their 
next letters to Bishop Carroll of Baltimore 

Prince-priest Gallitzin wrote about this affair: *° 


CLEARFIELD, May 11, 1807. 
“T am on the point of starting for Greensburgh whilst 
my horse is eating his feed I cannot forbear myself the 
satisfaction of writing a few lines to your Lordship. 
I feel very curious to know what is going on at Greens- 
burgh, I doubt very foul and dirty work. I have too 
many reasons to believe that Mr. Helbron (is the author) 
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of a scheme the end of which is to be my destruction and 
and appointing of him in my place, however, I shall know 
better again to-morrow evening. There is something 
mysterious in the Lock breaking and money stealing busi- 
ness. The money must have been put out of the way 
for it seems that Mr. Helbron complains of not finding 
it. If so, it appears plainly it must have been put out of 
the way by those very persons that accuse me of stealing 
it. With the help of God I shall be able to fix the saddle 
on the right horse. The greatest satisfaction to me is 
that I am completely innocent in all those cases in which 
I am accused, as far as I have been informed of the 
accusations. Another satisfaction is that not one person 
in the whole congregation except a handful of the vilest 
blackguards, believe any of the accusations. My very 
Protestant neighbors have showed as much indignation 
at the base malicious and foul steps that are a taking, as 
some of the most zealous Catholics. . . . Another satis- 
faction is that N. M.... the widow W.... until 
lately my enemies pressed and solicited to join the Plot 
have on the contrary embraced the opportunity to get re- 
conciled and signalize themselves in my cause. J... . 
B. . . . has spread the most infamous lies to make people 
talk and afterwards with a grave and sorrowful counten- 
ance and a great many sighs complained that he was very 
sorry to hear people talk so bad of me, and that it has 
become his duty to inform the bishop. O Juda, Juda. . .” 


Father Gallitzin even added a copy of the letter which he 
sent to this calumniator and which gives some information 
about the nature of this trouble. ‘He wrote: 


“ Dear Friend: 

I cannot deny but a great deal has been told me about 
what you and your wife should have said concerning a 
broken lock, concerning Dr. Helbron’s pigs and chickens, 
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concerning M...R.... W... . whom on account of 
the most tremendous winds and cold nights I caused to 
sleep by the fire in Dr. Helbron’s room, concerning her 
being kept hid in my house every Sunday and holiday 
after Mass, concerning my debts, concerning burning the 
widow W... .’s house, .... I admonish you to do 
PetaCes ae 


Shortly afterwards Father Helbron gave his version of 
the case in the following letter to the same Superior : ™ 


(CLEARSPRING THE I6TH OF JUNE, 1807. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 

What I wrote to your Lordship after my return home 
you will see the truth of it by the enclosed letter of Mr. 
Collins attorney at Pittsburgh concerning this avaritious 
man. . . I do not know what to do. If it could be done 
that your Lordship be the intercessor by writing to V.... 
or to pay for me the $112, of which I include hereby my 
note. If it please to be accepted by your Lordship I 
hope undoubtedly to pay this note to your Lordship in 
one year time. . . . I amsorry to hear from the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt who was lately with me some days and we con- 
versed together to relieve him from his troubles of his 
congregation. He told me that some of them has given 
ill report against his character. I defended him and will 
at all means and all time. He was at my place for visit 
many times especially when I started (went) to Phila- 
delphia. After my return I did not hear of any scandal 
given by him neither during my absence nor presence. 
It is true my desk was brock open by force and some 
Copper money taken away, but God knows who did so. 
Certain it would be foolish to think of the Mr. Schmidt. 
I invited the Revd Mr. Schmitt the last time when I was 
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in Clearfield with Miss Rachel a good pious girl to come 
here to see her aunt a woman married to Christian Ruf- 
fner. The Rev. Phelin is gone to Boffloo to take pos- 
session of the place for the priest. He was with me and 
I gave him the best directions and instructions for that 
country. I wish to be happy of hearing your favourable 
answer by the next post with the assurance to be in all 
affection and esteem praying 
your obedt humble servant 
PETER HELBRON.” 


Father Galitzin succeeded in tracing the origin of this 
trouble, appealed to the court of Greensburg, the guilty per- 
son made public reparation and peace returned to his con- 
gregation. He reports all this in his next letter to Bishop 
Carros 


LorETTO, JUNE 20, 1807. 
“ My Lord: 

It is now about two weeks since I returned from 
Greensburgh and have been kept so busy that little or no 
time was left to give your Lordship an account of my 
proceedings and successes at Greensburgh. ... 1 was 
hardly two days in Westmoreland County when I dis- 
covered by Simon Ruffner and some more of my friends 
the whole plot laid for my destructlon which was by 
(those) certificates and oaths procured from Greensburgh 
and circulated though this county of Cambria to procure 
subscriptions to a petition against me, to have a clergy- 
man appointed to inspect my conduct. The next day I 
started for Greensburgh. . . . I immediately applied for 
two Writs of Scandal, had them served as quick as pos- 
sible which produced a happy change. The guilty man 
asked public pardon and peace was brought back to the 
community.” 
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How much the Apostle of the Alleghenies must have 
suffered from such attacks can be seen from his next letter 
to the same Superior: ** 


LorETTO, SEPTEMBER, 1807. 
(‘Postmark : GREENSBURG SEPT. 26) 
“ My Lord: 

With a feeble and trembling hand and sorrowful heart, 
full of the deepest and blackest melancholy I took up the 
pen to give myself the comfort and consolation of ad- 
dressing a few lines to your Lordship. I am hardly re- 
covered from a severe spell of sickness which attacked me 
at Greensburgh and which has left me so weak, that I can 
scarcely crawl about and have not been able to begin yet 
to say Mass again. Rev. Helbron will be here to- 
morrow and stay with me a few weeks until I gain 
strength sufficiently to discharge my duty.” 


About that time Father Badin passed through this ter- 
ritory on his way to Kentucky and was detained at the head 
waters of the Monongahela waiting for a ship to take him 
to his mission. This enforced stay at Brownsville resulted 
in the conversion of one of the most prominent families in 
this locality viz: that of Major Noble near that port. He 
gave an account of this happy event in an interesting letter 
dated : ™* 


near REDSTONE (alias BROWNSVILLE) 

17TH DECEMBER (X%er), 1807. 
“T have retarded so long to procure a boat to go down 
the Monongahela. In the meantime I paid a visit to 
the Revd Mr. Heilbron and rendered a few services to 
the Catholics of Redstone and vicinty where there is much 
good todo. And indeed I found myself almost estranged 
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from Kentucky when I find so much employment else- 
where. I urged the people to build a chapel in Browns- 
ville and Mr. Gillespie subscribed £40 besides a quarter- 
acre lot in town; the subscription amounts now to nearly 
$400 and would soon be immediately raised above that 
sum, if my boat, crew and water were not ready (as 
they are) for me. 

I have received in the Church Maj. Noble and his Lady, 
parents of a large and respectable family. I baptized 
two of their children and two more of the family. Mr. 
Noble is a man of great judgment, probity and piety: he 
is disposed and his fortune is such as to be able to build 
himself a church on his land, five or six miles distant 
from Brownsville. 

A priest is much wanting in these parts: I wrote to the 
Revd Mr. Heilbron, requesting him to visit soon that 
family and congregation. I do sincerely respect him; but 
he is rather old, too old and unwieldy to do (in addition 
to his several congregations of Westmoreland County) 
the distant and extensive business which is to be done in 
the counties of Fayette, Washington etc. and in Virginia. 
I have found ‘Catholics almost everywhere: many more 
are unknown or scattered about at a distance from the 
roads through which I travelled: some do but faintly 
acknowledge what they are, others sink into heresy or 
latitudinarism, because there is no rallying point or priests 
to commune with: the settlements of Redstone, York 
(Youghiogheny) river, Muddy creek, Washington-town 
(in Washington county, Pennsylvania) Pittsburg, etc. are 
more than sufficient to employ and support one Priest at 
least. But missioners in these parts must descend into 
the huts of the poor and be satisfied with any sort of 
treatment by day or night: they must be inquisitive and 
indefatigable in the search of stray sheep. They should 
have at hand Catechisms, books, pictures, beads, etc. to 
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procure admittance or secure to themselves easier success; 
they must be dexterous, disinterested, humble and patient 
to enter into minute details and proportionate themselves 
as it were to every circumstance and situation, they must 
expose themselves to disagreeable weather, cross-rides, 
disappointments and even insults, they are not to be 
backward in acknowledging anywhere or rather in making’ 
known their sacerdotal character. They should always be 
ready to give a sermon, an exhortation or a controversial 
speech publicly or privately. May the spirit of the 
ancient Jesuits revive and the society multiply in 
AMErCa a. 


Father Badin left Brownsville on the 18th of December 
as he stated in a letter to Bishop Carroll written ‘“‘on the 
Monogahela River 19 Xber 1807 and went to Bardstown 
from which he described his stay at Pittsburgh in the fol- 
lowing words; *° 


BARDSTOWN, 7 JAN. 1808. 
“. . . I beg your Reverence at all event to direct a few 
lines to Maj. Noble near Brownsville, Pennsylvania. .. . 
He would have wrote himself, if it had not been thought 
better that I should do it. The chapel at Pittsburg it 
under roof. I officiated there on the 2oth Xber and found 
30 Catholic families in the town alone, who would have 
obligated themselves in writing for the maintenance of 
a priest, if their church were finished and debts paid. . .” 


Even a year later our Kentucky missionary watched over 
the progress of Catholicity in this locality and expressed 
this in a letter to the Bishop of Baltimore: ‘* 
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St. STEPHEN, 7. 8° (OcTOBER) 1808. 

«|. . Iam happy to hear of the safe arrival at Balti- 
more of Maj. Noble and Mr. Gough. I hope that ere 
now Mr. Hellbron has completed everything necessary to 
the rehabilitation of his marriage. I trust that his con- 
version and that of his virtuous Lady will be a means of 
propagating faith and establishing church in the Redstone 
settlements. A few months since, I received a charming 
letter from Mrs. Noble who informs me that the subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a chapel amounted then to 
SOOO Metres cu 


The above mentioned marriage dispensation was duly 
received by Father Helbron for he wrote to the Bishop of 
Baltimore: 


GREENSBURGH, the 21 JuLy, 1808. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 
I received your favour some time ago with the en- 
closed dispensation of the respectable Nobles family, 
- which I intend to perform with all requisites to it, as soon 
as Mr. Noble returns from his journey to New Orleans. 
I received your letter at Philadelphia in which you pro- 


mised to assist me by paying to Ignatius V.... 50 
dollars. . . . I dont know what to do in this imprudent 
proceeding. . . . If I get no help I must sue the Trinity 


church for all damages done to me in time of Rebellion; 
to which the trustees of that church are in conscience 
obliged to restore all damages done to me, because they 
lost their action in the Court of Rome and it ought to be 


renewed at the Supreme Court where the cause was not 
eRe ee” 


Bishop Carroll answered Father Helbron’s letter at once 
and he disapproved his methods about money matters, per- 
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haps influenced by some one who accused the priest of ex- 
travagance and imprudence. The letter of the Right Rev. 
Ordinary is not preserved but from F. Helbron’s answer we 
can again conjecture its context. He wrote: 


CLEARSPRING near GREENSBURGH, 
the 7TH of AUGUST, 1808. 
“ Right Rev. Sir: 

Your letter of the 30th of July came at hand the 7th 
of August surprising me (on account of) such an ex- 
pression and reproach which I never expected, which I 
took up with patience and humiliation as from my super- 
ior. But you will allow me to take the liberty and free- 
dom to answer the truth without any offense, of which I 
ask pardon.—Your bad idea and little opinion of me are 
strange to me not knowing the reason. You remember 
the Rebellion of Trinity Church against your authority 
which I in my conscience had to defend and, if I had 
taken part with them against you as they encouraged 
me at that time, I would be still their pastor, they paying 
the house rent, salary and what I want. I did not and 
so doing plunged into all the troubles and damages from 
that to the present time by such proceeding, especially the 
unreasonable charging of the house rent by V.... If 
you please take this into consideration you will easily 
apprehend the plunder done in these transactions, espec- 
ially when they acknowledged their error and submitted 
again. At that time was the proper moment to bring 
them to their duty what they ought to do to God and man, 
at least to restore the pastor or the damages done him and 
certainly if the indulgence was not so great, I would be 
restored in one way not suffering innocently. 

Concerning my place and living economie (farm) and 
other (signs of) extravagances and my duty to God and 
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man I suppose it is an imagination or false information 
which I take the liberty to answer. The place to which 
I was sent by your commission was entirely out of 
order and nobody could live on it. I intended in the 
beginning to leave it, but by your encouragement and 
promise to send me for assistance to overcome the first 
difficulties during two years 25£—you sent me 60$ with 
the condition to say 40 Holy Masses which I did, and this 
is all. I spent since I am here some 1oo€ only for im- 
provements and to keep a decent house. The other place 
is small with a little improvement and is of very little 
benefit to me. I wish you could take a view of both, 
then you could judge. . . . I tend to my place, a middling’ 
large congregation, without getting anything by them 
neither by subscription or assistance. My income is all 
from the places where I keep my stations. I could tell 
you a great deal more but I hope your Lordship will 
come to another sentiment. My heart is unchangeable 
towards you praying in all esteem and love 
your most obedient servant 
PETER HELBRON.” 


This is Father Helbron’s last letter on record in the 
Baltimore Archives. In 1808 Pennsylvania was made a 
special diocese with the see at Philadelphia. During the 
same year the first resident pastor arrived in Pittsburgh. 
Father William F. H. O’Brien, however, was still sent by 
Bishop Carroll and from his new field of labor he continued 
to give to the Archbishop of Baltimore a detailed account of 
his missionary labors during the next seven years. These 
letters contain the most valuable information about Cath- 
olicity in that city during those early years. Inthe first 
letter the missionary describes his trip from Baltimore to 
the Ohio and his arrival at his post: 7° 
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PittssurcG, Nov. 16, 1808. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

Having visited the two congregations you have com- 
mitted to my charge, I hasten to give you some account 
concerning them. After the most rough and unpleasant 
journey I ever performed in my life I arrived the 25th 
ult. at Revd Mr. Helbron’s who received me very kindly. 
He was about preparing to go to the congregations of 
Brownsville and Pittsburg, which he had a custom of 
visiting twice a year. It was agreed on, that after my 
spending 3 or 4 days with him at his home, we should 
go together, for which purpose he was so kind as to lend 
me a horse. We arrived at Mr. Noble’s the 30th where 
we said Mass that day as well as on All Saints Day. In 
the morning of that last mentioned day, the long wished 
for ceremony was performed by the Revd Mr. Helbron 
in the presence of myself alone. Mr. Noble and the 
other Catholics welcomed me and expressed a satisfaction 
at your having at length thought of them. Some re- 
marked that they were poor and unable to do much for 
the support of a priest, however they would do the best 
they could. From the best information I could obtain it 
appears there are not more than 4 or 5 Catholic families 
(at least that are known to be such) in Brownsville. 
There are some scattered families in the country. From 
Brownsville we went to Washington, where there are only 
2 or 3 Catholic families and some in the country around. 
We spent a day there and proceeded to Pittsburg, where 
we arrived the 5th of the present inst. ~ I was well re- 
ceived by Mr. Beelen who thas shown me every mark of 
attention in his power and at whose house I lodge for -he 
present. I have seen the Church; it is not finished. It 
is only covered in, neither the floor, windows nor anything 
else is done. What is still worse, the congregation have 
not the means of finishing it and the trustees are already 
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involved in debt. It is not a square building, as was re- 
ported, but is much too low. It is 50 feet by 30. Several 
of the Catholics that I have visited expressed a satisfac- 
tion in having a priest resident among them, but some 
mentioned, that, the congregation being already involved, 
they had been taken in an unprepared state and of course 
were scarcely able to support a priest. However some 
of the most active have come forward and observed that, 
as you had sent me to serve them, they would endeavour 
to retain me and exert themselves to prepare the Church 
if the means could possibly be procured. It was very 
fortunate that I brought with me most of the requisites 
for divine service, as not one of them is to be found here. 
They have furnished me with such linen as I stood in 
need of for the use of the altar. I am necessitated to 
say Mass on Sundays where I can; one time in a house 
half finished, another time in the Academy, which if it 
can be procured, I believe we shall make use of, until the 
Church is completed. It is supposed there are 100 or 
perhaps 150 Catholics in Pittsburg and the adjacent 
country, tho’ they are mostly poor. Thus things stand 
at present, but I hope all difficulties will wear away. Et 
spero et sperabo. 

I have been introduced to Mr. Ross who expressed a 
great degree of satisfaction at your sending a priest here. 
He has given me an introduction to Mr. Hughes, a rich 
Catholic acquaintance of his, living about 18 or 20 miles 
from Brownsville. I have also been introduced to a Dr. 
Richardson formerly of Baltimore, who made many in- 
quiries concerning you and expressed some surprise that 
you had not written to him by me. He desired me to 
tender you his kindest respects and has given me an in- 
troductory letter to a friend of his at Brownsville. I 
waited on Mr. O’Hara and thanked him in your name and 
that of the congregation for the donation of the Church 
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lot. He is also very desirous of a priest’s residence here. 
I intend to set out tomorrow for Brownsville; the distance 
from this place is about 35 miles. 

Now to return to the affair of our church. A certain 
Mr. G. ... from Pittsburg met Mr. Helbron and my- 
self at Greensburg. He stated that he had received com- 
mission from the trustees and the principal Catholics of 
Pittsburg to collect money (principally from New York) 
to finish the Church. Mr. Helbron gave him an intro- 
ductory letter to you to which I signed my name. This 
Mr. G. . . . may have or probably will shortly call on 
you to get your signature. But it seems or rather it is 
certain that the procedure is wholly false and unauthor- 
ized. For upon inquiry after our arrival at Pittsburg 
neither the trustees nor any of the Catholics has either 
sanctioned or even been acquainted with the procedure. 
Mr. Helbron promised to write to you. . . . but at his 
leaving me, he with some others requested me to do it. 
I have done it. 

I should be very thankful to you if you would be so 
good as to send the vestments you promised me before 
my departure. ... 

I am with the greatest respect 
your obedient servant and affectionate 
child in J. C. 
Ws. O’BrYAN.” 


The appointment of F. O’Bryan to the pastorate of Pitts- 
burgh was welcome news to the two priests who had so far 
been practically the only resident pastors of Western Penn- 
sylvania. This may be learned from a letter of Father Gal- 
litzin to the Right Rev. Bishop Carroll towards the end of 
the year 1808. He wrote: 
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“ Rey. Mr. Helbron having lost the greatest part of his 
burden by the appointment of Rev. W. O’Brien writes 
to me he expects to be with me pretty often for the time 
to come and that he probably will be with me soon, I ex- 
pect after Christmas duties at Greensbungh. Yr! Lord- 
ship need not be uneasy therefore if you cannot provide 
the desired assistance for Christmas next... .” 


Father O’Brien’s life in Pittsburgh was, however, so full 
of hardship and the fruits of his labors were so meager that 
for a time he even thought of leaving and going to Detroit. 
This and other difficulties are the theme of his next letter 
from ** 


PITTSBURGH, MARCH 2, 1809. 
“ Most Rev. Sr: 

I have received the several articles you were so good 
to send me. . . . The Rev. Mr. Richard has lately written 
to me, wishing to learn my sentiments with respect to 
a proposal he makes, of my going with him to Detroit. 
He states that you have left it to my option. . . I am now 
in rather an uncomfortable condition for want of a house 
to celebrate Mass in. . . . Yet I believe it is the desire of 
the people to retain me. They have lately exerted them- 
selves considerably more than I expected in the beginning. 
The two congregations have subscribed nearly 400 dollars 
for my support. The Church at this place will be so 
much forwarded as to admit of Mass being celebrated in 
it by the first of May..... If I should go, perhaps it 
would be well, could you furnish this place with another 
priest in the present circumstances and arrangements? 

With the highest esteem and respect I am Sir 
your most obedient, humble servant 
WILLIAM O’Bryan,” 
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The foregoing letter of the first resident pastor of Pitts- 
burg treated mostly questions of a personal nature. The 
next was written Noy. 16, 1809 ** and referred to various 
subjects; to a family which changed its name, how to in- 
vest people with the scapular, about the dispensation from 
the publication of banns of matrimony, concerning baptism 
of children of Protestants, and a petition for a second altar- 
stone for his mission. From this letter it is also evident 
that Bishop Carroll lent money to Father O’Brien for de- 
fraying his expenses of travel to Pittsburgh. January 13, 
1810 ** Father O’Brien’s letter is of a similar tendency, viz: 
he asks for instructions what to do concerning dances and 
in case he is asked to say prayers over persons afflicted with 
falling sickness, fits, etc. Five months afterwards a letter 
from the same priest contains again more historical material. 
He wrote to the same ecclesiastical dignitary : * 


PittsBuRGH, May 29, 1811. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

I wrote to you about three months ago, but am uncer- 
tain whether you received my letter, as I have not had 
any answer. The principal thing I mentioned was to 
learn from you what you require to be done with 
some lots in Waynesburgh belonging to Mr. Lanaghan 
(Lonergan). When I saw you last fall you mentioned 
that you had a commission to give me concerning those 
lots, but that you would postpone giving it to me till we 
saw each other again. The last time I saw you at Balti- 
more I forgot to mention anything about it, as I suppose 
you did also. The lots were left to the care of Mr. 
Colerick of Washington, who has been paying the taxes 
for 9 or 10 years and who is desirous that something 
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should be done with them shortly, otherwise they may be 
sold for taxes. If you wish anything be done with them 
I shall always be at your service to do anything in my 
power. . 

I have also a request to make to you, it is your inter- 
position in favour of a Mr. William Lovell, a seaman, 
who was impressed in the British service in which he has 
been detained two years and more and is now on board H. 
M. Ship Owen Glandover. I have written to Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, the collector of the Custom house at Baltimore 
requesting him to transmit a duplicate protection for said 
William Lovell to the American consul at London. 
Baltimore was the port from which he last sailed before 
he was impressed, where he procured a protection, but 
forgot to take it with him when he sailed. The friends 
of said Lovell who are Catholics and particular friends 
of mine, have sollicited me to request of you, as a par- 
ticular favour, to take the trouble of calling at the Custom 
house, to know whether the collector has received my 
letter and to see that a duplicate protection is sent on as 
requested. . . . It will give them great consolation and 
will much oblige 

your most obedient humble servant 
Wo. O'BRIEN.” 


This is the first time that the Pittsburgh pastor in his 
correspondence with Archbishop Carroll signs in this manner 
and he repeated it in his two next letters. In 1814 he 
changed his signature again into Wm. F. X. O’Brien and 
kept this signature in his correspondence with his episcopal 
protector. The first of these letters treated entirely of the 
lots bought by Mr. Lonergan in Waynesburg and Father 
O’Brien wrote: °° 
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PITTSBURGH, Nov. 14TH, ISI. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

You may perhaps be surprised that I did not write to 
you before concerning the affair of the lots of Mr. Lon- 
ergan the deed of which you sent to me. You had desired 
me in your letter to consult some honest lawyer. The one 
I always had in view was Mr. Ross. When I was in 
Pittsburgh I called to see him sometimes, he was not at 
home, he was frequently out some distance on his own 
business. But I a few days past found him at home and 
consulted with him on the affair. He says he will do 
everything in his power without the least charge. But 
nothing can be done with the deed only. He wishes you 
could send the letter you received from Mr. Lonergan. 
If not, he wishes to know if you would be willing to de- 
pone that Mr. Lonergan expressed it in his letter to 
you on the occasion to transfer the property to you, 
without any assignment or conveyance of it. If you 
should be willing, he says, that I should apply to the court 
here to get an order to take your deposition; that without 
the letter or your deposition, unless some other very 
strong evidence can be acquired, nothing can be done in 
the affair and that the lots would revert to the Common- 
wealth, unless Mr. Lonergan has lawful heirs in the 
country. As Mr. Ross says the more expeditious, the 
better in this affair, I should be desirous of receiving 
an answer as soon as possible. 

I am with great respect 
your obedient humble servant 
Wo. O'BRIEN.” 


In his letter to Archbishop Carroll, Nov. 16, 1809, Father 
O’Brien mentioned that he received a loan to defray his 
expenses in coming to Pittsburgh in 1808. With the next 
letter he sent his check of $61.25 and wrote a detailed ac- 
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count of these expenses. Likewise the church property 
question of Waynesburg and the trials of the pastor in 
Pittsburgh are recorded. He wrote to his episcopal friend 
in Baltimore: *° 


PITTSBURGH, SEPT. 17, 1812. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

I have been owing you some money for a considerable 
time and have been sorry that it was not in my power to 
pay you before this time. Lest you should not have a 
memorandum of it I will state the account: 


E809 eSeptsyendisto cash’ borrowed wm cease ceteris re acisini $20.00 
October 18th to cash for journey to Pittsburgh ........ 30.00 

tor pixis’ co having chalicesmended =n e+e ee-e eee oe eles 7.00 
tociGatechistiss Wit Sste soso ees Cee a eee ae eee ae 2.00 

to 2 altar stones (when I came to Pittsburgh) ......... 1.50 

to I altar stone you sent me afterwards ................ 75 
$61.25 


To cover this sum I now send enclosed a check. I 
would thank you to let me know of the receipt of it as 
soon as convenient. 

Nothing I suppose can be done towards the securing of 
the lots of R’ M. Lanaghan deceased. Mr. Ross says 
the deed can be of no service to secure them to the Church 
without some other evidence. If Mr. Lanaghan (Loner- 
gan) made no will and no heirs appear they must return 
to the state, unless some substantial proof can be afforded 
of its being his intention to leave them to the Church. 
As I shall probably have the pleasure of seeing you 
sometime this fall or winter, I will return the deed to 
you then. 

I expect and hope that after this time I shall not be 
obliged to return here again to live. I find that it would 
not answer my purpose of taking my mother to live 
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with me; and to be with or near her, at least, is my prin- 
cipal object and anxiety. Should I alone be depending 
on the present circumstances and have to contend with 
the present difficulties of this mission, I should probably 
be able still to bear up a while with the exception that in 
some years hence, things could and would be better as 
there is all probability. But as things stand here at pres- 
ent, the congregation embarrassed with the debt and the 
finishing of their church, having no house prepared for 
a priest to live in and affording him but a trifling sup- 
port, I could not think of taking my mother here. The 
house-rent alone would consume the half of the irregular 
salary I now receive. For the rest I should be obliged 
to depend upon chances which would never answer. And 
to remain so far and so long from my dear mother any 
more I cannot, if possibly to be avoided. I have written 
to Bishop Egan, who, I hope, will grant my reasonable, 
I might say my conscientious request. If it is granted I 
shall probably remove with her to Kentucky, where she 
will be with her relations and I shall be near my friend 
the Rt. Rev. Mr. Flaget and Rev. Mr. David... . 
I remain Most Revd Sir with great esteem 
your most humble obedient servant 
Wo. O’BrIEN.” 


The next letter of the same missionary mentions again 
the possession of the lots in Waynesburg and F. O’Brien 
wrote: * ; 


PITTSBURGH, MARCH I, I814. 

“ Most Rev. Sir: | 
When I wrote to you last Mr. Ross was not in town. 
Since his return I have called on him and consulted with 
him about taking possession of the lots in Waynesburgh 
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left by Rev. Mr. Lonergan for the use of the Church. 
He says I cannot with any security take possession and 
hold them in trust for the Church unless some steps, such 
as he advises be taken by yourself and the Bishop of 
Philadelphia. For this purpose I send back to you Mr. 
Lonergan’s letter with Mr. Ross’s advice copied from a 
note he gave me. 

It will be advisable that the Archbishop make an af- 
fidavit to be written on the back of the letter of Rev. P. 
Lonergan dated Sept. 15th 1801, stating that the Arch- 
bishop received the within letter from the Rev. Lonergan, 
a Catholic priest, that the letter is all in the proper hand- 
writing of the said Lonergan and that with said letter be 
transmitted to deponent a deed of conveyance for the five 
lots of ground therein mentioned which deed bears date 
19 Nov. 1799 and is of record in Green county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The affidavit is to be made before the Mayor of Balti- 
more who must authenticate it with the seal of the city— 
the letter thus proved should be recorded in Green county. 

The Archbishop might then make a written declara- 
tion under his hand and seal—stating “ that P. Lonergan 
a Catholic priest in holy orders under his jurisdiction had 
by deed dated 19 Nov. 1799 purchased five lots in the 
town of Waynesburgh for pious purposes and by his 
letter dated 15 Sept. 1801 declared his appropriation of 
them for that purpose and transferring them to the Arch- 
bishop in order that they might be so managed and ap- 
plied—wherefore the Archbishop thereby authorizes the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania to enter upon and tage possession 
of said lots or cause it to be done and to make such fur- 
ther order and regulation respecting the same as. may best 
promote the interests of religion and to fulfill the intention 
of the pious priest who purchased and secured this prop- 
erty for the use of the Church.” 
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The Bishop of Penna may then make and transmit his 
order to Mr. O’Brien. 

As nothing can be done with the lots until the above- 
mentioned steps are taken it would be well if they are 
taken as soon as possible. . . 

My best respects to Rev. Mr. Fenwick. 

I am your obedient and humble servant 
Wo. F. X. O’Brien.” 


According to the above given promise F. O’Brien visited 
his mother and his friends during the fall of 1814 and 
contrary to his expectation his mother accompanied him on 
his return trip. During his stay in the East he bought an 
organ for the Pittsburgh church and various circumstances 
contributed to make him more enthusiastic about his mission. 
He expresses all this in his next letter to his archiepiscopal 
friend in the following manner: ** 


PITTSBURGH, FEBRUARY 15, I8I5. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 

I have postponed writing to you rather long on account 
of one occupation or another. I left George Town the day 
after I had the pleasure of seeing you last and overtook 
my mother on the third day. We arrived here safe early 
in Novber after a fatiguing journey for my mother. . . . 
I hope the change of climate will restore her health as 
much as can be expected in her old age. Our organ ar- 
rived tolerably safe, is a great novelty in these back woods 
and does very well. I had it up for Christmas day. The 
concourse of the people was very great. We shall have 
a sacristy, a good altar anda pulpit up by Easter. Then 
our Church will be completely finished. Tho’ it is rather 
small at present and if things continue to succeed here 
in respect of the Church for a year or two more as of 
late, we shall be obliged, I hope, to add to the present 
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Church or to take it down and build a new and large 
one. The congregation begin to speak to this effect 
already. Should this ever be the case, whilst I am here, 
I shall certainly call upon our Catholic Brethren of Balti- 
more. I had twice proposed making a collection among 
them, but was somehow baffled both times. But if it 
should hereafter become necessary I hope the third at- 
tempt will prove successful. 

I have heard nothing more about the lots at Waynes- 
burgh. If you had sent on the papers relative to them, 
to the Rt. Rev Dr. Egan, I would thank you... . / As 
things now stand the affair is as far off a settlement as 
it was the first day I heard of it; and the longer the 
delay, the greater is the danger of the lots being for- 
feited or lost. 

(The last part of the letter contains questions as re- 
gards the liturgy in the baptism of infants and [sick] 
adults. ) 

I shall be happy to hear from you as soon as conven- 
ient. Present my best regards to Rev. Mr. Fenwick. 
With best wishes 

I am your obedient humble servant 
Wyy. F. X. O’Brien. 


The last letter of Father O’Brien in this collection of 
Archbishop Carroll’s correspondence deals again with the 
question of the possession of the Church lots in Waynes- 
burgh and he urges his friend to produce, as soon as possible, 
the evidence that F. Lonergan bought them for the use of 
the pastor. He writes: *° 


PITTSBURGH, SEPTEMBER 4TH, I815. 
“ Most Rev. Sir: 
From your long silence in not answering my last letter 
I was apprehensive that there was something in it that 
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might be dissatisfactory to you. If it was it was con- 
trary to my intention and I retract it from this instant. 
But let the case have been as it might, I supposed you 
would have answered as to the part which relates to the 
lots in Waynesburgh that formerly belonged to Rev. Mr. 
Lonergan. In my routes I have called to see those lots. 
I find, they may be, if they are not now, in jeopardy. A 
certain person lately attempted to sell (them) and I was 
told by an inhabitant of the place that he intended to pur- 
chase and would, had he not been informed that the right 
of that man was doubtful. Another person, a lawyer of 
the said place, as I have understood, lays claim to them, 
alleging that he has paid the taxes for them. I did not 
see the lawyer nor the other person that attempted selling 
them but I informed such as seemed desirous of purchas- 
ing that the right lay in myself or rather in yourself from 
whom I daily expected an answer concerning them. If 
something be not done in this affair shortly, they may 
think that I have been only baffling them and that neither 
yourself nor I have any right to them or can make no 
right to them... . 

I desired a Catholic man who lives near the place to 
pay the taxes until I heard from you. . . . you will prob- 
ably remember the directions I sent you from Mr. Ross’ 
hand nearly two years ago and I expect an answer from 
you concerning this affair as soon as possibly convenient. 
I should be glad to hear from you concerning our bishop 
or supposed Bishop of Philadelphia and any foreign or 
even domestic news you may choose to communicate. 

I am with my best respects to Rev. Mr. Fenwick and 
other Rev. Gentlemen 

your obedient and humble servant 
Ws. F. X. O’Brien 


THE WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI 


1858-1921. 


The first band of the Sisters of Mercy came to Cincinnati 
from Kinsale, Ireland, in 1858. Nine Sisters arrived in the 
episcopal city, August 18, 1858. Two years previous, Mrs. 
Sarah Peter, a convert to the faith, who was visiting Ire- 
land, had been requested by Archbishop Purcell to procure 
the services of the Sisters of Mercy for the dioceses of 
Cincinnati." She went personally to the various houses of 
the Sisters in Ireland. On May 3, 1856, Mrs. Peter visited 
the Convent in Kinsdale in her quest for a colony of Sis- 
ters.” In order to give added assurance for the material 
support of the Sisters, Mrs. Peter * promised to make suit- 


1 See was erected June 19, 1821; Archdiocese created July 19, 1850. 
Edward Fenwick, a native of Maryland and a member of the Dominican 
Order was appointed the first Bishop of Cincinnati. He was conse- 
crated by Bishop Flaget in St. Rose’s Church, Washington County, 
Kentucky, January 13,1822. John Baptist Purcell was consecrated Bishop 
of Cincinnati, October 13, 1833 in the Cathedral, Baltimore, by Arch- 
bishop Whitfield. 


2Four Sisters of Charity, Mother Seton Community, came to Cin- 
cinnati, October 27, 1829 to take charge of the first Cathedral school, 
and, with six orphans, opened the first orphan asylum in the diocese. The 
Sisters of Notre Dame established themselves there in 1840; the Ursulines 
in 1845; the Sisters of the Good Shepherd came in 1857. 


3Mrs. Sarah Worthington Peter, daughter of Thomas Worthington, 
State Senator, and later Governor of Ohio, was born at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Early in life she married Hon. Rufus King who died in 1836. 
Some years later she became the wife of Mr. William Peter, British 
Consul at Philadelphia, Pa. Active in church works, she was an earnest 
Episcopalian. She traveled in Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land. After 
the death of Mr. Peter she went to Rome where she was received into 
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able provision, one-fourth of all that she possessed, about 
four thousand dollars, to establish the Sisters and to main-. 
tain their work. She also pledged herself to make the Sis- 
ters beneficiaries of the amount of her life insurance.* 

One of the terms stipulated by the Archbishop, and agreed 
to by the Sisters, was that they should have apartments for 
persons wishing to make Retreats. Before negotiations ° 
were completed, however, Right Reverend William Delany, 
Bishop of Cork, in his solicitude for the welfare of the 
Sisters who were to comprise the new foundation, wrote to 
Mother Teresa Maher,® then Superior of the Kinsale Con- 


the Church, March, 1855. Besides the Sisters of Mercy, she was instru- 
mental in bringing to Cincinnati Sisters of the Good Shepherd from Louis- 
ville, 1857; Sisters of St. Francis from Cologne; Little Sisters of the 
Poor in 1868. Her work of Charity was recognized by Pope Pius IX, 
who during her frequent visits to Rome paid her signal marks of 
appreciative recognition. She died February 6, 1877. Shea, vol. iv, 
PP. 544-545. 

4 Because of financial reverses, Mrs. Peter was unable to keep these 
promises. 

5 Foundations in the diocese of Cincinnati were subject to these con- 
ditions: 1. The pastor provides a furnished house for the number of 
Sisters needed; 2. he provides a foundation fund which yields a stated 
sum for each teacher, for the school-year of nearly ten months; the house 
to be kept in repair and provided with light and fuel. The community 
agrees to provide competent teachers, to take charge of all the sodalities, 
children, pious women, young ladies; to attend to the children at early 
and late masses on Sundays and holydays, also at Vespers, and furnish 
a contingent for the same during vacation. The contract setting forth 
these conditions is legally drawn up, and signed by the pastor and the 
Mother Superior. Annals of the Sisters of Mercy, vol. iv, p. 315. 

© Mother Teresa Maher was born in Carlow, Ireland, 1824. She 
entered the Convent in Kinsale, in 1845. When Mother Francis Bridg- 
men went to nurse the sick and wounded soldiers in Crimea, 1854, Mother 
Teresa took her place as Superior of the Kinsale Convent. She was 
esteemed throughout her life as one of the great women of the Institute. 

She had been ill for some time and on November 16, 1875, she wrote 
to Mother Austin Carrol, author of the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy: 
“T have been in poor health since July. My dearest friend, God has sent 
me a salutary warning to remind me to keep my lamp always trimmed 
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vent, and counseled her to ascertain the exact conditions 
under which they were to labor in the new world before 
starting on the new mission. The Bishop’s letter’ is 
worthy of study. It shows how the prelate in the old coun- 
try viewed missionary enterprise in the new. 


“ CorK, JANUARY 25, 1858. 
“My Dear Rev. MoTHERr, 


“Before entering on the arduous mission which your 
zealous Sisters are undertaking, it is right to have a clear 
understanding on every point, and, first as regards the 
nuns whose heroic piety leads them so far from their 
native land into distant countries, for the glory of their 
Creator: they are to be encouraged by knowing the usage 
of this diocese (Cork) in all missions hitherto under- 
taken. The Religious always retain the right of return- 
ing to the convent for which they were professed, and 
are liable to recall, if the Bishop finds a necessity of de- 
manding it. It would, indeed, be very hard otherwise to 
recommend timid ladies to offer themselves for unex- 
pected exile, as nature will feel it. These are, therefore, 
to feel that on this head no drawback may be feared in 
their generous zeal. In the next place, it will be but re- 
spectful to the Archbishop of Cincinnati to inform his 
Grace on the same point. For the complete explanation, 


and replenished in the shape of heart-disease. This snatched away my 
mother, two brothers, and a sister. Pray that I may not go suddenly. 
Your letters and prayers have been a great support to me during our 
trials. I bless God you prosper so well in the South, at Mobile, and trust 
the roots will grow deep as the branches extend. I write with great 
difficulty. Sometimes I cannot write at all.” (Annals of the Sisters of 
Mercy, vol. iv, pp. 310, 311.) 

She died in the fifty-third year of her age and the thirty-first of her 
religious profession. She was buried in the Sisters cemetery, seven 
miles from Cincinnati. 


T Quoted from The Annals, vol. iv, pp. 289-290. The original of this 
letter is not available. 
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it will also be just to observe that, in all the missions 
hitherto undertaken, no Sister ever left the work un- 
accomplished. The same spirit that moves them to com- 
mence the work of God does not forsake them until it is 
finished, and there is therefore no danger of failure in 
the present instance. When writing to his Grace, it would 
be well to mention the large number of postulants you 
have procured for the new foundation, so as to make it 
evident that no inconvenience can be apprehended should 
the professed Sisters of the Kinsale house have occasion 
to return. 

“While praying for your happiness, and the success of 
your holy enterprise, I also cherish the hope of seeing 
yourself again, and before many years, in your convent, 
which makes so great a sacrifice in the temporary sur- 
render of your services. 

“ Believe me, dear Rev. Mother, 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“WitiiaM DELany.” 


In accordance with the wish of Bishop Delany, the 
Mother Superior, Mother Teresa Maher, wrote to Arch- 
bishop Purcell for an assurance that he would “ guarantee 
that all the stipulations we make be agreed to, and that, 
should Mrs. Peter be called out of life before the insurance 
becomes available, the Sisters shall not want necessaries. 
We, our good Bishop included, consider such guarantee 
from your Grace’s hands, indispensable before undertaking 
such a mission at such a distance. We never send out, nor 
should we think it prudent to send out, Sisters on any mis- 
sion without having had a promise of protection, patron- 
age, and co-operation from the Bishop of the diocese to 
which they were going: in spitituals or temporals we con- 
sider the Diocesan our parent or guardian.” ° 


8 Annals of the Sisters of Mercy, vol. iv, p. 287. 
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To these queries, Archbishop Purcell replied: “1 have 
confidence in God to say more to you than I ventured to 
promise in my written instructions to Mrs. Peter. 

The Sisters of Mercy shall never want their daily bread 
while I have a crust to share with them, and I may give the 
same assurance in the name of my successor. No duties 
not in accordance with the rule and its spirit shall be forced 
on them. A city of 200,000 inhabitants, 50,000 of whom 
are Catholics, would not suffer the Sisters of Mercy to want 
food, raiment or protection. . . . Be therefore without 
solicitude, which, however, is most edifying in a lady hold- 
ing your responsible relation towards the Sisters. 

They will find here palms hardly less bright, less immortal, 
than in Ireland.° 

Mother Teresa Maher, Superior of Kinsale Convent, 
was among the volunteers and was selected as the Superior 
of the new foundation. Her co-laborers, four professed 
Sisters, three novices, and one postulant, were Sister Mary 
Gertrude O’Dwyer, Sister Mary Francis Noonan, Sister 
Mary Baptist Kane, Sister Mary Stanislaus Murphy, Sister 
Mary Xavier Scully, Sister Mary Joseph Leahy, Sister 
Mary Angela Keily, and Mary Campbell. 

The Sisters left Kinsale on July 23 for Cork, whence they 
set out for Bristol, England. They remained with their 
own Sisters until July 28. With Mrs. Peter as a com- 
panion on the voyage they sailed from Southampton in the 
Arago which reached New York, August 9, 1858. Here 
they were the guests of the Sisters of Mercy, St. Catherine’s 
Convent, Houston Street. On August 17 they started for 
Ohio, and after an uninterrupted journey of forty hours 
they reached Cincinnati, August 18, at 8:30 P. M. They 
took up their residence temporarily in the home of Mrs. 
Peter. The Archbishop welcomed them by letter and sent 
the necessaries for the celebration of Holy Mass which was 


9 Idem., vol. iv, p. 287. 
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offered in the temporary chapel on the following morning. 

After Mass the Archbishop gave benediction, blessed the 
house, and named it the ‘‘ Convent of the Divine Will ”. 

Their first work of charity was the visitation of the sick 
and the poor. Classes in Christian Doctrine were also or- 
ganized. Their next move was to establish themselves in 
more convenient quarters where they could widen the scope 
of their activities. A house on Sycamore Street, a rickety 
dwelling at the rear of St. Thomas’ Church, was secured, 
and on October 11, 1858, the Sisters moved to their new 
home. Devoid of all furniture except beds, it could scarcely 
be called a home. A board balanced on two barrels served 
as a table. Gradually, however, through the generosity of 
the poor, the Sisters were enabled to procure necessaries. 
Eleven beds, the gift of generous benefactors, accommo- 
dated eleven poor children. This was the beginning of the 
“ Home for Destitute Children ”’. 

The opening of school became the next problem which 
confronted the new Community. The basement of the 
Church, the only available place for school purposes, con- 
tained an accumulation of the cast-off furniture of years. 
This had to be removed before beginning the work of con- 
verting the basement into class rooms. The task was left 
to the Sisters. Finally the basement was cleaned out and 
school opened October 25. The following day, October 26, 
the Sisters opened a school for small boys, who, accom- 
panied by Father Converse, S.J., marched in procession 
from the Jesuit College to the basement of the church. The 
change from the more comfortable quarters did not dampen 
the spirits of the little fellows who were eager for the 
change under the charge of the Sisters. 

The first ceremony of religious reception of the Sisters 
of Mercy in the State of Ohio took place in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Cincinnati, Sunday, November 7, 1858, at 1 P. M. 
Miss Agnes McCoy received the habit and white veil of the 


/ 
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Mercy Institute. The Church was crowded with non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics, who were eager to witness, 
what to them was a unique ceremony. February 2, 1859, 
the first two candidates or postulants for the Sisterhood 
were received into the Novitiate, Miss Dougherty and Miss 
Kelly. Both were from Cincinnati. 

During his New Year’s visit to the Convent, the Arch- 
bishop promised a yearly collection in the Cincinnati 
churches to aid charity enterprises. For this purpose, Mr. 
Springer, a generous benefactor, gave five hundred dollars 
and the president of the Jesuit college gave fifty. On 
March 17, Father Quinlan, later, Bishop of Mobile, gave a 
lecture to help the Sisters in their work. 

Meantime the capacity of the house on Sycamore Street 
proved inadequate for the growing Community. It was 
evident to the Superior that the Sisters’ health would suffer 
if they remained in these congested quarters. Accordingly, 
a more desirable property on Fourth Street, known as the 
“German Asylum”, was purchased at public sale for twenty- 
three thousand dollars. To help liquidate this debt, a fair 
was held during the Christmas holidays, which netted four 
thousand five hundred dollars. This sum was augmented by 
a gift of six thousand dollars from Mrs. Caldwell, a gener- 
ous convert. The publication of a prayer-book, “ Help of 
Christians ”,*® compiled by one of the Sisters, aided greatly 

10 In a letter written to Mother Austin Carrol under date of October 22, 
1872, Mother Teresa says: “The Help of Christians” has been disposed 
of—we sold three thousand copies, which realized a nice sum. We trans- 
ferred plates to Messrs. Sadlier, New York. Annals of the Sisters 
of Mercy, vol. iv, p. 310. 


In D. & J. Sadliers’ Catalogue for 1873, the following notice is given 
of this book. 

“The Help of Christians” 

A manual of instructions and prayers, compiled from approved sources 
by the Sisters of Mercy. This prayer-book has the twofold advantage of 
being adapted for religious communities as well as for persons living 
in the world.” 

D. & J. Sadliers’ 
Catalogue—1873 
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in paying the debt on the house. The entire sum, $23,000, 
was paid in five years. 

On June 4, the Sisters moved to their new Convent, a 
spacious structure extending back to Third Street. The new 
location proved beneficial to the general health of the Com- 
munity. One of the Sisters, however, Sister Mary Josephine 
Leahy, was beyond cure. She was professed on her death- 
bed, July 9, by Archbishop Purcell. 

In February, 1862, application was made by the Mayor 
of Cincinnati to Archbishop Purcell for the Sisters to nurse 
the sick and wounded soldiers in the Ohio regiments, who 
fought in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee. 
Mother Teresa Maher, Mother M. Gertrude O’Dwyer, and 
Sister M. Stanislaus Murphy responded to the call and 
boarded the river-boat Superior which brought them to the 
scene of suffering and their own field of charity. The Sis- 
ters spent their time on their journey down the river making 
bedding for the soldiers, getting bandages ready and pre- 
paring lint. On landing they immediately went about to 
care for the suffering soldiers. They were assisted by some 
secular ladies until smallpox broke out among the soldiers, 
when the ladies, terrified, sought safety in flight, leaving 
the Sisters alone in their labor of mercy. When the dis- 
ease became what was known as “ black confluent ”, Mother 
Teresa Maher is said to have reserved for herself the most 
repulsive offices. Friends of the Sisters and of the soldiers 
sent necessaries to the patients, but through bad manage- 
ment on the part of the officials, many comforts never 
reached those for whom they were intended. They remained 
in the tent-hospital at Pittsburg Landing until there was 
no longer need of their services. 

Meantime the Sisters in Cincinnati had offered their house 
on Third Street to the Government for hospital purposes. 
Here also the Sisters gave their services in caring for the 
sick and wounded. When the convalescent soldiers had 
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left this temporary hospital, the Sisters established there a 
House of Mercy, a Night Refuge, and a school for small 
boys. These institutions were removed to the Convent dur- 
ing the following year. About the middle of August, when 
cholera became epidemic in the city, this building on Third 
Street was again used for hospital purposes. At the re- 
quest of the Mayor, the Sisters took charge of the “Cholera 
Hospital”, the hospital supplies were furnished by the city. 
Day and night the Sisters cared for the stricken victims; 
not only in the hospital but in their own homes. The 
physicians, Board of Health, City Officials, headed by Mayor 
Harris, expressed their highest approval of the management 
of the hospital. When the epidemic abated, towards the 
end of September, the schools were reopened. 

The Catholic Directory of 1868 gives notice of the work 
of the Cincinnati Community as follows: 


“Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati. This Community has under its charge a House 
of Mercy in which during the past year 250 destitute 
females of good character were temporarily provided for. 
During the same period, likewise, 350 females were pro- 
cured places of employment by the Sisters, who provide 
for such until situations may be obtained for them. 
These Sisters visit regularly the public hospitals and 
prisons, as well as the sick and infirm poor at their own 
homes, the number of visits having been more than two 
thousand within the year, and about twelve hundred poor 
persons have been relieved. There is attached to the 
House of Mercy an Industrial School, in which young 
girls are taught dressmaking and general needle work.” 

“Pay and Free Schools.” 

“St. Peter’s Cathedral School, for Girls, Pupils 300, 
and a school for 100 boys.” 


For a long time Mother Teresa Maher had in mind the 
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erection of a church in which the Sisters could hear daily 
Mass and which would be open to the public. The Arch- 
bishop also favored the project. In a letter written from 
Rome, May 7, 1870, he states that “It (the new church) 
will be, I hope, a great success and a signal blessing.” The 
strongest appeal toward the completion of the new church 
came from the Archbishop himself on his return to Cincin- 
nati. The Sisters had scarcely one-fourth of the sum re- 
quired for its erection. In Cincinnati at that time five or 
six thousand dollars could be easily realized at a fair, and 
a lecture generally netted one thousand dollars. Several 
wealthy young ladies at this time entered the Mercy Insti- 
tute and their offerings were devoted to the furthering of 
this project, the building of the Church of Atonement,™ 
as it was called. 

Ground was broken on the Feast of Our Lady of Mercy, 
September 24, 1871.’ The corner-stone was laid by Arch- 
bishop Purcell. To help liquidate the debt a lecture was 
delivered in the Cathedral in May, 1872, by Father Tom 
Burke, the noted Irish Dominican preacher. This lecture 
netted one thousand one hundred dollars. 

The closing months of this year (1872) brought with 
them bitter trials and keen sufferings to the Sisters. Pecu- 
niary difficulties of the diocese, for which the Sisters were 
not responsible, later brought them great financial losses. 
The Archbishop requested them to deed the Church of the 
Atonement to him on conditions which brought new bur- 
dens to them. For some time they were obliged to go to 


11 Later, the Archbishop and his advisers claimed the Church of 
Atonement as Church property. . 

12 Excavations were made so deep that the Convent, on account of the 
great pressure, had to be propped up. Mother Teresa fearing the collapse 
of the Convent exposed the picture of the Divine Face, and the Sisters 
prayed earnestly for Divine intervention. Mr. M’Laughlin, the stone 
mason, by his skill and promptness, under God, prevented the catastrophe, 
just when everyone thought the Convent was about to fall. 
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distant parish churches in order to hear Mass daily. The 
House of Mercy which was desired as pastoral residence 
was also included in the Archbishop’s demand. This the 
Sisters as a corporate body refused to yield. On March 5, 
1873, the Church of the Atonement was deeded to the Arch- 
bishop. The Sisters’ choir or side chapel, the cloister con- 
necting it with the convent, and the sacristy were not in- 
cluded in the deed. The Sisters made their spiritual exer- 
cises in a Sodality Chapel, where the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved. 

On May 24, Mother Teresa resigned the office of Su- 
perior. She had served the Community eighteen consecu- 
tive years—three in Ireland, six in Cincinnati as first Su- 
perior of the foundation, six by second appointment (there 
was not a sufficient number of professed Sisters to hold 
Canonical election), and six years by two consecutive elec- 
tions. She would not accept further dispensation. Sister 
Mary Gertrude O’Dwyer was elected Superior and Mother 
Teresa Maher was elected Mistress of Novices. When 
Mother Teresa was again eligible, she was elected Superior, 
and re-elected, and died in office, November 22, 1877. 

When the financial straits of the diocese became known, 
the Sisters of Mercy, through the Church of Atonement, 
were involved in the pecuniary difficulties. Mother Teresa 
on her death-bed dictated a letter to Mother M. Baptist 
Kane (June 5, 1877), stating that the Community was not 
in any way whatever connected with the financial difficulties 
in which the diocese was entangled. Later, “ her successor, 
(Mother M. Baptist Kane,) was obliged to make a solemn 
affidavit before civil court officials that there had been no 
unlawful arrangement between the Archbishop and them- 
selves, and that the conditions of the deeding of the Church 
had been strictly adhered to by the Sisters.” * 

When Mother Teresa died, November 22, 1877, Arch- 


* Quoted from the Annals, vol. iv, p. 307. 
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bishop Purcell celebrated the Solemn Mass of Requiem and 
delivered the funeral sermon. Inadvertently he had been 
the cause of bitter grief to her, yet he esteemed and revered 
her, and spoke of her as the ‘“‘ valiant woman who had put 
her hand to strong things.’’ On January 1, 1878, Mother 
M. Baptist Kane, a faithful friend to Mother Teresa Maher 
during her long and painful trials, was elected Superior. 

During this year (1878), at St. Mary’s Church, Urbana, 
the Sisters opened a school with about two hundred children 
in attendance. Four years later, in 1872, a school was 
opened in St. Joseph’s Parish, London, Ohio. 

The following year, 1883, the city of Cincinnati was 
submerged by the waters of the Ohio river, which reached 
sixty-nine feet. Families moved to the second stories, and 
when the danger reached this point they were obliged to 
seek shelter elsewhere. 

The school buildings of the city, including the Catholic 
Schools under the care of the Sisters, were placed at the 
service of the city officials, and bedding was furnished by 
the city authorities. The basement of the Church of the 
Atonement served as a dining room. Here two thousand 
nine hundred were fed daily for a week. Baskets of pro- 
visions were sent to the poor and clothing was distributed 
at the Convent. For many months sixty or seventy men 
had been fed daily at the Convent. 

The city authorities were constantly occupied in relief 
work. Two weeks after the flood the schools were re- 
opened with a small attendance. Many families were forced 
to move to other sections of the city. In one room sixteen 
pupils out of fifty-seven escaped the destructive force of 
the flood. In February, 1884, again St. Patrick’s schools 
and the Atonement schools had to be closed on account of 
rapid rise of the river, which reached a height of seventy- 
one feet and three-quarters of an inch. This proved a great 
financial loss to the community at large and particularly to 
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the Sisters. The school-house, church, and convent were 
much damaged by the water. 

The straitened circumstances in which the Sisters were 
placed by so many adversities following in quick succession 
were somewhat relieved during the following year by a gift 
of five thousand dollars, bequeathed to them by Reuben 
Springer, one of their most generous benefactors. 

An Academy, Our Lady of Mercy, was opened in the 
Convent on Fourth Street in 1885. The registration at the 
beginning numbered only three. In 1905 the present build- 
ing was completed and the Academy was removed to its 
present location, Freeman Avenue. During the summer 
following, a Home for Girls, known as “ Mount Carmel 
Home ’’, was opened in the old building, adjoining the new 
Convent. 

The following is an extract from the Chicago Illustrated 
Chronicle, May, 1905: 


“The cause of education has ardent devotees in the 
Sisters of Mercy. Conscientious effort and actual merit 
have placed the Academy of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
highest rank of similar institutions. From a modest and 
humble beginning, the Academy has rapidly and steadily 
gained prestige through the hard scope of its curriculum 
and the select character of the institution. A beautiful 
building, 1913 Freeman Avenue, is utilized as the Acad- 
emy of the Sisters of Mercy. The work of the school 
extends from the kindergarten classes through primary, 
preparatory, and academic branches. 

“Primarily the Academy was intended as an institu- 
tion for the education and training of young ladies and 
girls. Recognizing the crying need of a select school 
where young boys might have an opportunity to procure 
a thorough training in the elementary branches, and 
where their characters might be moulded preparatory to 
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entrance to College, the Sisters of Mercy extended their 
usefulness by the addition of the Boy’s Department, limit- 
ing the attendance to the age of twelve years.” 


In 1888 the Sisters took charge of St. Mary’s School in 
Piqua, Ohio, and in 1896 the Mercy Hospital in Hamilton, 
Ohio, was opened and placed under the management of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 

The Catholic Directory of 1896 gives the status of the 
Community thus: Sisters, 80; Novices, 11; Postulants, 6; 
Pupils, 1976; Patients in hospital, 200 per annum. 

Five schools were opened between Igor and 1917. The 
school of the Assumption in the City was opened in 1901; 
Blessed Sacrament school was established in 1905; in 1908 
a school was opened in St. Andrew’s parish; St. Cecelia’s 
school was opened in 1913, and in 1917 St. Teresa’s school 
was established. In 1921 there were 97 pupils enrolled with 
2 Sister-teachers. 

During the influenza epidemic in 1918, sixteen Sisters, 
in response to an appeal from Rev. Father Barrett, O.S.B., 
left Cincinnati for Kentucky, Nov. 4, 1918. They arrived 
in Lexington at 11:30 A. M. Here a Catholic unit and a 
committee from the Red Cross were awaiting them and 
conducted them to St. Catherine’s Academy and St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital. The following day Major McMullen took 
the Sisters to the districts where the need of their services 
was greatest. Sister Mary Pancratius and Sister Mary 
Marcella were assigned to Blackey, Sister Mary Antonia 
and Sister Mary Monica to Grahm; Sister Mary James and 
Sister Mary Pius to West Liberty, and Sister Mary Lo- 
renzo and Sister Mary Leo to Hazard. The remainder of 
the contingent, Sister Mary Martina, Sister Mary Imelda, 
Sister Margaret Mary, Sister Mary Elizabeth, Sister Mary 
Henrietta, Sister Mary Felicitas and Sister Mary Raphael, 
were sent to Van Lear. Sister Mary Raphael contracted 


= 
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the disease. She was taken home to the Mother House, 
where she died * after a few days’ illness. 

When the Sisters’ services were no longer needed in the 
places of assignment they traveled in mule carts to isolated 
places where the victims of the disease needed their care. 
Because of their long vigils and the hardships endured, 
many of the Sisters were stricken after their return home. 
Some were dangerously ill, but one death occurred, that of 
Sister Mary Raphael, named above. 

From the beginning the Sisters have found the trials 
which are the portion of true followers of the way of the 
Cross. These trials have not disheartened them or checked 
the progress and success of their work. 

Since the early seventies, the Sisters have held frequent 
conventions or meetings to discuss means and methods of 
teaching and the problem of fitting their own teaching Sis- 
ters for the best results in education. Besides their work in 
the schools, the Sisters have proved themselves ready always 
to serve the cause to which their lives are devoted — the 
Mercy and Charity of Christ. The relief of the sufferings 
and the needs of humanity is their life-work, it is the record 
of their work and the labors of over sixty years in Cin- 
cinnati. 

INSTITUTIONS IN CHARGE OF THE SISTERS OF MERcy, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI, 1921 


Convent of Divine Will, Mother House and Novitiate of Sisters 
of Mercy, 1409 Freeman Ave.: 


BGpils iacvatsc eMies See oles seatrence ht eade ote Ame Ree Lean 108 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 1411 Freeman Ave.: 

Religious / Led chets ss srescrarire cite tarts nl cioee at ae OR eee 14 

Tea Viel CACHELSIS stems ere oro sc dl cone eros MRE oT eee re rene 2 

Boy stand |Gir lot. ians seaettene selon ete eer cies, Meee 17I 


Mother of Mercy Academy, Villa Westwood, Cincinnati (H. S. 
Elem.), (Affiliated with Catholic University), (Elementary) : 


Feehiesous 1 Caghierh >... aie ctw yiem mekd dene ae eee been 4 
(OPO SE GSS ee aa ana ere Oris Sb Maia pes Caets « 30 
BORO ed ct eS Ew WK kod vk aa eee sale Wee oe te oe ee 3 


* Date not at present available. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy (H. S. Comm. H. S. Elem.), 1411 
Freeman Ave., (Affiliated with Catholic University) : 


Reliciousybeachens tact te eeneemntnice Bes. was cieists hed i oes ow 6 

MATRA pin ete cia ha RC cme d Retina Sie ie div, Gwe kisi aua ow bbe 58 

RAEI CIAL Ta Ig SCHOOL eu eee tere eee vs waves cceceee. 10 
St. Andrew’s School (Elem.), 3405 Reading Rd.: 

Relimious. heachens,: be.n ks hak parece Le Re Bees 5 

Boy srand (Girls sis ces cs.cckre.c cn ic eee ree te mare ea 150 

MGT ACES Bes PR ssi oe is Sea cara ain ie Marae ae et a 8 
Assumption School (Elem.), 2622 Gilbert Ave.: 

RET pAOMS A EACHETS: neicanees es nck A aiicn pha ote Ee EEE Re 9 

BOYS AMANGIRISN sis SAA ner Ol cscs eas ONE we a oe CSE OE 209 

Krades Gare Mee eee wa oa2 aie Sia oe se Seen NT eee EE 8 
Blessed Sacrament School (Elem.), 2508 Glenway Ave.: 

RGIP IOUS, MeAGHerS yee AGN. citer rats endian theese seus nar 4 

POMS reall eth] Seer a eat ee one wre aorta shar sales se Ars ee ison 264 

MAGS ere es er Ee eet ee) Ee oo S aelolie occ Geko Does ee 8 
St. Cecelia’s School (Elem.), 4010 Taylor Ave.: 

RENEIOUS el CACNET SO NAG ort en exes oieicote is ab aoe asePe Lusrois- auake bots cron 8 

1 eYenicuesate Wl Ciba ky eels BORAGE ae Serer 5 seeder ia te mya to\ ola gateeutices Neos epep sus, seach 371 

MG AGES Bore ono Re ere acco een Ses co uel sie Srsntny Ais Eee ia oes ene Moose 8 
St. Edward’s School (Elem.), 1062 Wesley Ave.: 

Relisto ts. POACHEUS, wim ob vse vo xs les 9. os. a.& one eaeieigts Salis om iene roles 8 

Boys: and, Girls. ..5 vans wsnneacu.be seein tse oesa on soem eaidneles 431 

GEAdeai ke hs oe celts Se Sk bse hows nts Aaa eee ee eae eee 8 
St. Stephen’s School (Elem.), 3804 Easlim Ave. : 

PRET rAOIGE EAC ELS sortie cus cratececs oof ecoleie, sonar e.eevetstexecehopets <0 Sere 4 

BOYS alr elit Pst are asta atara severe neve oye recsic iene. «ey e1 # eiolabai at sh oie aVeiwiavs 179 

(Cig YG loe ls os a otint BED Hoe OO CAG Oe Daa Oe pinta PEARED AL Sane 8 
St. Teresa’s School (Elem.), 4839 Glenway Ave.: 

ARELI SOUSA CACHED Sy ee ase tte rors ciate arate chal etorstarate sists cts sieveiais auetoiele 2 

BOVSlangs Grits pees wees ae cnctteteeints se sisters nisl Sebi odolsfeileceler suet 77 


St. Mary’s School (Elem., Par. H. S.), 528 Broadway : 
High School: 


el ioaa momma cCHens ere srisictatets «aa olalsihe sans 9 cis spavtelaere saree ms eteielnls 3 

Boys anda Gir lore eer eres sisys siele(s.sis,ccerstes ere Nai sieleyele cele lewis, s'ne-eleld's 55 
Elementary : 

REL STOUIsH CACIELS wets me etests ele efersyorstecaraislaloyertolaleleoiicioieie Ysiaisie 7 

[eave hea chensayereriston sels wiereralslstereiole sielata ni epaevete Wa siehern cle oele ae ere I 

Boy sratldnGirlstreraccer. ciststetelorere ie tisverey cctais cia ctotsls diererefsteleiealstetoheletas 414 

Gradeswor erate eine tetaln cate am teers as ctebetelrsre corn elata Seleiie yen 8 
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St. Mary’s School (Elem., Par. H. S.), Urbana, Ohio: 
High School : 


Religious: Teachers s 34 ¢.cc. esas ss saimeasieasctaets etna s tele lateral ean 3 
Boys atid :Girlsis;. sei sees sersasiosie sae ieite ree teteieeieter i eee laters lat 43 
Elementary : 
Religious “T eachers' i wen tisjeysetsinions el toyeie ets ae ietakers eerie 4 
Boysand: Gitlse cusie sake uaete sa suaate einen pie teas beeripeicee 153 
St. Patrick’s School (Elem.), London, Qhio: 
Religious Peachers: <Sa5.046 saetens ace ee saree see see eek erent se 
Boys.and 'Gifls 0.3 j.mwtic tattercs seine be epee Rie pracios bie eismeistemiecr 95 
GAMES = arte SE Oe ee Se ceo MO anes SORE enna 8 


Mount Carmel Home, 1413 Freeman Ave. (Home for Working 
Girls and Women) : 


Boarders ntealsts apesusia che epost o ois ease hice Brees Sos he Spe Sew poreneas. Aiton 25 
House of Mercy for Destitute Children, Denman and Kenmar Sts.: 
Ininates ses noe poses BS St es as see ese eet eee eee 45 
Mercy Hospital and Training School for Nurses, Hamilton, O.: 
Student Nurses secieae exit oe tated ate eee ore ie eer IO IR ae neh ise 37 
Patients-during the year rac sda: ese ace tas boas eters sei cee 1652 
Numberoi:Sisters' ins Community. sciese + seas seco ore ee eee 145 
TotalaN umberof ioister= Leachetsis.< s4s<c sees eee ee ene 80 
Lotal number Of Pupils oon '.j0sisien = ns oan SS een vet ale eens 2816 
Number ot; Orphans seins cosccce a et nsle oe cn chen eee te eee 45 
Number OF matochialy Schoolsesecocee eee cece ae een eee 10 
INumberok Academies p75 9. cia jamaiaiys oe Sarre oicisiaete Cistane rok cere 3 
INIgHE: SChOOlS rece ce ak wishe Mie ais ens eae ee ie arate ne ne I 
Institutional, Sch0ol soc ae cries chick ete mec Rete eee ae tere I 
Home for) Working (Girls*and Womettwccce: .seseee se ce ceee eee I 


DIocEsE OF CoLUMBUS, OHIO 


In 1912 the Sisters of Mercy from Louisville, Kentucky, 
opened a convent and school at the Church of the Holy 
Family, 22 N. Skidmore St., Columbus, Ohio, which is 
still dependent on the Mother House in Louisville. In 1921 
there were enrolled 405 children. 
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DiocEsE oF TOLEDO 
IQI2-1921 

Three Sisters of Mercy—Sister Mary Bernardine, Sister 
Mary Anthony, and Sister Mary de Chantel from the 
Mother House, Mount Mercy, Grand Rapids, Michigan— 
opened a Hospital in Tiffin, Ohio, April, 1912. A Training 
School for Nurses was also established. This became the 
Mother House of the Sisters of Mercy in Toledo Diocese. 

A school, St. Ann’s, was opened in 1913, and during the 
following year, 1914, St. Thomas’ School was opened in 
the city of Toledo. A Home for Working Girls was 
opened in Toledo in 1913 and placed under the patronal 
care of St. Philomena. Two hospitals were opened in 
1918; one, Mercy Hospital in Toledo, and another, St. 
Rita, was opened in Lima, Ohio. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy IN ToLEDO DIOCESE IN I92I 


Sisters 
Mother House and Novitiate, 223 22nd St., Toledo, Ohio ........... 67 
Pupils 
St. Ann's, School, ,breemont,;Ohid, Grades. 8. «22h. s%.-creeyes a oye'svausigeia 160 
Religious Teachers, 6. 
Sify LROMAS AAGUINAS: SCHOOL« Grades Oi sie .<ccc sane cissiolels «s-s/slsie\e «esis 220 
Religious Teachers, 4. 
Mercy Hospital, 2219 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio: 
Averace mtimperor patients dailyie.). casa sale deman elects selec cies 75 
St. Rita’s Hospital, Cor. High and Boston Sts., Lima, Ohio: 
Averare: HitmberOr patietitss Adil Vass erie Mielec ciel cit rl cccle, «icicle =F re 55 
Mercy Hospital, Tiffin, Ohio: 
Averave number, of, patients daily. ia.6+ aioe sco ons ess occie 25 
INdimpers Ob Sisters iti) COMMUNITY. icisics +s 0\c, 010) ajore fi acs) o; sie) ofeye las aus 67 
INGaIDeL POPES ISLEETCACHIELSs srsrcie sierals, ce Wiel air sale varals aivlere-g ese ite tele 10 
Number of Parochial Schools ........... a ansehen ot coal 2 
Number roth Lndtstrialas CHOOIS basis n».s starate @ biale etd dialstaiaial are tale @alete I 
INariheracceld OSpital Sercam on ies sraletoicaecs rsyeiatags origys tales crate miso hiets 3 
Number otek ups ati SOChoolsig were claeite a roiielistale oeteialelat'e eleetarete 400 


SistER Mary EuLatitA HERRON. 


Convent of Mercy, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS 


These notes were compiled by Father Francis Barnum, 
S.J., who held the office of Archivist in Georgetown Col- 
lege until his recent death. In this important office he suc- 
ceeded the late Father Edward I. Devitt, S.J., who for 
many years had charge of the Archives of Georgetown and 
had free access to the Archives of the Maryland-New York 
Province of the Society of Jesus. In the course of years 
Father Devitt became one of the leading Catholic historians 
in the United States. He was for many years a very active 
and efficient member of our Catholic Historical Society and 
wrote a number of historical papers for our REcorps. He 
also gave lectures under the Society’s auspices. An obituary 
sketch of Father Devitt was written for the Recorps and 
full credit was given to him for his standing as a Catholic 
historian and his devotion to our Society. He was editor 
for some years of the Woodstock Letters and a constant 
contributor to its pages, in which he deposited the bulk of 
his historical researches. 

The Woodstock Letters are a Jesuit family periodical, 
printed three times a year for private circulation. A great 
deal of its contents is of little interest to the general public, 
though by far the major part will be in future days one of 
the chief original sources of American Catholic history. 
Even now Catholic historians refer in their published works 
to the Woodstock Letters, as for example John Gilmary 
Shea, Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., in his great work on 
the early history of the Society of Jesus in this country. 
Dr. Peter Guilday in his monumental work on Archbishop 
Carroll refers to the Woodstock Letters. The reader of 
this paper will observe that Father Barnum’s notes and data 
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are chiefly gleaned from the back numbers of the Woodstock 
Letters. A few years ago the Golden Jubilee of the Wood- 
stock Letters was celebrated at Woodstock College. 


1. Washington, Papal Delegate. 

2. New York, Cardinal Archbishop. 
3. Baltimore, Cardinal Archbishop. 
4. Boston, Cardinal Archbishop. 

5. Philadelphia, Cardinal Archbishop. 
6. St. Louis, Archbishop. 


7. Buffalo 8. Charleston g. Erie 
10. Harrisburg 11. Richmond 12. Springfield 
13. Trenton 14. Wheeling 15. Wilmington 
RECAPITULATION 
Total number of missions ............ 135 
Wo EE PMV EH OUD Ooete on Seek SG oF nse oes 99 
Nuniber at present sys. s5 <= 36 


Alberton—Formerly known as Elysville, started November 
21, 1875; attended from Woodstock. For its early 
history, see Woodstock Letters, Vol. IX, p. 50. De- 
cember 14, 1880, Church of St. Stanislaus dedicated. 

* Alexandria, Va.—1809-1891 — Attended many years be- 
fore Father Neale built the church. Many little mis- 
sions were served from here. History, W. L., Vol. 13. 

* Allentown—1765—Founded by Father De Ritter. 

* Annapolis, Md.—Attended from White Marsh. Given up 
1853. 

Auriesville, N. Y.—Shrine attended from Troy. History, 
Wola Vol AyViIh 

Baltimore—Attended from White Marsh. 
1782—Father Charles Sewell erects St. Peter’s. 
1855—Loyola College opened. 
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1860—Provincial’s residence until 1880. 
1863—The first Catholic Colored Church. Given up 
1871: _..W, day Voll p52. 

*Baltimore — St. Francis Xavier’s, first Catholic Colored 
Church. Father Miller, 1863. Given to the Joseph- 
ites, 1871. 

*Bangor, Me.—1848-1859—We had 33 stations in Maine. 
All of ours withdraw in 1859. 

*Beltsville, Md.—Attended from St. Thomas. 

*Benedict, Md.—Attended from St. Thomas. 

* Bohemia—1704-1898—Founded by Father Mansell. His- 
tory, W. L., Vol. XIII. 

*Bonneauville, Pa. — Attended from Conewago. Chapel 
erected 1853 as an independent station. 

Boston (1)—St. Mary’s—Given to us by Bishop Fitzpat- 
rick, October 31, 1847. 

Boston (2) — Immaculate Conception — Boston College — 
September 5, 1864. 

Boston (3)—Holy Trinity, March 3, 1844. 

Boston (4)—The Islands—Confided to us. Attended from 
St. Mary’s. History, —. 

Bowie—Moved from White Marsh and settled here 1903. 

Brooklyn—History, W. L., Vol. 39. 

*Bryantown and Waldorf — Formerly upper and lower 
Zacchia. Attended from St. Thomas. 

*Buckeystown, Md.—Attended from Frederick. 

Buffalo — September, 1907, joined to Province; 86 mem- 
bers. History, W. L., Vol. 37, Vol. 48. 

*Calais, Me——Attended from Bangor. Given up 1859. 

*Carlisle, Pa. — Attended from Conewago, 1779. Father 
Geisler erected a church, 1783. 

*Carroll Manor—1820, attended from Frederick: 

*Chesapeake City—Attended from Bohemia. 

*Chestertown, Del—Attended from Bohemia. 

*Claremont, N. H.—Father V. Barber started in 1825. 
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*Cobb Neck — Attended from St. Thomas. Given up in 
1881. 

*Charleston, S. C-—Father Ben Fenwick in charge in 18109. 

Chaptico—Started in 1914. 

*Chambersburg, Pa.—Attended from Conewago. 

*Coffee Run, Del. — Oldest in Delaware. Attended from 
Bohemia. 

*Conewago—1741-1901. History, W. L., Vol. IX. 

*Cornwallis Neck — One of the thirteen stations attended 
from St. Thomas. 

Darden, Mo. (Missouri Province) — Attended from St. 
Charles. Catalogue, 1829. 

*Darnall, Md.—This mission in Anne Arundel County was 
across the Patuxent River from White Marsh. 

*Deer Creek, Md.—1744-1799. See history in Devitt, p. 
266, Province History. 

* Denton, Md.—Attended for years from St. Joseph’s. Men- 
tioned in Catalogue, 1829. 

* Dorchester—Attended from Bohemia. 

* Easton—Founded by Father De Ritter. 

*Fastport, Me. — 1850-1857. One of the 33 stations at- 
tended by Ours. 

*Eleysville—Attended from Buffalo, 1848. 

*Elizabethtown, Pa—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

*Elk Creek—Attended from Erie, 1849-1852. 

*Elkton, Del.—Attended from Bohemia. 

*Ellsworth, Me. — Attended from Bangor. Father Bapst 
was tarred and feathered here. 

Elysville, Md.— A Woodstock Mission started in 1875. 
Corner stone of the church laid in June, 1879, now 
known as Alberton. History, W. L., Vol. IX, p. 50. 

*Erie, Pa.—1849-1852. See Catalogue 1849-50. 

*Fairfax, Va.—Attended from Alexandria. 

*Falls Church — Attended from Alexandria first and then 
from Georgetown. See West Falls Church. 
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*Fishkill, N. Y.—1781. Attended from Philadelphia by 
Father Farmer. 

Florissant, Mo. (Missouri Province)—Scholasticate. Father 
Van Quickenborne; six theologians in 1824. 

Fordham, N. Y.—1846-47. Came from St. Mary’s, Ken- 
tucky, to Fordham. 

*Fort Hill, N. Y—1871. Early history, W. L., Vol. I, p. 
103. 

*Fort Meyer, Va.—Attended from Georgetown. 

* Frederick—t 763-1902. Father John Williams started in 
1763. Father McElroy lays cornerstone of St. John’s, 
March 19, 1833. The Visitandines went to Fred- 
erick in 1846. The novitiate opened in 1832. The 
St. John’s College opened in 1829. St. John’s Church 
consecrated in 1837. History, W. L., Vol. V, p. 29; 
WolesSe p.22ts 

*Gettysburg, Pa.—A mission in Conewago founded in 1816. 
Mentioned in Catalogue, 1831. Given up 1858. 

Georgetown College— 

Georgetown, D. C.—Trinity Church. 

*Glymont, Md., Cornwallis Neck—From St. Thomas, about 
20 miles. Given up June Ist, 1918. 

*Goshenhoppen—1 701-1889. Churchville. Founder, Father 
Theodore Schneider. History, W. L., Vol. V, p. 202. 

*Hanover—Attended from Conewago in 1821. Given up 
in 1889. 

*Harrisburg, Pa.—Attended from Conewago. History, W. 
DeaVolrx xl 

*Harrisonville, Md. — 1876-1892. Attended from Wood- 
stock; cornerstone of church laid May 6, 1880. Given 
up 1892. History, W. L., Vol. X, p. 69. 

*Haycock, Pa.—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

Hill Top, Md.—Attended from St. Thomas, 12 miles. 

*Indian Head—Attended from St. Thomas. 

*Ivy Mills, Del—Attended from Philadelphia. 
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Jamaica, B. W.I.— This mission was confided to us No- 
vember 1, 1893. In 1894 the first Fathers went down. 
Kingston is the central point, and there are about fifty 
small stations covering the whole island. 


OTHER STATIONS 


Turk’s Island—This was visited once a year. 

Grand Cayman—Occasionally. History of this mission, W. 
L., Vol. 23, p. 201, by Bishop Gordon. 

Jersey City, N. J.—St. Peter’s, opened April 12, 1871. 
History, W. L., Vol. XIV, p. 381. 

*King’s Bridge, N. Y.— Attended from Fordham. Mass 
was said at the home of Father Tierney. It is now 
St. John’s Church. 

Lancaster, Pa.—1742-1861. Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

La Plata, Md. — Started in 1903. Attended from St. 
Thomas. 

*Laurel, Md. — Known first as Jenkin’s Mills, then Laurel 
Factory. Attended from White Marsh in 1856; at- 
tended from Georgetown in 1841 by Father Lilly. 
This property was given to the Jesuits by the Snow- 
den family. See W. L., Vol. 15, p. 9. 

*Tebanon, Pa.—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

*Teesburg, Va.—Attended from Georgetown. 

*Leister, Mass.—1851-1880. Attended from Worcester. 

Leonardtown, Md.—1767. 

*Liberty, Md.—1821. Attended from Frederick. See Gil- 
mary Shea, Vol. III, p. 74. 

*Littlestown+— The oldest mission of Conewago; 1791. 
Given up in 1884. 

*Long Swamp, Pa.—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

South Norwalk, Conn. — Manresa Institute or Keyser Is- 
land. Purchased for a villa. History. 

Marlborough—Attended from White Marsh. 

Marriottsville, Md.—Attended from Woodstock. 
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MARYLAND—LIST OF STATIONS IN 1798 


St. Inigo’s Pomphret White Marsh 

St. Nicholas Cornwallis Annapolis 

St. John’s Nanjemoy Elkridge 

St. Aloysius Mattawoman Baltimore 

St. Mary’s Boon’s Seneca 

St. Xavier Piscataway Frederick 

St. Joseph Mr. Young’s Mrs. Elder’s 

Sacred Heart Eastern Branch Taney Town 

Newport Rock Creek Winchester 

Cobb Neck Georgetown Bohemia 

Upper Zacchia Clem. Hill’s St. Joseph’s 

Lower Zacchia St. Patrick’s and three 

St. Thomas Young’s Quarter more on the 

Charles Brent’s Darnell’s Eastern Shore 
Total 42 


*Massillon, Pa.—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

Mattapony— 

Mechamcsville, Md.—Attended from Chaptico. 

Medley’s Neck—Attended from Chaptico. 

*Middletown, Del.—Attended from Bohemia. 

*Middletown, Md.—1871. Attended from Frederick. His- 
tory, W. L., Vola V. 

*Middletown, N. Y.—Attended by Father Farmer. 

*Millerstown, Pa.—Attended from Conewago. 

*Moosup, Conn.—Attended from Worcester in 1848. 

Morganza, Md.—1700.. Attended from Chaptico. History, 
W. L., Vol. 34, p. 405. 

*Mountain, Pa—Attended from Conewago. History, W. 
Lo VOL Ll, pelay: 

Mount Manresa, N. Y.— 1909. House of Retreats for 
Laymen, Staten Island. 

McConchie, Md.—Attended from St. Thomas, 8 miles. 

*McSherrystown — Attended from Conewago in 18go. 
Given up in 1899. 
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*Nangemoy or Nanjemoy—Attended from St. Thomas. 

*New London, Conn. — 1845-1851. Attended from Wor- 
cester. 

*New Oxford — Attended from Conewago. Father De 
Neckere erected the church in 1852. Given up in 
1891. 

*Newport, Md.—1697-1881. Attended from St. Thomas 
since 1713. History on p. 137 Devitt’s note book. 

Newtown—Founded in 1668. First Catholic School there 
9.1677... History, W..L., Vol. XII 

New York City—1683. Fathers Harvey and Harrison. 

1809. New York Literary Institution. 

1809-1813. 

1847. Fathers came from Kentucky. 
St. Francis Xavier started. 

New York—St. Ignatius. Loyola School, 84th st. 

New York, The Islands—Confided to us by the Archbishop 
in 1861. 1. Blackwell’s. History, —. 2. Randall’s. 
History, W. L., Vol. 23. 3. Ryker’s. 4. Ward’s. 

New York City—The Italian Mission. History, Vol. 25. 

*New York —St. Joseph’s (German), started by Father 
Durthaller in 1872. Given up in June, 1889. See 
W.L., Vol. 15. 

*Nippenoe—Attended from Goshenhoppen in 1841. 

*N orthbush—Attended from Buffalo in 1848. 

*Norwich, Conn.—1845-1851. Attended from Worcester. 

*Old Town, Me.—1848-1855. Attended from Bangor. 

*Orrtana, Pa. — A mission of Conewago called Mountains 
in the old Catalogues. Founded October 10, 1816. 
Given up in 1858. 

*Oxford, Pa—Attended from Conewago. 

*Pan Yan, N. Y.—This was a settlement near West Park. 
The novices went there every Sunday and taught 
Sunday school. It was entirely Protestant, no Cath- 
olics lived there. 1878-1879. 
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* Paradise, Pa.—1830-1891. 

* Petersville, Md.—1825. Attended from Frederick. 

Philadelphia—St. Joseph’s. History, W. L., Vol. I, p. 14. 

*Philadelphia—St. John’s, 1855. Given up in 1860. 

*Philadelphia—Chapel of the Immaculate Conception, Fil- 
bert street. 1856 to 1860 in the Announcement Book. 

*Pig Point, Md.—Attended from White Marsh. 

*Pipe Creek, Md.— Attended from Frederick by Father 
Walton in 1768. 

*Piscataway, Va.—Attended up to 1855 from Alexandria. 

*Pleasant Mills, N. J —Attended from Philadelphia. 

*Pleasant Point, Me.—Attended from Bangor. 

*Pleasant Valley—Attended from St. Andrew’s. 

*Point of Rocks, Md.—Attended from Frederick till 1894. 
History, W. L., Vol. 24, p. 157. 

Pomfret—1763. Charles County, Md. Attended from St. 
Thomas, 12 miles. St. Joseph’s, twice a month. 
*Poplar Springs, Md.—A Woodstock Mission. The church 

was begun June 16, 1880. Given up 18901. 

Portage, Mo. (Missouri Province) — Attended from St. 
Charles. 

Portobacco, Md.—1642. 

*Pottsville, Paa—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

Prairie Franklin, Mo. (Missouri Province )—Attended from 
St. Charles. 

*Providence, R. I.—1877-1899. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— St. Andrew’s Novitiate. Site pur- 
chased by Father Purbrick, July 19, 1899. Corner- 
stone laid December 27, 1900. Community from 
Frederick arrived January 15, 1903. 

*Putnam, Conn.—Attended from Worcester in 1849. 

*Queenstown—Attended from Bohemia. 

Reading, Pa.—Attended from Goshenhoppen. 

*Richmond, Va.—Father Baxter in 1810. 

Ridge, Md.— 
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*Rockdale, Mass.—1858-1869. Attended from Worcester. 

St. Charles, Mo. (Missouri Province) — Appears in Cata- 
logue 1829, Darden and Portage. In 1831 Salt River 
and Prairie Franklin appear. 

*St. Denis—Attended from Bohemia. 

St. Inigoes—1634. 

*St. Joseph's, Talbot Co., Md.—Founded by Father Mosley 
in 1764. He died there June 3, 1787. 

P. O. Wye Mills — Sub-stations were Queenstown, Dor- 
chester and Denton. 

*St. Joseph's, N. Y. C. — Started by Father Durthaller in 
1872. Given up June, 1889. See History, W. L., 
Vol. 15. Bert 

*St. Joseph’s, Wash.—1868-1886. German Church. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Missouri Province )—Attended from Flor- 
issant. 

St. Thomas—1649; 13 sub-stations were attended. 

Salt River, Mo. (Missouri Province) — Attended from St. 
Charles. 

*Sidney Manor, N. J.—Attended from Philadelphia. Cata- 

logue, 1835. 

Solomon’s Island, Calvert Co., Md.— 

* Southbridge—1853-1858; attended from Worcester. When 
Holy Cross was rebuilt, Father Kroes attended this 
mission twice a month. 

*Spencer, Mass.—1854-1871. Attended from Worcester. 

*Sunbury, Pa.— 

*Surrattsville, Md.—Attended from St. Thomas. 

*Sykesville, Md. — 1879-1891. A Woodstock Mission. 
Given up in 1891. 

*Taneytown, Pa.—Attended from Conewago. History, W. 
dic Viol, 22. 

*Tennallytown, Md. — Attended from Georgetown. St. 
Ann’s Church opened July 26, 1868. Given up. 

*T onawanda—Attended from Buffalo in 1848. 
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*Transit—Attended from Buffalo in 1848. 

*Tyenton, N. J.—Attended from Philadelphia. 

*Troy, N. Y.—1848-1900. We had two churches here and 
attended the county almshouse. Given up June 21, 
1900. The congregation made a great protest against 
our departure. Petition, appeal to Provincial, etc., etc. 

Turk’s Island, B. W. I. — Attended once a year from 
Jamaica. This during the administration of a Cath- 
olic Governor. 

*Urbana, Md. — 1876-1902. Attended from Frederick. 
Tistory, W.is;, Volav< 

*Virginia — The following missions were attended: Char- 
lottesville, Harrisonburg, Lexington, Mountain Top, 
Staunton. During the Civil War Father Bixon had 
charge of these. 

*Waldorf, Charles Co., Md.—Attended from St. Thomas. 

*Washington, D. C. — Scholasticate. Father Kohlman 
opened in 1821; there were nine in theology: closed in 
1828; college began 1822 to 1827: in 1850 there were 
525 students; St. Aloysius dedicated in 1859. History 
of the old seminary, W. L., Vol. XI. 

*Washington—St. Patrick’s. Given up in 1854. 

*Washington—St. Joseph’s German. Opened December 25, 
1870. Given up in 1886. 

Webster, Mass—Attended from Worcester. 

*West Falls Church, Va.—1874-1892. The old mission of 
Falls Church was attended from Alexandria. 

*West Park, N. Y.—1876-1885. Novitiate opened July 27, 
1876; novices transferred to Frederick in 1885. Mis- 
sions attended—Esopus, Barrytown, Eddyville, Rhine- 
beck. See History in W. L., Vol. XV. 

*Wheeling, W. Va. — Catalogue 1848-9; see catalogue 
1849-50. 

White Marsh — 1741-1903. Three times site of novitiate; 

destroyed by fire May 15, 1853; Baltimore was at- 
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tended from here; the community moved to Bowie in 
1903. 

*Williamsville—Attended from Erie. 

W oodmore—Attended from Bowie, Md. 

Woodstock — Schools started, church completed, 1884. 
Woopstock LeEtTeERs started in 1872. Early history, 
Wii V Olli par. 

W orcester—Holy Cross College opened November 1, 1843. 

*Wye Mills, Md.—In Talbot County. St. Joseph’s, Tucka- 
hoe was the original name. 

Y onkers— 

*Vork, Pa.—1776-1819-1838-1853. Attended from Cone- 
wago for 76 years. Given up July 4, 1853. 

*Zacchia (Upper and Lower )— 

*Zekiah (on the map)—Zacchia Swamp is the head waters 
of the Wicomico River. 
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